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REPORT 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



To His Excellency, Hikam W. Johnson, 

Governor of the State of California. 

SiB: "We have the honor to submit herewith, for your consideration, 
the Pyty-Seventh Annua! Report of the State Agricultural Society. 

Besides a statement showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
society for the past year, we include herein the statistical reports of 
such counties as have complied with the law by sending in returns, and 
also some articles on Agriculture and kindred subjects by gentlemen 
especially qualified to treat the questions considered. 

REGARDING STATISTICS. 

In Hpite of the best efforts we can exert, some of the counties continue 
to ignore the statute which makes it their duty to supply this society, 
on or before a certain date each year, with statistics of their products. 
If supervisors could know how much these reports are sought after by 
students of California and prospective immigrants to the State, and how 
much publicity the counties that do report receive as a reward for their 
efEorte, we believe the situation would be different. But they do not 
know this, and, not realizing the benefit, they see only the cost and act 
on the belief, apparently, that they are favoring their county by saving 
the hundred dollars or so that would be necessary to secure the report 
which the law directs. How they can harmonize their oaths to support 
the Constitution and laws of the State in the face of a deliberate dis- 
regard of this particular statute is for them to explain. 

As the matter of full and reliable state statistics is of very great 
importance, and as California is behind most of the other states in the 
completeness of its industrial data, we are disposed, by way of emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the subject, to repeat the recommendations made a 
year ago, which were in effect that to repeal the law and abandon 
the attempt to collect industrial statistics would be to go backwards, to 
put California behind the less progressive statts. Since this can not be 
thought of, the thing to do is to so amend the law as to make it effective. 
Several measures might be suggested to this end, but we believe the sim- 
plest and easiest thing to do would be to make county assessors ex officio 
county statisticians, require of them a house to house canvass in making 
assessments and collecting statistical data, increase their compensation 
according to the increased work, and provide a penalty, first, for the 
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producer or manufacturer who declines to give the desired information ; 
and second, for the ofBcial or officials who neglect in any way to carry 
out the provisions of the law. We suggest imposing this extra duty on 
the assessors because they are supposed to be better informed regarding 
values and industrial conditions ia their respective counties than other 
citizens, and because, further, they are already required to collect 
certain data, and they might as well make one job of it and do the work 
complete. This is substantially the Kansas law on the subject, and there 
it works very satisfactorily. 

Another ^ective remedy would be to add to the present law a provi- 
sion that where county supervisors n^lect or refuse to appoint a statis- 
tician on or before a certain date, say August 1st of each year, it shall 
become the duty of the State Agricultural Society to appoint a citizen 
of the defaulting county to collect the statistics of said county at the 
expense of said county, and in the event the supervisors refuse to allow 
such claim, then authorize the State Treasurer to pay the same and 
deduct the amount thereof from any money due or that may become 
due from the State to said county from any source. 

"We know you will agree with us when we say that if this statistical 
work is to be continued it ought to be so complete as to be of maximum 
value and a credit to the State, and we ask your valued assistance in 
helping to bring about such amendments to the present law on the sub- 
ject as will insure such results. 

A BRIEF RETROSPECT. 

In 1906, after a spirited contest among the directors, pool selling and 
book making on the fair grounds were abolished, and the selling of 
spirituous drinks prohibited. This action on the part of the directors 
and a simultaneous change of management seemed to mark the turning 
point for the better. In spite of many obstacles and many discourag- 
ing conditions, chief of which was the San Francisco disaster, the fair 
that year was an improvement on the one of the year before, and each 
fair held by the society since has been better than the preceding one. 
This is significant in view of the fact that when the reforms referred to 
were inaugurated all kinds of dire consequences were predicted. The 
abolished privileges had been bringing the society twenty or more 
thousand dollars a year, and it was contended that without this revenue 
the society could not live. But it did live, and remarkable as it may 
seem, the deficiency the first year under the reform was not so great as 
the average deficiency of previous fairs. The touts and sports were not 
so much in evidence among the visitors, but in their place came farmers, 
merchants, and other substantial men of affairs with their families, 
giving the institution a higher and more dignified cast, which recom- 
mended itself strongly to the better element of our population. The 
reform was so radical, so thorough and so effectively enforced as to con- 
vince the doubting that the management was in earnest, and at once 
encouragement began to be received from the press and other influential 
sources that previously had been opposed to the society, or indifferent as 
to its welfare. To be sure the management worked hard and under 
adverse conditions to vindicate its course, but that it stands vindicated 
to-day must be admitted by h11 fiiir critics. 
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The exhibits each year, by persistent effort, have been better and 
more representative of our great State and its various resources than 
the year before, and in time — and not a long time — we hope to hold a 
fair that will represent not only every product, but every section of 
this most fruitful of American commonwealths. "When that day comes 
the California State Fair will be in itself a complete exposition of 
western resources, so comprehensive in the variety of its displays as to 
attract visitors from all sections of the country who desire to study the 
possibilities of this rich region of America from convincing living 



THE VALUE OP PAIRS. 

Pairs are mileposts of progress; they are educators, and they give 
stimulus to greater endeavor along agricultural, mechanical, and other 
industrial lines. They are for all the people ; they represent mil classes, 
occupations, and conditions of life; they unite city and country and 
wipe out all class distinction ; and they give an uplift to rural life and 
inspire progress in every branch of honest activity. That they should 
be encouraged goes without sayiog, but the maximmn benefit can only 
be realized from a fair that comprehends all it professes to show. In 
other words, a state fair that represents in its exhibits only part of the 
state and part of its resources may be worth all it costs, but nevertheless 
it falls short of its purpose. The management of the California State 
Agricultural Society realizes this and has spared no e£fort within its 
means to extend the inBuence of the society to the remotest comers of 
California and draw exhibits to the annual fairs from every quarter 
and every industry. In this effort they have been successful to a degree 
that has overcrowded their accommodations. 

NEED OP BETTER EQUIPMENT. 

The past two years tents and other temporary structures have had 
to be provided to accommodate the overflow. This last year two tem- 
porary grand stands, two temporary live stock bams and two temporary 
exhibition buildings were erected at considerable expense, and yet we 
did not have grand stand room enough, nor stalls enough, nor display 
room enough to meet the demands. This is an unfortunate condition 
for two reasons : first, the cost of these structures cuts largely into the 
revenue; and second, visitors and exhibitors who have to accept tem- 
porary accommodations feel that they are discriminated against and 
abate their enthusiasm for the institution, thus causing the society to 
lose in one direction what it may have gained in another, and rendering 
the work of promoting the next fair just that much more difEcult. To 
remedy this situation, the society needs a new and larger grand stand, 
a coliseum or live stock amphitheater, more live stock bams and more 
exhibition buildings. It feels that the State ought to supply these. It 
also thinks the State ought to provide a reasonable sum for better fire 
protection and the planting and care of the Agricultural Park. With 
proper equipment, of which this society is sadly lacking, compared with 
that of most other states, the annual fairs in California might be made 
not only the best, but the most instructive in America, for the reason 
that our range of products comprehends a greater variety than can be 
brought together from any simUar area of the continent. 
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THE SOOBTY IMPROVING, 

la strength and prestige the society shows continued improvement. 
"With its holdings and attractions now in one euelosnre, a change that 
should have been made many years ago, with proper enconragemetit 
and better equipment we are hoping for greater advancement in the 
futore than in the recent past. 

The last fair, the fair of 1910, as we have said, was not only an 
improvement on the fairs of the previous years, but was by far the 
biggest and best we have ever had. This was due lately to the enter- 
prise of the citizens of Sacramento, the capital of Califomia and the 
state fair city. They believed in what has become an accepted fact 
with all experienced fair managers, that more and better side attrac- 
tions would give impetus to every department of the exposition. They 
knew, however, that our financial condition justified the directors in 
conservative action regarding the expenditure of money for such attrac- 
tions, and through an organization created for the purpose they raised 
a large sum of money and agreed to become responsible for the expenses 
of certain attractions, and to take in return all money received at the 
fair over and above a specified amount. This amount, however, which 
it was agreed should first go to the society, was in excess of the revenue 
from the best past year. 

Under this arrangement some of the best attractions to be had on the 
American continent were brought to Califomia, and the result was an 
attendance more than double the attendance of the previous year, while 
the fair proper was proportionately greater and better. Producers, 
manufacturers, and breeders, realizing that the big attractions were 
going to bring big crowds, exhibited in larger numbers than ever 
before, pressing our capacity to the limit and compelling us, in spite 
of the temporary quarters referred to in some departments, to reject 
exhibits for the want of a place to put them. 

Altogether, it was the fair of fairs in Califomia, and while the citi- 
zens' committee fell a little short in their proportion of the receipts 
of the amount they had guaranteed, yet the society did well and the 
citizens made up their deficiency with alacrity, declaring that the big 
crowds brought to Sacramento and the incidental expenditures among 
the citizens and business houses paid them many fold the cost. Indeed, 
so well pleased were the people generally with the outcome that by 
practically unanimous request the citizens' committee has been kept 
intact for the purpose of cooperating with the society on similar lines 
in the fair of 1911, and we are all confident that with the experience 
■ gained this year we will be able another year, crop and industrial con- 
ditions being favorable, to hold a still bigger and better fair, and 
without leaving any deficiencies for the citizens or anybody else to meet. 

In brief, it has been amply demonstrated that good attractions pay, 
and while the state fair officials know and admit that the organization 
is not created primarily for the amusement of the people, yet, in order 
to get the people together where they may profit by the educational 
and stimulating character of a great industrial display, there must be 
something to amuse as well as instruct. After all, men and women are 
only grown up boys and girls, and while they are anxious to learn and 
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improve by what they can see at a big exposition of industrial and live 
stock resonreea, yet they take the educational part with better relish 
and pay the admission fee with a freer band when they realize they are 
going to be entertained and amused as well as instmeted. 

AGBICULTUra; THE BASE OP OUR WBAI/TH, 

California haa various rich resources, such as mining, lumbering, 
manufacturing and commerce, yet to-day agriculture and its allied 
industries produce the big end of the State's wealth. Agriculture, in a 
great measure, sustains all other industries ; upon it the varied commer- 
cial, business and professional interests of the State depend. When 
the farmer is prosperous all are prosperous ; therefore, those who work 
the soil should have all the help that just laws and popular encourage- 
ment can give them, and no stimulus has proven greater to this branch 
of industry than a well conducted and well patronized agricultural fair. 

The Federal Grovemment yearly gives more and more attention to 
agriculture, and is justly proud of the result of this branch of its work. 
Secretary Wilson, head of the Agricultural Department of the United 
States, in his latest report says that "Nothing ^ort of omniscience can 
grasp the value of the farm products of this last year. At no time in 
the world's history," he continues, "has a country produced farm prod- 
ucts within one year with a value of the agricultural products of this 
country for 1910. The value of farm products from 1899 to the present 
year has been progressive without interruption. If the value of the 
products of 1899 is placed at 100, the value for this year is 189, or 
almost double the value for the census year eleven years ago. During 
this period of unexampled agricultural production, a period of twelve 
years, during which the farmers of this country have steadily advanced 
in prosperity and wealth and in economic independence, in intelligence, 
and a knowledge of agriculture, the total value of farm products is 
$79,000,000,000.00. ' ' 

Of this stupendous wealth from the farms of the United States, Cali- 
fornia has produced her full share and has kept pace with the rapid 
increase of production in the country at large. This last year crops 
of all kinds in this State were good, and prices on the whole were a 
little more than an average, more particularly as applies to cereals, 
meats, dairy and poultry products. Of the unprecedented agricultural 
output of the United States for 1910, California contributed, including 
her fruits and vegetables, her cereals, live stock, dairy products, hay, 
poultry and eggs, wine and brandy, beet sugar, hops, hides, wool, etc., 
not less than $300,000,000.00, or about $115,000,000.00 more than the 
average of all the states of the Union. 

Our output of cereals was conservatively: Barley, which now takes 
first place in California, 975,000 tons ; wheat, 212,000 tons ; oats, 140,000 
tons; com, 45,700 tons, and hay, 3,786,250 tons. There is some lye, 
hemp, flax, and buckwheat grown in this State, but the quantity of these 
products is not sufficient to enter materially into commercial calcula- 
tions. Cotton growing in Imperial County and rice growing in the 
Sacramento Valley have attracted considerable attention the last few 
years, and in the case of the former the acreage and annual yield is 
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ioereasing very rapidly, promising soon to add a material item to otir 
State agricultural wealth. 

Wool shows a gradual decline, falling off from 26,000,000 pounds, 
in round numbers, for the banner year of 1902^ to 13,300,000 pounds in 
1910. The number of eheep in California is 1,900,000, which gives an 
average clip of 7 pounds, as against an average of 7.05 for the Western 
States, or 6.7 for the United States. About one third of the wool in this 
State is clipped in the fall and about two thirds in the spring. 

Our dairy industry grows with the increase of irrigation and the 
advance of intense farming, the total output from all branches of this 
industry last year being, according to the State Dairy Bureau, which 
perhaps has these figures more complete than ours, $28,256,609.00, or an 
increase of $2,000,000.00, in round numbers, over the year before. 

The sugar beet industry is making rapid strides, the figures of 1910 
showing an increase in the yield of sugar over 1909 of more than a 
million pounds, or a total of 290,000,000 pounds. The hop crop was a 
fair average, aggregating about 6,500 tons. Beans fell off from the 
record yield of 1909, yet the crop was the largest excepting that of last 
year ever harvested in California, being carefully estimated at 85,000 
tons. Our figures are only partial on some products, of which honey is 
one. Last year, 1909, we had a big yield, figured by some as high as 
11,000,000 pounds; this year the output is about half, or estimated at 
5,500,000 pounds. 

California's horticultural output, which has become a leading item 
in the State's wealth, averaged well with recent previous years, while 
prices on the whole were such as to insure fair returns to the producers. 
Not taking into account the lai^e amount of fruit that goes into local 
consumption, and taking our figures from the shipping exchanges and 
the packers, or as gleaned from them by the California Fruit Grower, 
an accepted authority, along with some obtained from independent 
sources, the yield from California's orchards, vineyards and gardens 
last year, or for 1910, was substantially : 

Freab deciduous truit shipped out of tlie State, eiclnsive 

of apples 11,933 cars 

.\ppleB shipped out of State 2.104 cars 

Citrus fruit shipped out of State 33,099 cara 

Raisins cured 62,500 tons 

Prunes cured 37,000 tons 

Peaches cured 25,000 tons 

Other fruits cured 23.775 tons 

Canned fruit (estimated) 3,500,000 cases 

Canned vegetables (estimated) 130.000 cases 

Freeh vegetables exported 88.780 tons 

Almonda produced (estimated) 3,500 tons 

Walnuts produced (estimated) 4,500 tons 

Wine produced (estimated) 46,000,000 gallons 

Brandy produced (estimated) 6,500.000 gallons 

Reducing all these figures to a dollar and cents basis, the tremendous 
value of the farm, orchard, and vineyard interests of California are 
apparent at a glance, and in these figures the live stock interests, which 
are valued at $50,000,000.00, are not taken into account, barring the 
reference to wool, nor is the olive crop, now worth at least $1,000,000.00 
a year to the State, included. 
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Mining is important, lumbering is important, commerce and manu- 
facturing are important, bnt they all leaii more or less on agriculture. 
What makes for the uplift of the farm and the farmer makes for the 
prosperity of the State; hence any measures in law or policy wisely 
aimed to better the condition of agriculture or the agriculturist in Cali- 
fornia should meet with generous approval. 
Very respectfully, 

H. A. JASTRO, 
President. 
Attest : 

J. A. PILCHER, 

Secretary. 
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CEREAL CROP OF CALIFORNIA, 1910. 

By T. C. FBI 



The year-1910 has aeeentuated the change that has been working for 
some years in the cereal products in the State of California. Barley 
has easily taken first place with the largest crop yet harvested. The 
total is estimated by the United States Department of Agriculture to 
be 971,900 tons of 2,000 pounds each, as against a crop of 750,000 tons 
in 1909. These figures are larger than the general trade estimates, but 
the difference between the two crops is conceded to be about what 
the department figures show. The value of the 1910 crop is about 
$19,000,000. Exports by sea from the first of May to the thirty-first 
of December, 1910, have been 207,615 tons, and an amount estimated at 
20,000 tons has gone forward by rail. While the exports have prac- 
tically all been for malting purposes, the bulk of the crop is used for 
feed purposes, barley being the staple feed crop of the State, occupying 
the same position that com does in other parts of the United States. 
This is the grain of greatest economic worth to California, and this 
will be constantly accentuated as the acreage to alfalfa and other grasses 
is increased and the raising of live stock assumes larger proportions. 

California has not for some years raised sufficient wheat for its own 
consumption. The crop of 1909 was 201,000 tons, with the total con- 
sumption estimated at 435,000 tons. The small yield of wheat of later 
years is owing in some measure to unfavorable seasons, but is chiefly 
due to the change of acreage from wheat to barley. 

The other cereals play a minor part in the cereal production of the 
State, but it is to be hoped the cereal investigations now being con- 
ducted by the agricultural department of the University of California 
will result in discovering a species of com that can be profitably raised 
under California's conditions of climate and soil and t^e its place with 
barley as a feed crop. 

In the years to come an increase in the crops of both wheat and barley > 
can confidently be expected. As already stated, the demand for barley 
will be constantly on the increase. This will insure good prices, and 
with the price of wheat as attractive as it has been for the past few years, 
farmers will continue to seed to these grains. 

Perhaps the more important factor in large crops will be better fann- 
ing, such as deeper plowing, selection of seed and approved methods 
■of dry farming, insuring much larger yields per acre. 
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WHEAT CROPS AND DISTKIBUTION. 

The following table shows the rainfall at San Francisco lor a series 
of years and the wheat crop of California and distribation, in centals : 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF BARLEY 

Complied by the U. S. Department of Agrlcultui 
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CEREAL CROP OF CALIPOBNIA. 



WHEJAT QUOTATIONS, 1909-10. 

Average, highest and lowest prices of No, 1 white wheat for each 
mouth of the past cereal year. Quotations based oq actual truisactions 
in sample market: 
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BABLBY QUOTATIONS, 1808-10. 

Average, highest and lowest prices of No. 1 feed barley for each month 
of the past cereal year. Quotations based on actual transactions in the 
sample market: 
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EEPOBT OF THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



OALIFOBNIA FRESH FRUIT. 

By F. B. McKevitt, Manager California Fruit Distributors. 



The marketing of a great crop of shipping fruit sut-h as California 
now produces is a problem deserving of most careful study on the part 
of growers and shippers alike. Did we have our own crop alone to con- 
sider the solution would be easy, but California is not the only State with 
great horticultural interests. Texas, Georgia, the two Virginias, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington and Oregon are all heavily 
interested in the same lines of fruit growing and while it is true we have 
a much greater range of production, including some varieties that are 
not grown at all elsewhere, we can not escape the financial eon-^equenees 
of the competition of their products, but must endeavor to so shape our 
course that we will minimize it to as great an extent as possible. How to 
do so successfully is the problem and the sohition justifies all the 
thought, care and expense demanded by interest that controls the pros- 
perity of thousands of our fruit growers and involves sales of a gross 
value of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

The first thing we have to do, after the season has advanced far 
enough to allow us to estimate our own production, is to figure what 
other sections will have. We must have the best information obtain- 
able on this subject, covering not only probable production, but also the 
time of ripening. Records show what it has been in the past, and then, 
jis the season is reported, so many days earlier or later, we can estimate, 
, with normal weather conditions, the time when to expect their heavy 
shipments and so avoid them as much as possible. The season in Cali- 
fornia must be considered also, as it occurs every now and then that a 
little difference in ripening — earlier here and later there, or vice versa, 
may make a profitable opening for a variety that at any other time 
perhaps would not bring freight. Certain sections of the country 
outside of California market their shipments in some markets to the 
comparative exclusion of others — this tendency must be known and 
taken into consideration, avoiding as far as possible those markets 
likely to be overloaded with competitors' stocks, and shipping more 
heavily to others that they do not, or can not reach. The conditions 
referred to have more bearing upon the shipment of peaches than any 
other variety, as that is the competing fruit produced most largely 
in the south and east, but have their effect on all varieties, since we 
cannot expect to sell any fruit at high prices if the market is supplied 
with local stock which is both plentiful and cheap. 

When crop and market conditions have been determined and ship- 
ment begins then comes the necessity for such a distribution of our 
fruit among the different markets as seems likely to secure best returos 
for same. No actual systematic distribution is possible unless a large 
volume of the business is controlled by one central agency. So long as 
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considerable shipments are made by independent operators, distribu- 
tion is rendered more or less uncertain. Every shipper, independent 
or otherwise, will strive to reach the best markets, but a lack of knowl- . 
edge as to where the shipments of others are going will always handi- 
cap distribution and to a considerable extent nullify it. It is only 
a few years ago that all shippers were acting independently with the 
result that frequently markets were overloaded with consequent heavy 
losses, and others left under-supplied where a small quantity of fruit 
■would sell at high prices. The complaints of the losing growers who 
depended on these sales, not only for their profits, but for very exist- 
ence, were generally met with the explanation that other companies 
had shipped in so many cars that they overloaded the market and it 
could not be helped. Then the shippers all and singly came in for a 
sound scoring because they did not "get together" to prevent such 
senseless slaughter. It was in obedience to this demand, and in rec- 
ognition of the fact that something must be done to remedy the evil, 
that the California Fruit Distributors was organized. So far as the 
business of this corporation was concerned the evil was remedied, dis- 
tribution was accomplished, red ink returns instead of being a common 
thing became almost unknown ; then the grower began to worry because 
he was afraid the shippers had formed a "trast," and his interests 
were in danger. This idea has been systematically encouraged by 
competitors who depend largely upon that alone to increase their 
business, and who are unwilling to spend a portion of their earnings 
in supporting and upbuilding an institution which from the very 
nature of things can not prosper without bringing prosperity to the' 
growers in an even larger measure than to the shippers. If good 
distribution means better prices for fruit, then every grower who 
wishes to prosper, and desires to see the industry prosper, should sup- 
port an institution which is working to bring this about and which is 
able to do so. It is a well known fact that a large percentage of the 
fruit shipments of this State is handled for the grower's account. He 
grows, picks, packs, and delivers his fruit to the firm with whom he is 
doing business and same is shipped and sold for his account, the 
amount realized, less established and well known charges, going to him. 
No effort is spared to secure the best results as satisfactory returns 
mean satisfied and friendly growers-^— a result that is of far greater 
value to the shipper than the small profit received; the work of the 
California Fruit Distributors, contributing so largely to this end, does 
not add one cent of expense to the grower, being entirely covered by 
an assessment levied on the business of the shipper. 

There never will be anything in the nature of a trust in this busi- 
ness. Fruit is most largely sold at auction ; these auctions are open 
to all, and can be and are used by growers who ship in car lota. It 
is not likely that any other method than this will ever be used by Cali- 
fornia fruit shippers in the large cities, but should the business retro- 
grade to the private sale plan, that is as open to the grower as the 
other. If all fruit sent out was purchased by the shipper, and the 
grower was compelled to take such a price for his product as was 
offered, or let it stay at home, there would be danger, but as it is the 
grower can either sell f. o. b. if the opportunity offers, or send it for- 
ward on consignment, to be offered for sale to competitive buyers who 
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will base their bids on the value of the fruit. The shipper sends 
his own fruit to these markets he must sell it in the same place, in the 
same way, and to the same buyers, enjoying no advantage whatsoever 
in its sale that is not open to every grower. With these opportunities 
open to him, the ability to purchase supplies at fair prices and with 
the lowest commission charge known for sirailar service, the California 
grower is well protected and never need be misled by the cry of "trust" 
to lose faith in those who are his friends, many of them fruit growers 
themselves, and who are now, as they have been in the past, working 
liard to advance the interests of the fruit industry of this State. 

Leaving you with these few thoughts upon marketing, we will pro- 
ceed to consider briefly the shipments and results of the past season. 

At the opening of the season we were confronted with the prospect 
of having to meet unusually heavy competition from the fruit of other 
sections. Texas, which produced very little in the preceding season 
came to the front with a crop of peaches of 4,200 car loads, followed 
by Georgia whose output of 2,100 car loads in 1909 was nearly three 
times as heavy, amounting to 6,100 car loads in 1910. Then came 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey with a yield of over 3,000 car 
loads against a practical failure in 1909; New York with 4,000 car 
loads of peaches and nearly as many more of grapes; Ohio, including 
the islands of Lake Erie, marketed over 1,000 car loads of peaches; 
Connecticut, 500 cars of peaches; Arkansas and Missouri, 700 cars of 
peaches; Colorado and Utah, 1,000 cars of peaches, and Washington 
2,000 cars of peaches. In addition to this Michigan, although badly 
crippled by frost, produced considerable quantities of both peaches and 
grapes. West Virginia had an abundant crop, and old Vii^inia, 
although not a large producer, appeared in the arena not only with a 
good crop of all varieties, hut surprised everybody with a crop of cher- 
ries which appeared in market as early as May 10th. 

Nor was California behind in the race. Our fruit crops of all kinds 
were heavy with the exception of table grapes which were cut down 
nearly 1,000 ears from last year's output. With this heavy crop in 
sight, and a certainty of a low dried-peach market, the great problem 
of marketing our vast output profitably was a serious one and caused 
many misgivings as to the financial results. We are now able to look 
back on the history of the season and may congratulate ourselves upon 
the happy outcome. While no fortunes have been made, the results 
have been considerably above the average, and most of our growers 
have something to show for their efforts. That this is the case is 
owing largely to the effective system of distribution employed, to 
improved selection and packing of our products through the standard- 
ization movement inaugurated and enforced in many of our principal 
districts, and so far as peaches are concerned, to the good fortune 
which enabled us to ship a considerable percentage of them at a time 
when there was a gap in eastern crops. 

Cherry shipments were of the same volume as last year, the figure 
being 250^ cars against 249J in 1909. The first car was shipped 
April 29th ; it was a full car, containing over 24,000 pounds, and was 
made up principally of Vaeaville fruit, but included shipments from 
Suisun and Sacramento. The season opened nine days earlier than 
last year. The crop was of good quality, carried well and gave satie- 
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faction to the trade. Prices were above the average and some excep- 
tionally good sales were made aa is shown by the fact that the first 
sixteen cars shipped by this organization grossed $65,350.00 or over 
$4,000.00 per car. The demand for this fruit is increasing and several 
markets are now car lot handlers where a few years ago express ship- 
ments covered all their requirements. 

The apricot crop was good and shipments exceeded those of 1909 by 
80 car loads, the exact figures being 209^ cats in 1909 and 289J cars 
in 1910. Considering the larger quantity shipped, prices were fairly 
satisfactory. This fruit has never been a favorite with the eastern public, 
owing undoubtedly to the fact that it must be picked rather green to 
insure sound arrival, and therefore is almost entirely lacking in the 
delicate flavor which, could it be preserved, would make it more 
popular. 

Shipping plums of nearly all varieties were a good crop throughout 
the State. Shipments were 1,552^ cars as compared with 1,526J in 
1909. Outside of the early shipments which were injured by a few 
days of hot weather, thereby cheeking their growth, the fruit was of good 
quality and sold at prices considerably above the average. Plums are 
growing, in popularity every year ; it is to be hoped that this will con- 
tinue to be the case as many new orchards have been planted and a 
large acreage of old orchards of peaches and apricots is being worked 
over to the new variety. Plum production seems likely to double in 
the next five years. 

The pear crop was good, but not heavy. Shipments were 2,361 
cars against 2,638 in 1909. Prices realized were not as high as last 
year owing to the fact that the great bulk of our shipments were offer- 
ing at a time when very heavy consignments of Georgia peaches were 
being marketed ; these peaches sold at low prices making it difficult, if 
not impossible, to dbpose of large quantities of pears at high prices. 
The latter part of the season showed very satisfactory results. Winter 
pears were a light crop; they were in strong demand and sold well. 
Canners were liberal purchasers of Bartletts and paid very good 
prices, the quantity used by them more than offsetting the decline in 
eastern shipments. There has been no material change in the condi- 
tions of our pear orchards. While there has been some "fire blight" 
it has not been of a serious nature and generally speaking we may say 
that the pear orchards of the State are in as good condition as they 
were one year ago. No expense should be spared, however, in cutting 
oat and destroying blighted limbs wherever they appear, as whenever 
climatic conditions are favorable we may expect the return of the 
disease in virulent form, unless before that time we are successful in 
completely cleaning out all infection. 

Peaches: Notwithstanding the fact that the United States produced 
in 1910 the largest peach crop in iis history, this State shipped nearly 
as many cars as in the preceding year, the figures being 2.518 this 
season against 2,599 in 1909 ; strange as it may seem we realized better 
returns this year than last. 

Opening prices for dried peaches were so low that the fruit was not 
worth over $10.00 per ton for drying. This accounts for the heavy 
shipment, a considerable portion of which fortunately for us came at 
a time when, a partial break in eastern supplies enabled us to sell at 
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verj- Hatixfactory prices. The Elberta was the best selliDg variety. 
Pic(|aet'fi Late and Salway as moal sold rer?- low. and so far as eastern 
shipping is concerned, onr growers would make no mistake to eliminate 
them entirely. It wonld be well for na if more peaches of the Elberta 
t>'pe and ripening at different seasons conld be found, as its large 
size and high color make it a great favorite. The great lack in the 
8tate to-day, as we have pointed out in the past, is a snccesaion of 
highly colored and good sized varieties of peaehes with thick skins. 
With regular snpplies of such fruit, markets can be found that would 
take them throoghout the season regardless of the crops of other sec- 
tions, except, of course, that we would have to nieet them on price. 
The peach industry is not in as good condition as it should be and that 
is because the price of dried peaches has fallen so low. These low 
prices do not indicate that the product is unpopular, beeanse it is not, 
i>ut the reason is to be found in the fact that the consomer is to-day 
paying as much for it as he did years ago when living prices were 
paid to the grower. We believe the retailer is the man who is killing 
nnr business by preventing the extensive demand that low prices 
would bring, and unless we can find some means of reaching the con- 
sumer and dealing with Mm direct, there seems to be little hope for a 
change. For this reason, if no other, the fruit growers and dealers of 
California should do everything in their power to secure the "parcels 
p<mt," which would enable them to come into direct personal relations 
with consumers all over the country, supplying small packages of 
assorted fruits delivered at their homes for a reasonable price and 
introducing our products into thousands of families where it has as 
yet never been used. 

With a stable and profitable market for dried fruit we are safe, as 
then we can either ship or dry, regulating our procedure in line with 
what seems likely to prove most remunerative. 

Grape shipments promised early in the season to be of about the 
same volume as in 1909. Generally speaking, the crop did not set 
as heavily as last year, but the increased acreage of young vineyards 
coming into bearing was expected to rather more than offset. this con- 
dition. Shipments which were 5,880 ears in 1909 fell to 4,945 cars 
in 1910, this decline being accounted for by considerable Insses in the 
Fresno district by mildew and a few days of hot weather, and in other 
sections, where the Tokay is the principal crop, by the latter. Thomp- 
son Seedless and Malaga grapes were in strong demand, and sold at 
satisfactory prices. Early and late Tokays also sold better than 
iLSual. During the height of the season prices on all grapes dropped to 
a low level and many cars were sold at a loss. Emperors, when of good 
(juality, sold well, but a considerable portion of the crop was not up 
to the standard and in consequence brought low prices. 

The total shipments of deciduous fruit for^the season, exclusive of 
apples, amounted to 11,993 ears; the average selling value, as 
nearly as it can be determined at this time was about $1,100.00 per 
car. Estimating the average freight and refrigeration per car at 
$390.00, commission $77.00 and loading $20.00, the gross charges, 
against each car would aggregate $487.00, which being deducted from 
$1,100.00 leaves $613.00 per car returned to the grower, or a total in 
ronnd numbers of $7,315,000.00 out of which must be paid all expenses 
for producing the crop and getting it ready to market. 
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Railway service during the season was better than ever before until 
■nearly the close, when it "fell down" as usual, A schedule of about 
one hundred and forty-five hours to Chicago was put into effect by 
the Southern Pacific for the benefit of the orange growers, which 
service was subsequently extended to our shipments. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad maintained the same schedule, and 
their service was also satisfactory. 

The Western Pacific Railroad made its entry into the fruit business 
this year and transported a considerable percentage of our shipments. 
Their initial service was rendered in remarkably short time, their fruit 
trains almost approximating the time of passenger service, and in all 
cases equaling the best service of other roads. The new line has fully 
demonstrated its ability to handle sueeessfiilly this class of business 
anfl will undoubtedly grow to be a very important factor in the fruit 
industry of the State. 

The refrigerator car service has been satisfactory. This branch of 
the business is in strong and capable hands, and the fruit growers of 
California have reason to congratulate themselves in having their inter- 
ests so carefully looked after. Owing to the reduced crop, the car 
supply was adequate, a slight trouble from shortage occurring but 
oDce during the season, but demonstrating the fact that the supply ia 
not yet quite equal to the demands of the business. With the natural 
increase in shipments more equipment will be needed another year and 
we wish now to call the attention of the officers of the Pacific Fruit 
Express car line to this fact, so that the necessary steps to provide for 
the business may be taken in time. 

In regard to the question of rates much might be said,- but it is 
largely a repetition of the old story which we all know so well. We 
are a long way from our markets and at best it will always cost us a large 
percentage of. our sales for transportation and refrigeration. 

Immediately following the close of last fruit season the chief horti- 
cultural officer of California called a number of meetings in various 
■fruit centers for the purpose of directing attention to evils resulting 
from indiscriminate and faulty packing of our green fruits and lack 
of care in throwing out and rejecting all imperfect, wormy or defect- 
ive specimens. These meetings awoke widespread interest, were well 
attended, and resulted in steps being immediately taken to secure the 
standardization of our pack. The plan was foUowed out in several 
districts, where salaried inspectors passed upon the fruit before it was 
loaded into the cars, allowing nothing to go forward that did not con- 
form with the standard established. The result of this work has been 
plainly apparent throughout the season, purchasers being well pleased 
and rejections much less frequent than in past years. We believe that 
a very considerable portion of the good success attending the market- 
ing of our crops this season is directly traceable to this work and we 
extend our congratulations to State Commissioner of Horticulture 
Jeffrey for his farsighted action which has resulted beneficially already 
and with its universal application will work a lasting benefit to the 
whole industry. 
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THE CALIFORNIA ALMOND OROWEKS' EXCHANOB. 

By Manager J. P. Dabt.itz. 



In reporting the accomplishments of the California Almond Growers' 
Exchange for the first time we should probably preface our remarks 
by saying that we have really only a partial year's work upon which to 
base out report. 

The work of organizing was begun on the 18th day of March and at 
the present time we have a good portion of the crop still unsold. There- 
fore, the report must be only a partial one. It is not necessary to go over 
much ground in detailing the events which led up to this organization. 
The almond growers having for several years attempted in various 
localities to elfect something of an oi^anization to secure more stable 
markets and better facilities for marketing their product, about five 
different local organizations had been working for one or more years, 
and they were brought face to face with the fact that working inde- 
pendently of each other their product was constantly in competition 
with itself as far as the grower was concerned. In order to overcome 
this it was deemed advisable to attempt an affiliation of these various 
local associations into a central exchange, or marketing body. In carry- 
ing out this idea eleven different associations were oi^anized and incor- 
porated under the new law as non-profit cooperative associations. 
These through equitable basis of representation were joined together 
in the California Almond Growers' Exchange as a central or marketing 
body. This body was also incorporated on a plan similar to the local 
associations all of them being non-profit cooperative organizations,' 
wherein the individual grower becomes the unit in determining and 
controlling the policies. The work and scope of the central body are 
limited to the securing of supplies and information necessary for its 
various members and the members of its afGliated associations, and 
giving the best instruction in regard to a uniform and properly prepared 
product for market. Also determining the market conditions of the 
world affecting the almond crop and place these conditions before its 
members, Mid marketing the crop. 

"We have recognized the inability of each individual member to 
obtain for himself all this information, but by cooperation it is possible 
to gather such information and place it in a condensed form before its 
ibers. Heretofore it has been a very easy matter for cer- 
ed parties to determine quickly the result of any particular 
e in foreign almond growing countries, and then, before 
in California could become aware of these conditions, said 
d send their agents out through the country and buy the 
p at a price which means a handsome profit to the people 
?he result of this organization will be in the future to pre- 
ch action as the members will be posted promptly in case 
of this kind. 
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Starting out as late as we did to eflfect the organization, it has been 
considered very good work to have secured about forty per cent of 
the tonnage of the State for this association during the first year. Of 
courae, we expected many obstacles would have to be met and over- 
come, and we have not been disappointed in the number of these 
obstacles that we have found in our path. It was only natural that 
those who had profited by the past methods of handling the almond 
crop of this State should be disinclined to give up the business which 
they had established, and which meant no inconsiderable income to 
them. Therefore, efforts were made to head off the organization by 
starting out to buy the growing crops from the various districts as 
early as the last days of March, and paying unusually good prices. 
The growers in many cases were unaware of the efforts at organization. 
More of them were unaware of the damage to foreign crops, and in some 
cases failures of former efforts at cooperative marketing on the part of 
growers of various fruits were daunted before the eyes of the almond 
growers by interested parties, and they were very earnestly assured 
they needed to be cautious. In addition to this, we have had the largest 
almond crop in California this year that has ever been produced and 
this, naturally, would have meant low prices. We have had polit- 
ical disturbances throughout the nation practically equal to the presi- 
dential campaign, and this has 3iad its effect to keep down prices, 
yet in the face of all these disturbing elements we have been able to 
steady the market and maintain prices so that we feel growers have 
profited to the extent of between $100,000 and $200,000 on their crop 
this year. Under prevailing conditions affecting the markets, if it 
had not been for the work of this exchange in maintaining prices 
and steadying the market, we feel sure that prices would have been 
unusually low, and operators, who bought as a speculation in March 
and April, were fortunately able to protect themselves because of this 
organization. The growers who remained outside of the organization, 
as is often the case, were able to profit by its work, being able to sell at 
good prices established by this association their product, while members 
of the association had to hold their crop in the warehouse in order to 
maintain the market. 

However, this is all history now and practically all of the unsold por- 
tion of the crop of 1910 is in the possession of this exchange, and, there- 
fore, there should be no thought of demoralizing the market by forcing 
sales indiscriminately. The present holdings are pot large, being very 
much less than 500 tons, and every report of market conditions and 
supplies, which we are able to gather, indicates that the holiday trade 
will clean up everything in the dealers' hands and then they will call 
upon us for the stocks we are holding. It is a self-evident fact that 
when the trade is slow to buy if we press the matter of selling we will 
break the market. This we can not afford to do. It would be equally 
injudicious for the growers and for the trade. The trade is, in a meas- 
ure, cautious about buying, fearing that the growers will not hold 
their product long enough to meet the legitimate market demands, but 
that becoming frightened they would dump everything on the market 
and so utterly demoralize the same. But in all the history of coopera- 
tive organizations no greater spirit of loyalty has been shown than by 
the members of the California Almond Growers' Exchange. 
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Here are the conditions in a nut shell: The general business of the 
country is cautious, buying only for the immediate needs; double the 
average crop of the State; doubt as to our ability to maintain prices; 
our efforts to maintain the prices which the legitimate trade of the 
country warrants in the face of supply and demand. 

Suppose with a sluggish market that we as growers would have 
dumped all our holdings on the market at once, being twice what the 
trade wanted, and what would have resulted? Prices would have 
dropped 3 or 4 cents a pound, which would have meant more than 
$200,000 to the almond growers of California on this year's crop, and 
that is exactly what would have happened in our judgment but for the 
California Almond Growers' Exchange. 

If there is any serious doubt about this, there is yet time to prove it. 
Put our 450 tons of unsold almonds on the market and force a sale 
in the next ten days, and the proof will be evident. But by holding on 
anj selling as the trade requires, we can close out all our holdings in the 
next three to four and possibly five months at maintained prices, and 
the growers wiU have won the day. 

We have learned some things in this our first year's experience. 

First — We must have uniform bleaching and grading of almonds. 
This can be done by each local association having its own warehouse 
and bleaching plant, so that one competent man for each association 
can do the work. As this will save at least one third the expense of 
having it done by the individual grower, it ought to be brought about. 

Secowd— A better marketing arrangement, perhaps our own brokers. 

Third — Some arrangement by which we can advance one half the 
value of the crop to the grower upon delivery whether it is sold or not. 
This is done on grain and should be done on nuts and will be very likely 
hereafter. 

This organization must not be permitted to buy for that would per- 
mit of speculation, which spells ruin to any cooperative marketing 
organization. 

This is but a culmination of long efforts, which have been working 
for the betterment of the tillers of the soil as well as the orehardist and 
vineyardist. Gfenerally speaking, the period from 1785 to 1850 repre- 
sented the idea of preparation for the betterment of the agriculturists 
and horticulturists through cooperation. The next period covering the 
years from 1850 to 1870 has been indicated as the period of agricultural 
exhibitions of county, fairs, which was a step in the direction of improv- 
ing the product of the field and orchard. From 1870 to 1893 Iwgun 
the period of organization among this class of people. 

A mistake was made in beginning at the top instead of the bottom 
for the work of organization, and an attempt to centralize power and to 
form organizations that were too large and unwieldy to be properly 
handled without experience, led to the necessity of having a different 
form of organization. Since 1893 is the period in the United States 
which has pointed to the work of coordination of various organizations, 
that is making a unit of the individual grower and then local associations 
of individual growers being generally gathered in large cooperative 
movements. 

Not the least of the beneficial effects resulting from the work of the 
California Almond Growers' Exchange is the gathering of marketing 
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conditions from the world at large. The selling or actual marketing is 
but the conclusion of the work. It has been deemed essential that we 
gather information from various almond growing districts ,of the world, 
which shall be utterly unbiased and perfectly reliable. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture of Rome, Italy, has afforded us this oppor- 
tunity. Through the Honorable David Lubin, the United States repre- 
sentative to this International Institute of Agriculture, we have been 
. able to gather very much information and with his advice, and by the 
efforts of Congressman Kahn of San Francisco, we have been able to 
get instructions from the departments at Washington requesting the 
International Institute of Agricultiire to secure and prepare for ua 
reports concerning the almond growing sections of the world, and we 
hope within two years to have this feature of the work so well organized 
that no climatic or other conditions affecting the almond crop for better 
or worse in any country of the world, but will immediately become the 
property of every other almond growing country. This will unquestion- 
ably work out the problem of determining the actual market value of the 
almond crop of California in any year on the basis of supply and 
demand of the world. 

It is not our purpose to create a trust, nor is it our purpose to unduly 
inflate prices, but it is our purpose to determine what the almond crop 
should be worth. in any given year and to steady and maintain such a 
price. Whenever the grower, the consumer, and the legitimate trade 
learn just what this means they will all favor the proposition, and we 
look to see the day when almond buyers and almond brokers will be 
just as much pleased with the work of this exchange as will the abnond 
producer and the almond consumer. 
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THE CALIFORNIA BAISIN INDUSTBT. 

By GeobGB rtOBEBTSON. 



California, within a generation, has made a world-wide reputation 
for all its fruita, and produces more than one quarter of all the fruit 
raised in the United States, New York being second, but a long way 
behind. Practically all dried fruits produced in the United States 
come from California. 

That there is still ample room for the further development of the 
fruit industry in this State is proved by the fact that in 1908 we 
imported foreign fruit and nuts to the value of $37,354,000, and in 
1909 to the value of $31,110,000, while the exports of domestic fruit 
and nuts were only about half these sums, amounting to $14,338,000 
in 1908 and $16,568,000 in 1909. 

United Kingdom ?5,400,4U 

Britiab North America (Canada) 4,635,28S 

Germany 2,506,051 

Netherlands 1,349,78» 

Australia and New Zealand 347,050 

France 325,57» 

Belgium 320,478 

Cuba 252,182 

Mexico 190,451 

South Atneriea 127,390 

The effect of the great expansion of the California raisin crop has 
had the satisfactory result of greatly decreasing the imports of foreign 
raisins, which, in 1884, amounted to nearly 54,000,000 pounds, but in 
the last three years have only averaged about 6,000,000 pounds, while 
the exports of California raisins have increased from 3,000,000 pounds 
in 1898 to nearly 8,000,000 pounds in 1909. 

The quantity of Sultanas imported into the United States is not so 
great as is generally supposed, the average for the last two years being 
under 2,000,000 pounds. The imports of currants have remained 
remarkably steady for the past fifteen years. The largest quantity 
imported was 52,000,000 pounds in 1894, when they were duty free, 
and the smallest the following year when the duty was IJ cents per 
pound, with the result that the imports fell off to 16,000,000 pounds. 
As a matter of fact, currants stand in a class by themselves, and do not 
compete to any extent with raisins. 

SuitKTUB lim>OTt«d, Cumnu Imiroried. 

1902 .„ -__ 2.030,374 3B,238,976 

1903 3.055,398 33,878,200 

1904 3,850,444 38347,64ft 

1905 1,685,275 31,742,919 

1906 7.372,568 37,078,311 

1907 1,052,519 38,392,779 

1908 1,638,028 38,652,656 

1909 2.760,386 32,482,111 
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HISTORY OP THE PRODUCTION OF EAISINS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The grapevine has long been cultivated in California. The Mission 
Fathers were the first to grow successfully the European grape in 
this State. They had but one variety, which is still largely grown, and 
is known by the name of the Mission grape. It was planted at San 
Diego in 1769, San Gabriel in 1771, Los Angeles 1781, and Santa Bar- 
bara in 1786, and was largely used for wine making. It was nearly 
eighty years later before the raisin grape was introduced into Cali- 
fornia. 

THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OP THE RAISIN VINE. 

In 1851 Colonel Agostin Haraszth of San Diego grew some Muscatel 
vines from seeds of Malaga raisins. In March, the following year, he 
imported the Muscat of Alexandria from Malaga, Spain, and ten 
years later, during a visit to that place in September, 1861, he selected 
cuttings of the Qordo Blanco, which were afterwards grown and propa- 
gated in his vineyard in San Diego County. He was thus the first 
to introduce the raisin vine into California. Another importation of 
the Muscat of Alexandria was made in 1855 by A. Delmas, and planted 
at San Jose. G. G. Briggs of Davisville also imported Muscatel grape- 
vines from Spain, while E, B. Blowers of "Woodland, Tolo County, 
started one of the first raisin vineyards in 1863 from Gordo Blanco 
cuttings received from Colonel Haraszth. 

EARLY VINEYARDS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

In the more southern parts of the State, Riverside entered the field 
in 1873, when Judge John Wesley North, the founder of the colony of 
that name, first planted the Muscat of Alexandria ; but grape growing in 
that district did not become general until about three years later. In 
El Cajon Valley, San Diego County, the same variety of raisin vines 
were planted by R. G. Clark in 1873, but most of the vineyards in that 
county were not planted until 1884-86. In Orange County raisin 
grapes were also planted about the year 1875-76 by MacPherson Broth- 
ers, who, at one time, were the largest growers and packers in the 
State. Raisins were also produced in San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
counti^ in former years, but owing to the ravages of what has since 
become known as the Anaheim disease, which destroyed thousands of 
acres from 1884 to 1889, growers became discouraged, and oranges and 
lemons have taken the place of vines almost entirely. 

BEGINNING OP. THE RAISIN INDUSTRY IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

Id 1876 W. S. Chapman imported some of the best obtainable Muscat 
vines from Spain for the Central California Colony in Fresno County, 
which, however, proved in no way different from those already growing 
in that county. Who produced the first raisins in California will prob- 
ably never be satisfactorily proved. According to a report of the Cali- 
fornia State Agricultural Society, raisins were exhibited by Dr. J. 
Strentzel at the state fair in 1863. The first successful raisin vine- 
yards in the State were those planted by G. G. Briggs of Davisville, in 
Solano County, and by R. B. Blowers of Woodland, Tolo County. The 
former vineyard contained mainly Muscats of Alexandria, and the 
latter, Gordo Blanco. Both these vineyards produced raisins as early 
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as 1867, but it was not until 1873 that any quantity was placed on the 
market, 

FIRST PKESNO VLNEYABDS. 

In the fall of 1873, Muscat vines were first brought to Fresno, when 
25 acres of the Muscat of Alexandria were planted in the Eisen vine- 
yard. In 1876-77 T. C. White planted the Raisina vineyard in the Cen- 
tral California Colony, Freano, with Gordo Blanco Muscatels brought 
from Blowers' vineyard at "Woodland. The follomng year Miss M. P. 
Austin planted her "Hedgerow" vineyard with the same variety, and 
Robert Barton also planted 25 acres of Muscat vines, but did not make 
raisins until later. The Butler vineyard, one of the largest, was first 
planted in 1879, while Colonel William Forsyth commenced grape 
growing In 1881-82. Most of his vineyard, however, was planted a year 
or two later. 



PKODTJCTION OP RAISINS DOXJBLEn IN FIVE TEARS. 

Twenty-five years ago Fresno County commenced to take the lead, 
which it has kept increasing ever since, while southern California, 
especially Los Angeles and Orange counties, continued to fall off in their 
production, as illustrated by the following summary: 





i3sa. 

2,140,000 

2,580,000 

4780,000 
l,34a000 
200,000 
120,000 


1986. 

4,500.000 

3,900.000 

3,600,000 
1,500,000 
500.000 
160.000 


7,000,000 

3,800,000 

1,700,000 
2,500.000 
400,000 
200,000 


1888, 

8.800.000 

5,400,000 

840.000 
2.500,000 
800,000 
220,000 


9.500,000 
5,300,000 
160.000 


Blverslde and San Bernar- 
dino 

Lob Angeles and Orange 
















Other smaller districts 


240,000 


300.000 


400,000 


500,000 


500,000 


Totals 


9,400.000 


14,460,000 


16,000,000 


16,860,000 


19.740.000 



These llsures e 



e only an approximation. . 



Kings County does not appear in this list, as it was then part of 
Tulare County, not being organized into a separate county until 1893. 
Within the last twenty years great changes have taken place. Orange 
and Solano counties no longer produce raisins; Los Angeles County very 
few; Yolo County, which at one time produced Sultanas and Thomp- 
son's Seedless in considerable quantities, now finds it more profitable to 
ship them as table grapes ; while the large vineyards in Riverside and 
San Bernardino counties are more devoted to wine grapes. Of the 
fifty-two counties in California, only ten produce raisins in any quan- 
tity: 
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Twelve CouNTica Whebb Raisins Are Produced— (Chop op 1909). 

Fresno 83,404,000 

Tulare 20,000.000 

KinEB 18,000,000 

Sutter 4,500,000 

San Bemsrdini^ 3,600,000 

San Diego 3,200,000 

Madera 2,400,000 

Yolo 2,TO0,000 

Kem 1,100,000 

Colusa 900,000 

Lo9 Angeles 600,000 

Riverside 296,000 

Total „ 140.000,000 

With the view of presenting an impartial statement, every county 
(with two exceptions, where no statement can be obtained) has here 
been given the full amount of raisins it claims to have produced, which 
in some cases appear to be very liberal estimates. Butte County 
reported the production of 61,350 pounds last year, and Tehama County 
14,000 pounds, but the amount is too small to be taken into account. 
A good crop in Fresno County is nearer 90,000,000 pounds than 
83,000,000, or more than the other thirteen counties combined, and the 
proportion is between 64 and 70 per cent of the whole crop. Fresno 
County has only been credited with the balance of the crop and the total 
for the latter county is decidedly conservative. However, with such an 
overwhelming predominance, Fresno can well afford to be generous. 
These figures show that Fresno County now produces about sixty per 
cent of the raisin crop, or nearly double that of Spain, which has held 
the lead for centuries, the Fresno crop first being equal to the Spanish 
crop in 1892. In the early days Placer and Shasta counties produced 
raisins on a smalt scale. When raisins were first shipped east in any 
quantity, it is impossible to say. In 1875 New York reported that up to 
November 1st, 6,000 twenty-two pound boxes of California raisins had 
Jjeen received. A-bout 1888 Fresno appears to have shipped a consider- 
able quantity for the first time. In 1887 the market reports state that 
"Fresno raisins of excellent quality are now on the market, especially 
from the Butler and Forsyth vineyards," The large growers did their 
packing in those days. While comparatively a few years ago Colonel 
Forsyth, who was the leading pioneer in seeding raisins, then only in 
the experimental stage, first put seeded raisins on the market, it was 
with some difflculty that about 20 tons were disposed of, and no one 
then imagined the industry would grow to such large proportions. The 
Pacific Coast Seeded Raisin Company in Fresno can now turn out 300 
tons a day, besides other small plants elsewhere. ' In the last fifteen 
years the output has increased from 700 tons to nearly 30,000 tons. 

RAISIN GRAPE VARIETY. 

For more than half a century many varieties of grapes have been 
brought into California from all the grape producing countries of the 
world. Coming from different countries they have many names. 
Some of these have been preserved, some lost, and others have received 
local appellations. The varieties of raisin grapes are few in number— the 
white Muscat of Alexandria, the Muscatel, GEordo Blanco — held the first 
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place; the "White Malaga and Feher Szagna are used to a small ext«iit; 
the seedless varietiea are the Sultana (which is grown extensively near 
Smyrna in Asia Minor and was first brought to California by Colonel 
Agoston Haraszth in 1861), and Thompson Seedless, so named by the 
Sutter County Horticultural Society after W. Thompson, Sr., of Tuba 
City, who procured the cuttings in 3878 from Ellwamger & Barry of 
Rochester, New York. It was by them described as "a grape from Con- 
stantinople, named Lady Decoverly," and is now to be found in all 
parts of the State. Professor Bioletti of the University of California, 
and other high authorities, consider the variety identical with the Sul- 
tana but an improved variety. The growth of the raisin industry in 
California has been remarkable. Some thirty-six years ago the raisin 
crop was estimated to be worth only $4,000. For the first six years prog- 
ress was slow. In 1879, the crop first exceeded one million pounds; in 
1885 it amounted to over nine million pounds, and the following year 
jumped up to fourteen million pounds, and continued to increase 
steadily until it has reached the enormous total of 140,000,000 pounds. 

THE PROBLEM OP MAKKETINQ THE CHOP. 

The home trade of any country is always the most important and the 
most profitable, as it gives supi)ort to a greater quantity of productive 
• labor in that country, and increases the value of its annual produce more 
than an equal capital employed in foreign trade. When the produce of 
any particular industry exceeds the demand of the country, the surplus 
must be sent abroad. Our exports of raisins, although not very large, 
have been increasing the last year or two, and now exceed the quantity 
imported. 

In 1909 the export of raisins to difEerent parts of the globe was ; 

Europe 100,000 

North America (Canada) 6,374,222 

Soutli America 32,253 

Asia 201.756 

Oceania (Australia and New Zealand) 1,165,954 

Africa 5,896 

Total 7,880.161 

Canada is by far our best customer, consuming upwards of 5,700,000 
pounds. New Zealand comes next with 1,100,000 pounds; Mexico, 
177,000 pounds ; and Japan, 105,000. 

According to high authority, there are good times coming for Cali- 
fornia raisins and other fruit growers with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, The London Times, in a special article on this subject, recently 
published, says: "America will control the main trade of the south- 
eastern Pacific after the completion of the Panama Canal. The center 
of gravitation of the commercial world will be changed. The eflEeet of 
the canal upon the import trade of Australia and New Zealand will 
be that it will render those markets much more accessible to the manu- 
facturing states of America, and will therefore make American com- 
petition more keen in these colonial markets than it is at present. But 
the most revolutionary change will result from the fact that California 
wines and fruits will be able to compete more successfully in European 
markets. ' ' 
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Efforts have been made in recent years to increase the consumption 
of raisins in the United States, and there is no reason why they should 
not prove successful, as there is ample room for a greatly extended use 
of this wholesome fruit. The United Kingdom consumes annually 
about 73,000,000 pounds of raisins and 142,000,000 pounds of currants, 
or a total of about 215,000,000, equal to five pounds per capita. In the 
United States, the consumption is leas than one pound and a half per 
capita. In otber words, if the American public appreciated raisins, as 
they have been for centuries in Europe, the acreage in raisin grapes 
might be more than doubled without causing overproduction. 

In order to give stability to the raisin market, it must have powerful 
and well organized support behind it; in other words, some association 
or corporation to warehouse and hold the goods, only supplying the 
market according to the demand. Sooner or later it must come to 
some form of association or cooperation ; it is the growers' only hope for 
paying prices. In recent years there has been a large carry-over from 
the old crop, which has to be disposed of early in the season, and the 
markets in consequence have been more or less demoralized. Another 
factor in the situation is that many growers, being in want of ready 
money, are in a hurry to sell at once, which still further helps to depress 
prices. 

ADVEETISINQ AND PACKING. 

In order to dispose of our raisins {or other fruits) much may be 
done through judicious advertising, but this is an art that requires men 
of experience to make it a sucews. During the last two years the 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce has devoted a considerable 
amount of time and money to bring raisins to the notice of the public, 
by having a Raisin Day on April 30th, and by exhibits in the East and 
elsewhere. Another matter of the utmost importance is to insure that 
only good sound fruit is shipped, and that the packing, both as regards 
quality and weight, is in accordance with the description, for it is well 
worth while to study the requirements of your customers, especially 
those abroad. It is a common complaint in consular reports that this 
matter is seldom considered. If these points are attended to it may give 
you the key to new or lai^r markets, and make the open door open 
wider still. 

We may well take notice of Canadian methods which have met with 
great success. A few years ago an act was passed, among other pro- 
visions, prohibiting the use of any designation such as "fin^t," "best," 
or "extra quality," unless the fruit was all sound, of one variety, prop- 
erly packed, and unless not less than ninety per cent was entirely free 
from any defect. The faced or .shown surface must be representative 
of the quality throughout the package. 

Professor Edmund R. Lake of the Oregon State Agricultural College 
stated a few years ago "that the chief objection to the products of the 
Pacific coast is that it is not uniform in size, quality and pack, and that 
there is no certainty that an order placed and filled satisfactorily one 
year can be duplicated the next on a large scale." 

In former years, raisins, especially in wet seasons or when they had 
been badly sanded, have been washed or "processed," and thus ren- 
dered so inferior that packers have not ventured to ship them under their 
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own brands. This is a short-sighted policy which causes imtold damage 
to the raisin industry, and undoes the value of any amount of adver- 
tising. Under no eircumstanera should inferior or damaged raisins 
ever be packed ; they should be sent to the distillery, fed to hogs and 
cattle, or even destroyed. In the early part of this year there were two 
convictions in the east under the pure food law, where the raisins were 
stated to be full of dirt and unfit for human food. Such cases inflict 
an immense amount of damage to the industry concerned. 

Another drawback to a holdover crop is that raisins, unlike wine, do 
not improve by keeping; quite the contrary; we sometimes keep raisins 
too long, but dispose of the wine too soon. The best always pays the 
best. There is not a commodity in commerce in which some firm or 
brand does not take the lead of all others. You all know from expe- 
rience that in food, drink, clothing, and articles of every description, 
there is always some name, or make, that commands the highest price. 
"Why should this be so? The answer is that the majority of the public 
are always prepared to pay a higher price when they know that they can 
depend on obtaining the best. Another disadvantage the raisin indus- 
try labors under is having too many brands, and some of them with 
names that are the reverse of appropriate — and there is a great deal in 
a name. The Pacific Coast Seeded Raisin Company alone packs raisins 
for various firms, in upwards of 500 brands. 

"With regard to foreign trade, all descriptions should be printed in the 
language of the country for which they are intended; the extra cost 
would be small compared with the results which would be obtained. 
We all realize that cheaper transportation for small packages of merchan- 
dise would be of the greatest value in this country to producers and con- 
sumei^ alike. A large trade is carried on between tlje United Kingdom 
and British colonies, especially, by means of the parcels post. As an 
illustration, I may mention that a few weeks ago I sent a box of raisins 
lo London. The raisins cost $1.75; the express charges amounted to 
$5.50. Such charges are prohibitory and destroy trade which might 
otherwise be obtained. 

I am not here to-day to "boost" either Fresno County or the Cali- 
fornia raisin industry. "Boost" is an ugly word, and means in most 
cases exaggeration. It is far better to present facts and figures in a con- 
servative manner, and allow those interested to draw their own con- 
clusions. Any individual who has been led to expect too much by 
glowing reports, and finds the result much below his expectations, 
becomes the worst advertising medium in the world ; it is far better to 
understate the prospects, and it pays to do so in the long run. To sum 
up, it may be safely predicted that, good raisins, well packed, will 
always be in demand. That the raisin industry has a great future 
before it there can be little doubt, but to put it on a sound basis, there 
must be organization or cooperation, which is the only thing that will 
solve the difficulties which now confront this great industry. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 

By W. A. Bearu. Member Country Life Commis! 



The Commission on Country Life was created by former President 
Roosevelt in August, 1908, and charged with the duty of investigating 
and reporting to him the condition of country life in the United States. 
The members were Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, dean of the Agricultural 
College of Cornell University, Mr. Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace's 
Farmer," Dr. Kenyon L, Butterfield, president of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of "World's Work," and 
Mr, Gifford Pinchot. Later, the President appointed two additional 
members, Mr. Charles S. Barrett, president of the Farmers' Union of 
America, and myself. 

The inquiry covered all states of the Union. It included a series of 
public hearings in various parts of the country, farmers' schoolhouse 
meetings, the results of which were forwarded to the Commission at 
Washington ; a voluminous correspondence, including more than 100,000 
replies to a set of questions propounded by the Commission and sent 
broadcast by the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
answers to iiuestions were tabulated by the Census Bureau. In addition 
to these sources of information, detailed studies of assigned subjects 
were made by individual members of the Commission. 

Nearly two years have now elapsed since the report of the Commission 
v.-as placed in the hands of the President and by him transmitted to 
Congress. During this period there has been much discussion of the 
report, followed by organized action in many parts of the country sub- 
stantially along the lines recommended. The inquiry has served to 
direct attention to a real need in the country life of the nation and there 
is in progress to-day a movement designed to meet this need. 

Numerous state and interstate conventions have been held for the pur- 
pose of discussing country life deficiencies and remedies. Several states 
have country life commissions, several of the states of the Pacific North- 
west have an interstate country life commission and an organized move- 
ment that is well advanced. All over this country there are manifesta- 
tions of interest in the movement, one of the most important being the 
rapid advance in the development of agricultural education in the public 
schools and increasing interest in the redirection of the rural schools to 
the end that they may better serve the interests of the open country-. 
Teachers' associations, as well as other bodies, are active in the move- 
ment to develop the latent possibilities of the open country as a place of 
permanent abode. 

So much for the general situation : I shall now endeavor to define the 
condition which seems to call for remedy. No doubt many good people 
who have not given deep thought to this matter wonder what this 
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country life movement is all about. They know the farmers are pros- 
perous, more prosperous than ever before, and fail to see where anytiiing 
is particularly wrong when the farmers are making money faster than 
ever before in the history of farming in this country. The fact is, how- 
ever, that prosperity is not the answer to the country life problem. On 
the contrary, it is often the largest factor in the development of the 
very conditions of which complaint is made. 

Country life is less inviting and less satisfying than city life, and the 
country life problem is to develop in the country standards of living that 
approximate in aU that goes to make life worth while, the standards 
of the town and city. 

The problem is important because it is essential that there be main- 
tained in this country a strong, virile, and distinctively American popu- 
lation. This fact was strongly emphasized by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress transmitting the report. He said: "We need 
the development of men in the open country who will be in the future as 
in the past, the stay and strength of the nation in time of war, and its 
guiding and controlling spirit in time of peace." 

The fact that country life shows marked deficiencies as compared with 
city life will hardly be questioned. In order to bring the matter forci- 
bly to your attention, however, I am going to ask you this question : Do 
you consider the country as attractive as the city as a place of perma- 
nent abode 1 Does your neighbor ao consider it V Do your children and 
your neighbors' children so consider it! 

Some of us who are fond of boasting of the manifold advantages of 
California may find it a trifie ditScuIt to accept the statement that 
there are deficiencies in the country life of this State as well as in that of 
the older and less desirable commonwealths. Such deficiencies do exist, 
however, and we must not blind ourselves to the fact. Here, as else- 
where, the boys and girls reared in the country are leaving it for the 
city while alien people are taking over the land. Country life in Cali- 
fornia is undoubtedly more attractive than country life in many other 
st-ates, but it is less attractive to those born on the soil than city life in 
California. 

In the solution of the problem and the development of a new country 
life, California should take a leading part. In many respects the agri- 
cultural portions of this State present features of attractiveness that 
are not approached in any other state of the Union, and to this may be 
added the advantage of a productiveness equaled only in the tropical 
regions. We are assembled in the very heart of the great valley of 
California, destined to become the productive area on the American 
continent, and it would seem tiat here is the place to develop a rural 
civilization that will comprise the best the world knows, a country life 
that win be at once the most inviting, the most satisfying, and an exam- 
ple to country dwellers everywhere. 

That this great valley and other agricultural sections of this State 
will be prosperous and populous is certain. We must not be content, 
however, with assurance of prosperity merely. The problems of coun- 
try life must not be confounded with economic problems. The country 
life problem is of educational, social and other advantages, of suitable 
environment, of ideals; the economic problems are of dollars and cents. 
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It ia true that a degree of prosperity is essential to the development of a 
satisfying life in either the city or the country, but prosperity alone is 
often a bar to the development of the best country life for the reason 
that the prosperous farmers move to town. 

The movement to town impoverishes the country. It removes an 
important and valuable social element, and it removes the incentive to 
school and road improvement. It takes to the cities and towns the 
wealth produced upon the farms and aids in the development of superior 
advantages there. 

In this State we have before us an era of settlement. The greater 
part of the tillable lands of California are undeveloped or only partially 
developed, and the resources of these lands are the principal basis of our 
expectations of increase in population and wealth in all that goes to 
make a great and prosperous commonwealth. Our country life in the 
fullest sense is yet to be developed and we are fortunate, therefore, in 
having called to our attention thus early the need of concerted and 
organized effort to develop in the country a community life approxima- 
ting that of the cities. 

I have come here to invite your attention to the opportunity which 
we of California have to lead in a work that means much to this State 
and more to the nation. The movement from the land to the city must 
be checked or reversed. The young men and the young women must 
be taught the value of the advantages which the country offers. They 
must learn that the prizes of life are available to them upon the farms 
and they must be interested in the development of the latent advantages 
of country living. 

The time was when the farmer was the leader in the important affairs 
of this country, and the farmer is coming back. The business of farming 
ia becoming more profitable every year, and will continue to do so because 
the land area can not be increased while the population must increase. 
The farm affords opportunities for self -development that are not usually 
found amid the rush and push of modern city life; it affords oppor- 
tunity for study and reflection, and these must be the foundation of any 
real success in life, 

"We must not view this problem, however, from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the farmer only. "We must consider his contribution to the 
welfare of the nation at large. A home owning population on the land 
is and must be the real foundation of the greatness of this republic. To 
the end that men may be content to remain on the land and rear their 
families there, country life must be developed to its highest possibilities. 

This consideration should impress itself seriously upon us of Califor- 
nia. Here we have an alien and unassimilable race that seeks to acquire 
land in this State and already enjoys a practical monopoly of at least 
one producing industry. We want neither alien ownership nor a system 
of landlordism, but a healthy, American and home owning rural popu- 
lation, and the way to assure this is to develop the capabilities of our 
delightful climatic conditions along lines already approached in some 
of the most advanced districts of the State. 

The problem, both here and elsewhere, is largely of education, and 
the place to begin is with the educational system. The place to educate 
the young people to an appreciation of the opportunities which the 
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country offers is in the country schools. Our schools are not doing this. 
Our country schools are not seeking to inculcate country ideals or to 
develop country spirit, nor do they emphasize in any essential way the 
things of the country. In the country schools, as elsewhere, the tend- 
ency is toward the city and the things of the city are exalted. 

All this is of interest to you, fruit growers of California. You repre- 
sent the best intelligence engaged in the farming business and you can 
do much to further this movement in this State. I have no more inter- 
est in this than any other person in this room, and I have no appeal to 
make to you. I have stated the facts; your interest will suggest the 
action to be taken. 
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SQUIRREL ERADICATION. 



The extermination of squirrels has become one of the serious problems 
of this State. The interest in the subject, prior to 1907, was almost 
wholly an economic and imaneial one. Since that date evidence has 
been collected which proves that this animal is responsible for the trans- 
mission of plague and the chief cause of its continuance in this country. 
As a result, the sanitarian has become interested in the natural history 
of the ground squirrel, and has joined hands with the economic interests 
in the war of extermination. 

A statement of the annual losses due to these animals should not be 
necessary. The fruit growers are perhaps better informed on this sub- 
ject than the general public, so I will mention only a few facts in this 
connection. In a recent paper Dr. Merriam, of the Biological- Survey, 
stated that they inflict injury on all classes of crops, and rank among 
the most destructive of our native rodents. The amount of the annual 
loss to agriculture was given as $10,000,000.00. This we can readily 
believe in view of their wide diatribution and great numbers on the 
Pacific coast. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

The neees.sity. for cooperation and organization in the work of squirrel 
destruction is fully appreciated. Without the assistance of the fanner, 
orchardist, and iMidowner generally, success will be impossible. With 
a view of securing the personal cooperation of property owners, a state- 
wide campaign of publicity and education has been inaugurated by the 
State health authorities. It is pointed out, in the literature issued, that 
the project should be taken up for the purpose of protecting the lives 
of the citizens and also to save the crops from destruction. The view- 
points of both the sanitarian and the agriculturist are thus considered. 

A plan of campaign has been proposed which places the legal respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the county boards of supervisors. As they 
are the source of authority, all official work should be done with their 
consent and cooperation. It is the purpose of the health authorities, 
both Federal and State, to enforce the State law of March 13, 1909, 
called an "Act for the extermination of rodents." It is believed, how- 
ever, that the landowner will willingly take up the work, in view of the 
benefits to be gained by destroying the pests. 

The Federal Government, in aid of the State Health Board, has made 
a liberal appropriation, and will render further assistance by the detail 
of experienced medical officers whose time will be given wholly to the 
work. It is realized that the problem can not be solved in a year, or 
at any fixed time; therefore plans have been made to place the eradi- 
cative procedures on a permanent basis. With this object in view, a 
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thoroughly equipped camp will be established in the squirrel-infested 
region, where practical instruction will be given in field methods. Al- 
though designed primarily for the training of our own employees, this 
camp may be utilized by fanners and others who may desire such 
instruction. The expense of the camp will be charged against the 
Federal fund. 

The full details of the plan of campaign may be obtained by writing 
to the Federal laboratory in San Francisco, or from the Secretary of 
the State Board of Health at Sacramento. 

METHODS OP Ground squirrel extermination. 
One method, applicable during the wet season when the green grass 
is out, depends upon the use of liquid bisulphide of carbon, which is 
put in the holes. A second method depends upon the use of poisoned 
grain. A common method of applying bisulphide is as follows : From 
one to three days prior to the application of the poison all squirrel bur- 
rows in the area to be poisoned are well stopped with earth. The holes 
found open upon arrivalof the poison squad will indicate to them the 
burrows containing squirrels. Two men working together can apply 
the poison most rapidly ^d economically. One man is provided with 
a supply of "waste," "sacking," or other absorbent material, divided 
into a number of small balls about half the size of the first. The bisul- 
phide is carried in an ordinary one gallon oil can, and refilled from time 
to time from a supply kept in a cool place out of the sun. He is sup- 
plied with matches. His "pardner" carries a long-handled shovel. 
On arrival at on open burrow, a small ball of waste is saturated with 
two ounces of bisulphide, dropped deeply into the burrow and a match 
applied. After a moment's time the man with the shovel stops with 
earth this burrow, and all. other burrows near from which the gas 
escapes. On subsequent inspection of the field all opened burrows will 
indicate holes lacking effective treatment. 

During the dry season some form of grain poison with strychnine 
will probably serve the purpose best. A formula for the preparation 
of poisoned barley is as follows : 

Whole barley 20 pounds 

Starch paate_l 1 pint 

Strjchnine sulphate 1 ounce 

Saccharine 1 dram 

The barley is placed in a receptacle large enough to permit thorough 
stirring (as a wash tub). One pint of water is then brought to a boil 
and sufficient laundry starch (about two tablespoonfuls dissolved in a 
little cold water) is slowly added to form, when well cooked, a paste 
about the consistency of cream. The strychnine (first powdered, if in 
crystals) and the saccharine are now added to the hot starch paste, 
and the mixture well stirred until dissolved. "While still hot this is 
poured over the barley, mixed well, and the whole put aside for several 
hours before using. This formula is recommended because of its sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and effectiveness. Scatter a teaspoonful along the 
Sfiuirrel trails or on hard bare places near the hole'). The poison should 
not be placed in heaps on the soft mounds at the mouths of the holes. 
It will probably be found most efficient if scattered early in the morn- 
ing, between the hours of three and seven o'clock. 
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AOBICULTUEAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

B; Edwabd HyjlTi, State SupeilntenUcnt of SchoolE. 



This, I think, is a fact : that nearly every one to-day believes that 
our schools must become more closely allied to the industries by which 
.our people live. More particularly, our California schools must be 
open to the genius of agriculture. Our gold will be exhausted; our 
oil will all be pumped out ; our forests will be gathered to their fathers ; 
all with a reckless haste and improvidence that we can not stay. But 
the soil will be more permaneift. By its fruits California must always, 
in the large way, stand or fall. Our power and prosperity in the future 
depend upon the skill and the intelligence by which our people are able 
to practice the arts of agriculture and horticulture. 

It is easy to agree that the schools shall take in agriculture. But it 
is tremendously difficult to find out just' how this may be done. No 
one knows as yet. There must be myriad experiments and a thousand 
grotesque failures before we succeed. The casual observer does not 
dream of the difBculties and stumbling blocks in the Way. It is the 
work of years to get a new idea really planted and growing in the set 
conservatism of a social institution like our school system. There is 
danger, when we professional educators take hold of a live and vital 
thing like agriculture, that we squeeze all the real live interest out of 
it in order to teach it in a conventional way.- When it becomes 
embalmed in regular text-books, perfunctory recitations, and periodical 
examinations, it fails of its true minion. It does not get there. If it 
would truly succeed, ways must be found to keep it alive, to keep it 
in touch with country life, to invest it with the realities of extracting 
a living from the soil. And mark you this : the teachers of agriculture 
are not yet bred. Hundreds of years have been spent in growing good 
teachers of mathematics, literature, language — let us not run away vrith 
the notion that we can build up an agricultural Rome in a day. It is 
necessary to have some foimdation for any kind of building. It is 
highly desirable to instill a spirit of sympaUiy for agriculture into the 
minds of all the people and to bring them into actual contact with the 
agricultural life. For many generations everything in education has 
tended away from the farm. The district school never does one thing 
in all its curriculum to prepare the boys and girls for a living on their 
fathers' farms. It always heads them rather toward clerkly or pro- 
fessional pursuits in the town or city. 
■ Now the object of this paper is a very simple one, that may be tersely 
stated. It is to call attention to the fact and to emphasize it, that we 
must find something different from the traditional text-book method 
of approach if we would really get the genius of agriculture into the 
public schools; to name two or three methods of approach that are 
different, and to suggest that the best plan for a school to undertake 
agriculture is by finding ways to cooperate personally with the nearest 
agricultural industry, by actually entering into its spirit and its labors. 

A movement has started in the prune orchards of the Santa Clara 
Valley that bears directly upon these educational questions. The idea 
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is to enlist the interest and the labor of the children and the people of 
the villages and towns in the harvesting of our perishable fruit crops, 
paying them full market wages for their work, fumiBhing them safe 
and attractive camping places, facilitating their coming and going, and 
giving them a season of healthful, active outdoor life. This is a prac- 
tical course of study in California agriculture that may well command 
the cooperation of the educational forces of the State. The school term 
may very well begin and close so that the children and their parents 
can take part in the chief industry of the neighborhood. The curse of 
the fruit grower is the lack of labor in the gathering of his crop. This 
it is that brings the indigestible foreigners upon us, Japanese, Hindus, 
Chinese. This it is that is forcing much of our richest lands into the 
hands of aliens. The safety of our nation lies in having our land owned 
by our own people who earn their living ^rom the soil. 

It is a splendid thing to see the schools closed and the villages depopu- 
lated during the harvest season; to see the parente and the children 
living outdoors for a time and helping to pick the hops, gather the grapes, 
dry the peaches, take care of the prunes, apricots, tomatoes, and all that. 
It makes stronger, happier, wholesomer people. Everybody may well 
join in it. There is no loss of dignity in it. It advances the interests 
of California's great industry, the industrj' by which we must live for 
centuries into' the future, with the world for a rival. It is truly 
educational, in the best and highest sense. It is worthy of remark that 
Homer Craig, an orehardist at Campbell, has been able in this way for 
the past three years to avoid the use of Asiatic labor. By making things 
agreeable and attractive for families to come to him for a summer out- 
ing, while working in the fruit, he finds that enough labor comes to 
him to harvest his crop ; and this without any cooperation on the part 
of the school authorities. There is something in this work worth look- 
ing into. 

The raising of a school garden is a most delightful and practical 
method of approach. Not all teachers have the knowledge and sym- 
pathy that make for the highest success, but nearly all come of ancestry 
that lived by the soil ; and if their minds are open, their hearts willing, 
the old interests will come back. Not all rural schools are adapted to gar- 
dening, but many of the most successful school gardens are raised at 
the homes of the children. 

There is no higher or more inspiring opportunity for a genuine 
teacher than to lead some children in the preparation and the planting 
of a piece of ground, be it large or small, and in the finding out about 
the plants and the insects that come of the venture day by day. There 
is no finer enterprise for a group of young people to engage in, under 
the inspiration of a genuine teacher, than to rent a bit of ground, to 
prepare it, plant it, care for it, market its product, keeping strict 
account of every step. That is experience ; it is real life. 

Most of the things we now teach would group themselves about it 
and grow out of it — arithmetic, bookkeeping, nature study and science. 
And let ua remember that the thing does not even need to be a com- 
mercial success in order to be successful educationally. I take it that 
there is not a person within these walls who has succeeded with every 
job he tackled. Failure is as natural as success — probably more so. 
If the bugs get away with the crop — if neglect of a certain point cuts 
out the profit — if the season was unfavorable — if the frost came too 
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late — -was the enterprise then destitute of value, and a fair mark for 
clumsy and thoughtless witt By no means. It is real life, and it is 
doing the work it set out to do, no matter whether the actual returns 
were large or small. 

It is the experience of other states that the most efficient approach to 
agriculture is by the organization of boys' and girls' agricultural clubs. 
These are formed for some specific and tangible purpose, as a competi- 
tion under certain rules in the growing of wheat, or potatoes, or cotton, 
the raising of poultry or gardens, the baking of bread, the canning of 
fruit. 

New York is the pioneer. Under the direction of Cornell University 
this state began work in 1898. It now has a membership of 75,000 boys 
and girls in its clubs, and has for its official organ the Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, that goes to 7,000 teachers. Nebraska began this work 
in 1905, devoting its chief energy to the growing and the cooking of 
corn, under directions and recipes sent from the State University. In 
the fall they have local prize-winning contests in the township, then in 
the counties, and finally for the state, with a grand "corn-banquet" 
bringing together 2,000 to 3,000 boys and girls from all over the 
commonwealth. The county superintendents of "Winnebago Count;', 
Illinois, and Keokuk County, Iowa, have made national reputations in 
this work. Texas and Georgia are at it, too, and more than twenty 
other states. 

An agricultural club may be organized in a single California school, 
and may do enthusiastic work. It is larger and better for the whole 
county to undertake it. Ambitious county superintendents of schools 
in the rural regions have an inspiring opportunity for usefulness in 
this field. There should be means provided for public displays of the 
results of competition. There should be some periodical to knit the 
organization together. There should be some leader who can travel 
about among the different clubs encouraging them and telling them 
what their fellows are doing. 

Doubtless the time will come when the superintendents and teachers 
of agricultural counties will be chosen for enthusiasm and skill in this 
■^-ery kind of work. No superintendent in California has as yet taken it 
np. There is a fascinating field lying ready, a field for fame and glory, 
as well as for the highest service to the State. 

Tarmers' Bulletin No. 385 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture gives the latest and best information about the movement in a 
large way. The necessary leaders, the enthusiastic superintendents 
the essential periodical and all else that is needed will come — will come 
when the demand is strong enough to warrant it. 

This, perhaps, sufficiently covers my theme. I have tried to say very 
distinctly that we have little to hope for in introducing so great and live 
a thing as agriculture to our boys and girls in the way we would do with 
a new grammar or a revised arithmetic. I have tried to remark very 
hopefiilly that in fostering such different things as school gardens, agri- 
cultural clubs, and taking part in the nearest industry, we shall be 
laying a foimdation in the body politic for the structure in the schools 
that we would build. I shall try to come to a full stop by pledging 
you my best efforts during my life in the future to bring this thing 
about ; for the reason that it seems to me the most important thing to-day 
for the schools of California to grasp. 
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IBEIGATION THE BASIS AND THE MEASUBE OF THE 
PRESENT AGRIOULTUBAL GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA. 



California is now undergoing the most rapid agricultural growth in 
her history. The dream of those who have seen all of the broad acres 
of the great valley yielding back to Nature full annual recompense for 
the rich endowment of soil and water and sunshine she has showered on 
this favored land is coming true. And the signiticant fact about this 
growth is that, in the aggregate, irrigation is both its basis and its 
measure. 

During the past quarter of a century the increase in the area of 
cropped lands in California north of Tehaehapi, which embraces the 
great bulk of the area of the State, has been relatively small. Yet 
the number of farms and the number of farmers have grown, especially 
during the past seven or eight years, in an almost unprecedented 
manner. One has not far to look to see that the beginning of this 
breaking up of the old grain estates of the seventies could could not have 
come about without water to make their diversified culture in 40 and 
80-acre holdings possible. Neither does one fail to note that the mag- 
nificent agricultural increase south of Tehaehapi during the past 
decade has also been due to irrigation. 

To imply, however, that California is now experiencing a great 
agricultural awakening due to irrigation does not mean that rapid 
growth was not made and that wonderful things were not accomplished 
during the first half -century of the State's occupancy by Americans. 
No amount of pen-picture writing could minimize the achievements of 
California farmers or discolor the romance of California agriculture 
prior to 1900. Progress blazed its way to accomplishments that com- 
manded the respect and admiration of people everywhere. Irrigation 
in the south made a garden of a desert. To the extent that it was 
absolutely necessary in the north, it accomplished the same result in 
a less degree, and where it was not absolutely necessary the grainfields 
and orchards and vineyards in many cases made their owners wealtl^. 
But within ten years the northern farmers and landowners have come 
to understand that "sky farming" is not the best fanning, even in 
northern California, and that the best success in agriculture can only 
come with the small intensely cultivated and irrigated farm. 

THE IRRIQABLE AND IRRIGATED AREAS. 

About 60 per cent of California is taken up with the high Sierra, 
Coast Range, and desert mountains, leaving 40 per cent, or about forty 
million acres below 3,500 feet elevation, devoted to the growth of agri- 
cultural products of one kind or other or to grazing. Of this great 
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area about fifteen million acres are valley lands and largely irrigable. 
Some of the higher mountain land is also irrigable, and quite a little of 
it is irrigated. In various irrigable sections of the State, the soil, mois- 
ture, t^aperature, and crop conditions are abont as diverse as can be 
found anywhere in this country. 

In the northeastern mountain valleys of Modoc, Lassen, and Plumas 
counties the elevation ranges from 4,000 to 5,000 feet and the climate 
resembles that of portions of the Rocky MoimtaioB, with a short grow- 
ing season and winter temperatures frequently below zero. The other 
extreme is Imperial Valley, at the southeastern comer, where the land 
lies lower than the sea, and temperatures are the highest to be found in 
the entire West. Despite these great differences, irrigation is as nec^- 
sary to full production in the northern counties as at Imperial. The 
difference is merely in the degree of that necessity; at Imperial no 
beneficial growth whatever is possible without water, while in -Modoc, 
Lassen, and Plumas comities irrigation makes at least two blades of 
alfalfa grow where only one blade grew before. 

In the great interior valley, with ten million acres of irrigable land 
and less than one fifth of it irrigated, the relative necessity for irriga- 
tion to produce crops decreases from south to north, yet, following the 
same reasoning that is applied above to the northeastern and southeast- 
em comers of the State, its absolute necessity for full production is as 
certain in the Sacramento as in the San Joaquin. And as already indi- 
cated, it is to the final appreciation of this truth that the present great 
agricultural development in California is due. 

Along the coast and in the smaller interior valleys of the western 
side of the State, the amount of water it is necessary to apply arti- 
ficially to keep the amount of moisture required by crops available in 
the soil when needed also decreases from south to north. Directly on 
the coast north of San Francisco no irrigation is now practiced. In Rus- 
sian River, Sonoma, and Napa valleys, lying between the northern coast 
and Sacramento Valley, but little water is used, although those con- 
nected with the irrigation work of the Department of Agriculture 
believe that all that is available might be applied with much benefit, 
and experiments to demonstrate this are already under way. 

In the coastal regions south of San Francisco neither the necessity 
for irrigation nor the extent to which the available water supply is 
applied increases very rapidly until San Luis Obispo is reached. In 
Santa Clara Valley, however, which is considerably north of San Luis 
Obispo, the time has long passed when orchardists expect a full yield 
without irrigation, and in San Benito and Monterey counties, also north 
of San Luis Obispo, the best farmers are the irrigation farmers. But 
it is in the southern coastal counties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, Imperial, Orange, and San Diego that most dependence is 
placed on irrigation water and the greatest wonders have been worked 
by its vise. 

THE IBHIOATION STORY TOLD BY THE POPULATION CENSUS. 

In cooperation with the Office of Experiment Stations, the Bureau of 
the Census is now engaged in taking the irrigation census of California, 
simultaneously with the other states. When this census is complete 
and the results are published, just what part irrigation is playing in 
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the agricultural growth of California will be fully and accurately 
stated. Fortunately, however, we do not need to await the comple- 
tion of this irrigatiou census to ascertain what that part is in a general 
way; it is already clear from the census of population recently 
announced for California by counties. Its brief but pointed story is 
this: outside of a few counties containing large urban, suburban, or 
transient populations, the high gains in population in California from 
1900 to 1910 were all made in agricultural counties practicing irriga- 
tion. 

Outside of Los Angeles County, .which contains twenty-niae incor- 
porated cities besides Los Angeles, the biggest gain made by any county 
was in Stanislaus. No more completely rural county than Stanislaus 
County is to be found in California, and there is no county, barring 
Imperial County, in which irrigation is more wholly responsible for 
growth- than it is there. The increase was 136.7 per cent. The irri- 
gated lands in this county are almost wholly in Modesto and Turlock 
irrigation districts, the latter, however, extending for a short distance 
into Merced County. In 1900 the approximate population in Modesto 
Irrigation District, which included the city of Modesto with 2024 
people, was 3,000 ; in 1910 it was 7,500, or an increase of 150 per cent. 
The population in Turlock Irrigation District ten years ago was only 
925 ; it is now 8,000, or more than eight and one half times the popula- 
tion in 1900. 

In 1904 a canal was taken out of Feather River to irrigate eventually 
80,000 to 200,000 acres of former dry-farmed grain land, largely in 
Butte County. There are now some 20,000 acres irrigated in Butte 
County by this canal alone, and this is not the only system that is sup- 
plying water for irrigation in this county that was not in existence ten 
years ago. The increase in the population of Butte County was 59.4 
per cent. The increase in Fresno County was 99,5 per cent, in Kings 
County 64.4 per' cent, in Merced County the same, in Orange County 
74.8 per cent, in Riverside County 93.9 per cent, in San Bernardino 
County 103 per cent, in San Diego County 75.8 per cent in Tulare 
County 93.4 per cent. In all of these counties the irrigated areas have 
been largely increased since 1900, and in none of them could there have 
been nearly such large additions of population without such increase. 
In other counties, as for instance Glenn and Colusa, irrigation works not 
fairly under way when the population census was taken are already 
transforming old grain-farming villages into thriving modem towns. 

So it is plain that where water is, people go, and that one who would 
be a part of the present rapid agricultural growth of California must 
be an irrigator, either to supply artificially all of the water his crops 
need, or to insure that there shall be no deficiency when rainfall fails 
tn meet the natural demands. 

WHAT IRRIGATION MEANS TO THE FARMEE. 

For ten years the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, acting through its irrigation investigations, 
has been studying the needs of irrigators in California. Most of the 
time its work has been carried on in cooperation with the State of Cali- 
fornia, formerly through the State Board of Examiners, but recently 
through the Department of Engineering. During all of the time aid 
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has also been freely extended by the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California. The great extent of California and the varied 
conditions of iia climate and soil and water have made diffieult the 
choice of work to do, considering the limited funds available. The 
chief work aeeomplished has been in studies of water-right conditions 
and needs, duty of water, methods of preparing land for irrigation and 
of applying water, the determination and prevention of seepage, perco- 
lation, and evaporation losses in transit or in application, organization 
and management of irrigation enterprises and delivery of water to 
users, pumping for irrigation, and drainage of irrigated lands. Reports 
covering all of these subjects have been published from time to time and 
quite largely distributed among the farmers of the State. In addition, 
special studies of irrigation practice covering particular crops, and also 
special localities, have been made. Incidentally, something of an 
insight has been obtained into what irrigation means to the farmer and 
the extent to which he will sometimes go to obtain a water supply. 

In the first place, because irrigation farming in California is as a 
rule very profitable, it must not be supposed that every irrigated farm 
in California pays. Irrigated farms in California are not unlike irri- 
gated farms in other places. The irrigation farmer who is not both 
a good agriculturist and a good business man, who tries to work poor 
or water-logged land, to grow profitably unprofitable crops, or fails to 
use water economically, and in the quantity and the manner and at the 
time needed, is as apt to fail as woiild be a poor farmer on unirrigated 
land. In other words, irrigation is not a magical wand whose mere touch 
makes all land and all crops blossom into a bountiful harvest. It is but 
one of the many important agencies at the command of him who would 
make the best success out of farming, and the irrigation must be prac- 
ticed both carefully and intelligently. 

For the man or woman of moderate means it has long been conceded 
that the ideal crop with which to set up irrigation farming in the West 
is alfalfa, and with this crop irrigation usually means everything. 
Exceptions to this are found only on river bottoms and where the 
ground water level is high enough to carry moisture to the alfalfa roots 
by capillarity. How much money return a farmer can get from irri- 
gated alfalfa depends on the length of the growing season, of course 
assuming favorable soil and water conditions. In the northeastern 
counties of California where the season is comparatively short it is usual 
to expect one good crop of about two tons per acre and pasture on the 
unirrigated bottom lands and two good crops and pasture when the land 
is watered. On the experimental irrigation plat maintained on the 
University farm at Davis under cooperative agreement between the 
Office of Experiment Stations and the University of California, six 
cuttings were taken from the land in 1900, yielding from 4.08 to 8.45 
tons per acre, depending upon the amount of water received by irriga- 
tion. Irrigated alfalfa fed to dairy cows in Stanislaus County in 1910 
raised that county from fourth to first in the list of dairy producing 
counties in California. In 1910, the second year after planting, a pro- 
gressive farmer of Porterville harvested 950 tons of alfalfa from 145 
acres of land, making the average yield substantially 6.5 tons per acre. 
At Pomona all alfalfa grown is irrigated with water pumped from 
depths of 30 to 100 feet and yields six or seven cuttings of from 1 to 
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li tons each per acre per year. In Imperial Valley irrigated alfalfa 
yields eight or nine euttinga of a ton to the cntting each year per acre. 

The above are fair statements of what irrigation means to the alfalfa 
fanner in typical parts of the State. But while irrigated alfalfa is 
always a safe crop, whether sold as hoy, as beef, as alfalfa seed, or as 
butter fat, alfalfa farming will not satisfy everybody as a permanent 
occupation. Fortunately, the range of crops whose profitable produc- 
tion proper irrigation makes certain in California is idmost unlimited. 
While nearly all of these crops are profitably grown in one section or 
another of the State without irrigation, although few of them are so 
grown south of Tehachapi, the assurance the irrigation farmer has that 
the summer drought will not leave him without a harvest and the 
greater productiveness and diversity irrigation makes possible give 
to irrigation farming a stability that is exceeded in no other industry. 
Up to 1898 practically no orchards were irrigated in the Santa Clara 
Valley of Santa Clara County. "When the Office of Experiment Stations 
in 1904 made an investigation of irrigation in that valley a majority 
of the orchardists were found to count on irrigation as they counted on 
cultivation. When the farmers of the lower San Joaquin and the Sacra- 
mento valleys commenced about six years ago to cease the old unprofitable 
summer-fallow grain fanning, they saw their land commence to double 
and even quadruple in value as measured by the actual annual income 
from it. Ten years ago land in the thermal belt about Porterville and 
Lindsay that was not paying a fair interest on over $50 per acre when 
farmed to grain is now selling in bearing orange and lemon orchards 
for from $500 to $1,000 and more an acre, and the orchardists of that 
section have sunk a thousand wells from 100 to 200 feet deep to supply 
the water that has made their present culture possible. In 1900 Im- 
perial VaUey was an uninhabited desert. To-day, due to irrigation, 
it is doing some of the biggest agricultural things in the West. In the 
immediate vicinity of Pomona 250 pumping plants, some of them lifting 
water 400 feet, are in almost continuous operation many months each 
year supplying water from the various cienagas for the irrigation of 
orchards and alfalfa fields at an average annual cost of about $18 ; yet 
what irrigation means to the people about Pomona, as measured by the 
expense to which they will go to get it, is bnt what it means to thousands 
of others at Bedlands, Riverside, San Diego, San Fernando, and the 
other attractive communities of the south. Even now the city of Lcra 
Angeles is preparing to supply water from its twenty-five million dollar 
Owens River aqueduct to 135,000 acres of land contiguous to the eity, 
charging some such bonus as $50 per acre for the right to receive the 
water and $10 per acre per annum, which is considerably lower than the 
present prevailing rate, for its use. 

There is no occasion, however, for multiplying examples of what irri- 
gation means to the California fanner. The story is really as old 
as irrigation itself in this State, and has been told and retold almost 
each succeeding year. It may be interesting, however, to conclude with 
a brief statement of what an irrigated farm in California costs. 
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WHAT AK IBBIGAIVD FABM IN OAUTOBNIA COSTS. 

For the intending settler, unfamiliar with irrigation, it may be in 
place to say- that while irrigation farming is not sufficiently different 
from other farming to require any extraordinary skill or means, fail- 
ure sometimes results from both lack of acquaintance with irrigation 
practice and lack of means to apply to the knowledge possessed. To the 
settler anxious to learn, ample information as to the best way to proceed 
in the settlement of an irrigated farm is available in the experience of 
irrigators already on the ground, and in the practical bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and of the different state 
agricultural experiment stations. The OfBce of Experiment Stations of 
the Department of Agriculture, for instance, has already issued a bul- 
letin containing practical information for beginners in irrigation, and 
a series of manuals covering the irrigation of the chief staple irrigated 
crops, all of which are given freely ; also, specific inquiries addressed to 
the Department of Agriculture or the state experiment stations are 
always answered to the best ability of those receiving them. The coat 
of an irrigated farm and the amount needed to bring it to the point of 
supporting the farmer, which cost, by the way, is quite apt to be less 
than the cost of an unirrigated farm in some sections of ^e east, are, 
however, not always made duly clear. 

In the first place, in addition to his land, which in its raw state may 
cost from nottung to $150, the settler must be secure in an ample water 
right. On the irrigation projects of the Beclamation Service, the water 
right is paid for in ten equal annual installments, and the land is either 
taken up under the government land laws or purchased from private 
holders. The installment plan of payment is also frequently adopted 
on private projects, but the water is usually sold with the land. In irri- 
gation districts the water is part of the land and can not be sold sepa- 
rately. In the cooperative or mutual irrigation associations, which 
predominate in the south particularly, a share of stock in the water com- 
pany carries a pro rata share of the water carried. Water aside from 
land costs from $10 in some sections of the north, where water is used 
chiefiy for alfalfa or grain, to $200 an acre in the orange and lemon 
orchards of Riverside and San Diego, with annual maintenance and 
operation charges to be added, in some cases whether water is used or 
not. Land with water costs from a minimum of about $40 per acre in 
some of the mountain valleys to a usual maximum of about $250, 
depending both on the location and the cost of providing the water 
supply. Good land at $100 to $125 per acre, with a safe water right 
and under a well managed system, is perhaps a fair average for the 
irrigated lands being placed on the market in the interior vallej's, 
although some land is being sold at double that figure. Even more 
important than the cost of a water right, however, an intending settler 
should satisfy himself by thorough investigation that the water right of 
the seller is clear and certain, that the quantity of water he provides is 
ample for the needs of crops and can be supplied, and finally, that the 
seller is financially responsible for and capable of living up to the con- 
tract he makes. If these matters are overlooked, irrigation by tie new- 
comer may prove disastrous. 
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After purchasing his land and water the new settler is met with the 
practical questions of irrigation. First, he will need to prepare his 
iaud to receive water, which is neither a difficult nor an uncertain task. 
The practical bulletins already referred to will hdp him in this. But 
he must make provision for spending from $5 to $15 or $20 per acre, 
lai^ely in his own labor, in doing this. The main thing is to be sure 
that the best method is chosen for conditions present, and then that the 
work is done well. Otherwise the annual loss due to improper prepara- 
tion in the first instance will soon eat up the saving in the initial cost 
of a poor job. In addition to preparing his land to receive w.ater, the 
settler will need to lay out his farm distributaries, the cost of which, 
however, is included in the figures above. This is a matter that should 
be carefully considered by irrigation companies selling land and water, 
although usually, and sometimes unfortunately, the settler is left to 
shift for himself in this regard. Here, again, the bulletins of the federal 
and state agricultural departments will be of service to those who seek 
their aid. 

The costs of preparing land given above are for the usual conditions 
with unlined surface distributaries, yet it may not be amiss to state 
that orchardists about Pomona are in some cases spending as high as 
$100 per acre to prepare their land for planting, and throi^hout the 
citrus sections the usual practice is to use the more or less expensive 
underground distributaries. 

Fortunately for the settler on irrigated land, the entire cost of an 
irrigated farm does not need to be met at the start. As the land and 
water are usually sold on installments, the main burden eomes in pro- 
viding the other accessories necessary. Few, if any, settlers expect to 
irrigate their entire holdings the first year, so that the cost of preparing 
some of the land for irrigation and the deferred payments on the land 
and water right can be met at first in part, and after a few years wholly 
from the income produced by the land. A settler, with a family who 
has less than $1,000 has little chance of making a fair success on most 
of the projects, although there can probably be found many instances 
in which success has been attained under such conditions. A modest 
start on a 40-aere tract to be devoted largely to alfalfa can usually 
be made with from $1,500 to $2,000 cash. Three thousand to four 
thousand dollars, however, should carry the enterprise through with 
fair comfort, although such an amount should not be counted on to 
provide a full equipment at the start. The agricultural manager of one 
of the largest land and irrigation companies now developing irrigated 
lands in California states that the average prospective settler of mod- 
erate means on a 40-aere tract under his project figures that about 
$6,600 is necessary to make the first payment of $600 on the land cost- 
ing with water $125 an acre, provide a house costing $1,200, bam and 
outbuildings costing $600, horses, machinery, and other equipment 
costing $1,200, cows and other live stock costing $1,500, with $1,500 left 
for miscellaneous expenses. Yet it is fair to say that a farmer under 
this same project who started with only $1,000 cash recently received 
the prize for the best results obtained on a small irrigated farm. 
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AOBIOULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 



The following article appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
December 16, 1910, and as it bears so directly on the importance of 
sttstaining the agricultural interests of the State, we deem it worthy 
a place in this report: "The discussion of the subject of state aid to 
agriculture, which was begun in the Commonwealth Club the other 
night, ought to lead, in the end, to very useful results. The prelim- 
inary discussion was based on a paper by A. J. Pillsbury, whose experi- 
ence as the secretary of the State Board of Examiners had made him 
very familiar with what this State pays out in aid of agriculture, and 
what it gets for its expenditure. 

It is significant of the absorption in the obvious, and the immediate, 
of even such excellent citizens as those who compose the Common- 
wealth Club, that the meeting of not more than fifty was. much the 
smallest in recent years, and less than half the number which would 
have turned out to discuss an amendment to the charter of this city, 
and probably not a quarter so many as will be present next month to 
hear the flighty and irreverent of the membership make fun of their 
wise and sedate officials. 

And yet the comparatively petty interests of this municipality are 
of the most trifling importance even to the inhabitants of this munici- 
pality as compared with deliberations which may affect the output of 
our soils, our mines, our forests, and our waters, without which San 
Francisco would be nothing, but a transfer point. 

In all countries, and especially in the United States, public funds 
are used on a great scale in aid of farmers, as they are used in aid of 
no other class of people. 

At bottom this is not because the community cares more about farmers 
than any other class of citizens, but because the existence of all other 
industries depends upon the exploitation of our natural resources, of 
which those of the soil are the most important and most essential. 

It is not necessary to assume that the pressure of population, on 
subsistence, is already so pressing as to make State aid to agriculture 
imperative, lest some may starve. It is sufficient to realize that the 
greater the number of farmers and the greater the yield of the soils, the 
greater, and more prosperous, will be the cities whose inhabitants 
trade in those products. 

There is a feeling, among some, that there has been waste in this 
State, connected with the expenditure of the sums appropriated in aid 
of agriculture. The object of the investigation, just begun, by the 
Commonwealth Club is to ascertain whether or not there is founda- 
tion for such belief, and if so, to suggest the remedy." 
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ALFALFA OEOWING IN OALIFOKMIA. 

Br Bet. D. Bduistok. 

[This article is from a former report of the California State Agricultural Society, 
and is republished this year In deference to a coDstaat and increasing demand tor 
information on tliis aubjecL] 



Were I called upon to expreae an opinion as to what single product 
of the soil would probably assume the greatest importance in our State 
within the next century, I would not hesitate to say alfalfa. As a forage 
plant for general use, as far as I know, it has no equal in value. This 
may be said not only in regard to its enormous productiveness, but as 
well in regard to its excellence as a feed, particularly for horses and 
cattle. For teams doing ordinary work ou the farm, and for milch cows, 
it answers the purpose of both hay and grain, I feed no grain to my 
teams, and' they not only stand work well, but they keep in good condi- 
tion and in good Besh. 

With our almost perpetual summer and with soil specially adapted 
to its growth, who can estimate the extent to which its production may 
be pushed in almost every part of our State ! And who in imagination 
<;an look forward to the middle of the twentieth century and contem- 
plate the vast number of profitable dairies, the fat beef cattle and fine 
horaes raised on alfalfa, either in pastures or after made into hay, with- 
out pleasure and gratitude to the Bountiful Giver of so rich a heritage 1 

REQUIREMENTS. 

But I am reminded that alfalfa can be successfully grown only where 
water for irrigation ia abundant. However, there are occasional tracts 
of moist land where it does fairly well, though ita cultivation on such 
land is attended with difficulties unknown on land which must be irri- 
gated. The busy gopher works three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. And there are grasses, particularly Bermuda grass, which spread 
on such land with great rapidity and in a few years destroy the alfalfa. 
In making such large claims as to the extent and importance which 
alfalfa culture is destined to assume in the near future, I am met by the 
objection that the scarcity of water will for all time be an insuperable 
difficnlty in the way. It is true that in many places water can only be 
obtained at great cost of capital and labor. Nevertheless, we can not 
doubt but that there are millions of acres of choice lands suitable for 
the purpose now lying waste which will be provided with water long 
before the middle of the twentieth century. It is only a question of 
capital and labor collecting and saving the enormous precipitation in 
our mountain districts. The rich valleys and plains extending from the 
southeast to the northwest in an unbroken chain for eight hundred 
miles were not planned by the Great Architect to remain forever waste. 
Whoever thinks so has studied the greatness of our State to little pur- 
pose. 
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SUITABLB LAND. 
In soathem California alfalfa vill do fairly well on almost any land 
suitable for grain growing or orchard purposes where water can be 
secured in abundance for irrigation. And as a role every farmer and 
orchardist who has such land will find it to his interests to grow a suffi- 
ciency for his teams and a cow or two. But it should be understood that 
there is a great difference in the adaptability of land, even in the same 
neighborhood, to alfalfa growing. And one who has chosen this indus- 
try as a prominent branch of his business should carefully select his 
location, as success or failure may hinge on the choice made. A porous 
subsoil which will take water freely can scarcely fail to give large crops 
if properly irrigated. There is ample fertility in almost any of our 
mesa lands to produce well if the roots can freely penetrate the subsoil. 
But there are tracts of land with fine surface soil which can not be made 
to produce heavy crops, simply because neither the water nor the roots 
can penetrate the underlying hardpan or tough clay subsoil. I have 
had some unpleasant experience in this direction, against which I would 
guard the inexperienced. In selecting land for this purpose one should 
not take surface appearances. He should dig down and find out what 
is under the surface, else he may be deceived. 

PREPA&ING THE LAND. 

Burn or remove all weeds and rubbish before plowing. If there are 
small mounds or hiUocks which need to be removed with the scraper, it 
is much easier to do it before plowing the whole surface, as the low 
places, where the dirt should be dumped, may then be readily seen. 
And whatever leveling is needed should be done with reference to the 
location of the irngating ditdies. It is very important that the general 
lay of the land be accurately ascertained, either by a competent engineer 
or by the actual running of water. After the ground has been leveled 
as thoroughly as possible with the scraper, it should be well plowed and 
the surface carefully pulverized. AE dead furrows should be filled and 
some suitable instrument used to make the surface level and smooth. 
A piece of square timber, twenty-five or thirty feet long, weighted down 
so as to make a load for two teams, one hitched at each end, and drawing 
it sidewise over the land, will level the surface as well or better than any 
other contrivance I have seen at work. And, as this is done rapidly, 
it is well to go over the land two or three times, changing the direction 
each time. This will put the ground in fine shape for irrigating, if the 
general level has been secured, and it will somewhat pack the loose 
ground and thus prevent the young alfalfa plants from drying out if 
the north wind should blow, and enable the roots more readily to fasten 
in the soil. 

LAYING OFF FOB ntRlGATION. 

For convenience and economy in irrigating, a ten-acre lot should be 
divided into three or four equal blocks. I have had considerable expe- 
rience with five-acre blocks (twenty by forty rods) ; but I have always 
found them two wide for the equal and easy distribution of water. The 
water would stand over parts of the block longer than necessary before 
it couldrbe forced over other parts. Consequently, the water is not 
equally distributed, some parts receiving more than is necessary and 
other parts not receiving enough. 
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AMOUNT OF SEED BBQUIRBD. 

The amount of seed sown is not a matter of so great importance as 
the manner of sowing and covering. Nothing heavier than a horse 
rake, lightly run over the ground, should be used. A brush, or a con- 
siderable bunch of brush, fastened together, answers the pnrpose well. 
All that is wanted is to imbed the seed somewhat in the fine dirt on the 
immediate surface. It does not matter much if much of the seed 
remains in sight. Indeed, if the sowing is followed by a heavy rain or 
by flooding the ground, so as to insure a moist surface for four or five 
days, it is all right without any covering at all. Two years ago I sowed 
a block, and when about half of it was lightly covered a heavy rain drove 
us in. I never had a finer stand, the uncovered part being just as good 
as that which had been covered. Thus treated, ten pounds to the acre 
will make a very thick stand — -even more than is needed, I once sowed 
ten pounds to the acre on one half a ten-acre tract and seven pounds per 
acre on the other half; and after it came up no one could have told 
the difference. It was all abundantly thick. Then, if you cover very 
lightly as above, or see that the ground is wet by rain or by flooding, 
ten pounds of seed per acre is the greatest plenty. But if one insists 
on covering with a heavy harrow, or an ordinary cultivator, as grain is 
covered, a heavy investment in seed will be required, as a very small 
part of the seed sown wiU ever send a plant to the surface. 

CUTTING AND IRRIGATING. 

After sowing and seeing that the ground is properly wet, nothing 
further will be required until the ground needs irrigation. But when 
the alfalfa gets six or eight inches high it should be mowed. This will 
cheek the weeds and cause the alfalfa to branch and to grow with much 
greater vigor than if left uncut. Through the first season the ground 
should have a good flooding after each cutting, and oftener if needed. 
It will grow all the faster if flooded once in every three or four weeks. 
If sown in the winter or early spring, the first season ought to make 
three or four tons per acre, if properly cared for. However, the first 
season's crop will vary greatly on different soils— much more than in 
following years. 

MAKING HAY. 

It will be well to begin cutting quite early in the spring, especially if 
one has a good deal to cut, but no definite date can be given, as the sea- 
sons vary greatly. It is a mistake to wait for the alfalfa to become large 
and show signs of blossoming. By cutting the early growth about the 
time the warm spring days begin to come, though it may make only a 
light crop, the new growth will start with vigor, and at the end of a 
month, when ready to cut again, you will probably have a ton per acre 
more than if the two cuttings had been thrown into one, and th^ hay 
will be of much better quality. 

There is another important advantage in early cutting. Foxtail grass 
often spoils the first cutting of hay for horses. But if cut before the 
grass head begins to harden it is entirely harmless, as it will not fasten 
in a horse's mouth at this stage. 
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CONDITION AT CUTTING. 

ThroughOQt the season great care should be taJten to cut promptly 
when the alfalfa has reached a proper state for making first-class hay. 
Of course, there are different opinions as to what the "proper state" is. 
I can only give my own opinion and the reason for it. And that opinion 
is that it should be cut before the stalk begins to harden, as it always 
does as the buds mature and the blossoms begin to open. If it stands 
longer, the quality of the hay deteriorates much more than the addi- 
tional growth can compensate for. But there are those who want it to 
stand longer. They say that it makes better feed and has more sub- 
stance in it. This is true, if woody substance is desired, but it is not 
true if nutriment is the object in view, if we may rely upon the tables 
and statements made in Farmers' Bulletin No. 31 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. On page 18 it is said: "The percentage 
of nitrogenous compounds in the plant varies considerably, the maxi- 
mum being in the early stages of its growth and the minimum about 
the time the seed commences to ripen. Hence, hay cut early, especially 
before the plant begins to bloom, is more nutritious than that cut after 
. it has begun to bloom," The writer gives the analyses of hay made at 
four different periods in the growth of the plant, showing that the state- 
ments just made are correct from a scientific point of view. And I feel 
sure that experience will lead any careful observer to the same con- 
clusions. 

LOCAL EXPERIMENTS. 

About two months ago, after feeding my cow for some time on hay 
which had been cut when in bloom, I changed to hay cut before it began 
to bloom, and at once her flow of milk increased at least one fourth. 
And my neighbor, Mr. H. D. Noland, tells me that in the same way 
the weight of milk given by his herd had been very greatly increased 
just as soon as changed from hay made in the ordinary way to that 
made from tender, young alfalfa. Another point in favor of early cut- 
ting is worth considering. Cows will then eat the stalks clean, wasting 
nothing. But if it stands until in bloom, when the stalks become woody, 
they can not be induced to eat them, often wasting one fourth of the 
weight. Hence, I am fully convinced that one making hay for his own 
use will find it decidedly to his advantage to cut before stalks begin to 
harden. And in making hay for sale it will be just as much advantage 
to his customers, and will be better all around, if they can be induced 
to pay a little more for such hay to make up for the loss in weight in 
cutting before it is fidly grown. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

I would never cut at one time more than can be raked and put in 
cocks in the forenoon of the next day, if it is in the hot and dry summer 
months, or in the forenoon of the first day after it is sufficiently cured. 
However, the very early or very late cuttings, when the only difficulty 
is to get it dry enough to keep, may be handled in the afternoon without 
breaking the leaves and losing them. But through much of the season 
alfalfa hay should never be touched in the afternoon, or after the leaves 
begin to break. 
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One should never cut and put in the cock forty or fifty acres, as I 
have often seen done, before beginning to haul it in. Hay thus treated 
is scarcely worth more than half price, to say nothing of the delay of 
one week, or perhaps even two weeks, in irrigation which this method 
requires. One can not afford this lose. When I have sisty or seventy 
acres to handle, I generally cut about five acres in the morning and put 
in the cock the same amount cut before, and come as near as I can to 
hauling the hay from five acres each day. But I generally find it neces- 
sary to st«p cutting a day or two each week to eateb up with the haul- 
ing. "When the weather is very dry and hot we think it pays to go to 
the field as soon as it is light, and lay off for the remainder of the day 
when the hay becomes too dry. 

We find it a great convenience and economy of time and labor to 
have large and convenient racks on our hay wagons. We use flat racks, 
eight by sixteen feet. On one of these we can, without high pitching, 
conveniently put a load of two tons, and without any danger of its 
slipping off on sloping ground. A two-ton load on such a rack is about 
twelve feet wide and eighteen feet long, and no higher than a ton load 
on the kind of racks I often see used. And the average team can haul 
two tons on our bard roads easily, and it saves much time when one is 
hauling three or four miles. 
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ESmSATINa ALFAUTA HAY IN STACK. 



Age o( stack. Cubic feet for a. ton. 

30 daji 8 feet cabe, or 512 cubic feet. 

6 moiithB 71 feet cube, or 422 cubic feet. 

Old, fully settled 7 feet cube, or Jti3 cubic feet 

Sometimes id very large stacks or mows a 6 foot cube, of 216 cubic feet. 

' ' There are different methods of measuriug hay in the stack, depend- 
ing upon the shape of the nek and also upon its size. With a long rick 
the usual method is to throw a line over the stack, measuring the d^- 
tance in feet from the bottom of the stack on one side to the bottom of 
the other ; add to this the average width of the stack in feet, divide this 
Sum by four, which gives one side of the square— and multiply the quo- 
tient by itself and this product by the length of the stack in feet. This 
will give the number of cubic feet in the stack, which may be divided 
by 512, 422, or 343, as may be decided upon, in order to &id the num- 
ber of tons. 

' ' For small, low ricks the rule is to subtract the width from the over, 
divide by two, multiply by the width and multiply the product by the 
length, dividing the result by the numbier of cubic feet in a ton. 

' ' There is no established rule for measuring round stacks, bat this one 
will approximate the contents of a stack of ordinary conical form r Find 
the circumference at or about the base or bulge at a height that will 
average the base from there to the ground; find the vertical height of 
the measured circumference from the ground and the slant height from 
the measured circumference to the top of the stack, taking all measure- 
ments in feet. Multiply the circumference by itself, divide by 100 and 
multiply by eight, then multiply the result by the height of the base, 
plus one third of the slant height of top. The hay in a round stack is 
usually less compact than in a rectangular rick, hence a greater number 
of feet should be allowed for a ton^with well settled hay, probably 512 
cubic feet. 

"The rules given may also be used in measuring any kind of hay, 
straw, cane or kaffir fodder, but with cane or kaffir only approximate 
results may be secured by stack measurements, because fodder is apt to 
vary greatly in weight according to the moisture it contains." 
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AlAMEDA COUNTY. 



Alameda County fronts on the bay of San Francisco fop a distance 
of 38 miles, with an average width of 25 miles, extending to and beyond 
the summit of the Contra Costa hills, comprising numerous beautifol 
valleys, besides the broad Alameda Valley, which last is bounded by the 
waters of the bay on the one side and tie Contra Costa hills on the 
other, and is one of the richest and most fertile valleys in the State. 
The principal stream is Alameda Creek. There are other creeks cross- 
ing the county and emptying into the bay, two of which furnish water 
for the city of O^dand. The country around Hayward is one of the 
great fruit-raising regions, many millions of pounds being shipped 
annually. 

The soils immediately along the bay in Alameda Valley and the 
marshy formed by the overflow are heavy, but very fertile when 
reclaimed. Then comes a broad belt of rich, black adobe that is crossed 
by deposits of alluvium made by shifting channels of streams running 
down from the Coast Range. In the Niles region are lighter loams. 
About Livermore are .uplands, bench, and valley lands. Between the 
latter two classes the variation in potash, lime, and phosphoric acid 
accounts for difference in grape crop. Mission San Jose is character- 
ized by gravelly, upland, adobe soil, and was evidently chosen by the 
padres of the old Spanish mission for its exemption from frost, cau.sed 
by its slight elevation above the surrounding valleys. The Pleasanton 
section consists of agricultural and grazing lands. The soil is a very 
rich sediment, producing hay, grain, potatoes, hops, and beets in abun- 
dance. At Alvarado the surrounding country is a fine farming and 
fruit region, and gardening and dairying are largely carried on. The 
fertile, alluvial soil is finely adapted to fruit-growing. 

The average rainfall of tht county is about 30 inches. 

Alameda County was among the first to begin the planting of orchards 
and vineyards. The county is divisible into three sections — ^the cherry 
district, the apricot district, and the vineyard district. 

Prom Oakland to Hayward is the home of the cherry, and in an ordi- 
nary year this crop is good for a profit of a quarter of a million dollars. 

The apricot section includes all the region east and south of Hayward, 
but the center is at Niles. The Alameda apricot is high colored and 
the flavor exquisite. One of the most popular varieties, the Alameda 
Hemskirk, was originated here. The other varieties preferred are the 
Blenheim and the Moorpark. A firat-elass apricot orchard is easily 
worth $500 per acre, and some could not be bought for $750 or $800. 
Apricot trees yield from twelve to twenty tons per acre, worth from $20 
to $30 a ton. Thousands of car loads of apricots are shipped annually 
from Hob county. 

"While cherries and apricots are the king and queen of fruits, there 
are others which do vreU, among them beii^ the Bartlett pear. The 
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plum is another fruit wMch thrives, and the smaller fruits and berries 
are profitably grown. 

In Alameda County are the largest currant patches in the United 
States. The size of an average currant farm varies from twenty to forty 
acres. Local canneries pack a great number of cases of this fruit, and 
thousands of cheats of currants are shipped away each year. 

Almonds, chestnuts, English walnuts, pecans, beechnuts, and hazel- 
nuts are extensively cultivated. 

Alameda is par excellence a vegetable-producing county. It has led 
in this industry for a long time, and the area devoted to vegetables has 
been increasing at a rapid rate, since the profit in peas, potatoes, toma- 
toes, rhubarb, asparagus, and several other vegetables is large enough 
to tempt the owners of the best soil to go into the business. 

There are 8,000 acres devoted to vegetables in the county, not includ- 
ing sugar beets, which would add 4,000 or 5,000 acres more. 

Many acres in this county are planted to tomatoes, which prove to be 
a most profitable crop. It is not unusual to find 100 acres of tomatoes 
growing upon a single farm. 

The potato crop is of increasing importance, since it has been found 
that there is good money in the big Burbank potatoes and other com- 
mercial varieties. The best soil will produce from 75 to 80 sacks t» the 
acre, although record yields of 150 sacte have been produced. 

The growing of peas for canning has assumed importance. The out- 
put of the San Leandro cannery, Iqcated in this county, has reached as 
high as 1,200 cases per day, and 3^ tons of peas have been grown upon 
a single acre. 

One of the prosperous agricultural industries is the growing of rhu- 
barb for the California and Eastern markets. 

California was the first State in the Union to manufacture beet-sugar 
on a commercial scale. In Alameda County it has been manufactured 
for the past thirty-three years. Within her borders is located not only 
the pioneer beet-sugar factory of this country, but also one of the 
largest factories in the world. The annual production of beet-sugar in 
California exceeds that of any other state. Beets in Alameda County 
average over 14 per cent sugar of 88 per cent purity, and they yield 
an average of 15j tons to the acre. The planting season extends from 
the first of February to the middle of May. This provides a long period 
of activity for the factory, which begins operations in August, and has 
continuously maturing crops of beets to handle. 

The average annual output of salt recovered from San Francisco 
Bay, in Alameda County, is 100,000 tons, including both coarse and fine 
salt. 

Oakland is the county seat, located on the bay opposite'San Fran- 
cisco, and has for its immediate neighbors the cities of Berkeley and 
Alameda. These three cities are very prosperous and have a rapidly 
increasing population. 

The University of California is located near the city of Berkeley, and 
has an average attendance of 4,500 students. 
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STATISTICS OF ALAUEDA COUNTY. IXW-IO. 



lada, 1 



tlSS.S' 



Bxpeuded for brldKea, lost fls- 

caJ year (lja,S22 

Number or mllos of public roada SbO 

Road levy per tlOO. 1910 40c 

Miles Ol itreet in town and city *B0 

Value ol county butldlngrs t8Z&,000 

RaflroadH, steam — miles, 200; 

assessed value |E,DTe,37E 

Railroads, electric — miles, 1E8; 

assessed value 15,138,900 

Electric power planta^B; as- 

•" -25.126 



Electric power lines 
100; assessed value . . 






Total cereals.. 13,180 17,840 tT2».S62 
TID S,S9E M0,T40 



Total hay .... 80,401 1T,54T 11,3*8,025 
Nnmbcr of Fruit Tree* and VinM. 

Bdaring. ?ion-r«ftrlDK. ToUI. 
Apple 1B,7B0. 



Apricot ... 


■.-: Z 


e|976 

SS8 

2,776 

..ii 

9.99S 
30;i25 

106 988 
25,000 


102:791 


?ST..v;. 


■:: iH?g 


i 


IS,S.:::: 

Quince ... 

Total fru 

Almond .. 


:;: lo^;^ 

395 
L. 272.3E1 
.. 10,195 


4.450 
1 3.125 

427,187 
35,195 



2,700 150 

Winea, Brudiei, Ste. 



Sweet wines 600.000 

Beer (Iwrrels) 200,000 

Brandy 250,000 



, Vegetable*, Etc. 



Bfa^bUrieaVcratei" 


3,760! 796 

'■'"■S 




...as 
'lis 


Cabbie 


Celery 




'■iasffi 


















I^m^a'cboies)".'.".' 


21,175,12 


range b' (boxes')' '.'.'.'.'. 


■226;f2i 
975,996 

6,000 


Peaches".'.'!;:!".;:!!: 


Pumpkins (tons) 


Irish potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 


18,260,126 
2,900,800 






Raspberries 








Squash ..'.'.'.'!!!!!!!!! 
Walnuts 


862.000 
202,996 


Almonds 


Poiuidi. 
305.656 


Apric«ti 
















Peaches 












Vegetables in general 
Vegetable seeds 




Fruit and veKetahlu 
of all kinds 


967,596 
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20 




«,843 


899 




145 


833 














19 






'Z 






*7 








75 


OOu 



Fresh milk 8.126.275 H,625.0f 

Butter (pounds) 3,012,760 903.BS 

Cheese Oiounda) 8,116 1.8! 

Total |2,630,5t 

Poultry and Eggi. 

Chickens 20,760 »124.5C 

Ducks 725 8.5! 

Geese 30O 3,6C 

Turkeys 66,888 18.76 

Eggs 1,676,126 753,7t 

Pigeons 1.500 6.4( 
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f ALAUEDA COUNTY, IVOV-IO— Condniud. 



Honey and hlVM tS>iN> 

Nursery atock. flowers, 

plants, etc 500.000 

Sus&r bMts (tons).... S6.000 175,000 

Total (STT.iGO 

LWi Stock Induatry. 

CatUe— Beef 6,275" »2I1,0*0 

Stock 1S,000 tSO.CMO 

Dairy Cows— Oraded. .. 10,1ZE 4SE,6SS 

Ouemsey 121 

Heraforda 110 

HolBtelnB S2G 

jBreey 126 }• 24,076 

Polled AnBUB 1 I 

Bed Polled 12 

Sbortboms 60 1 

CalvBB e.72B 50 

Swine .- 5.104 32 

Horses — Tborouchbred I.IEO DO 

Standard-bred 87G 00 

Common 26,976 26 

Colta 9,»»E 60 

Jacks aui] Jennies 00 

Mules 206 00 

Sheep 16,000 00 

I.amba 11,226 87 

Angora aroats 176 60 

Common Koata 225 1,126 

Total M.1ST.619 

Wool 226,000 

Hinnfactories. 



Ing and llthOKra^hlnK. - 
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26 
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Dru«8 50 1476.47 

Druss 50 476,47 

Furniture 80 600. 7G 

Inks tS 326,OC 

Jewelry and nld leaf 26 160,D« 

leather kooob and cloves 380 710,11 

lilme S 2,6C 

Output of foundries, In- 
cludlns products of Iron 

and steel Industries.... 1.900 16,800.70 

Ualt 17 65, 7S 

Matches K 130,0( 

Meat products 610 

Hides 491,15 

Lard 52, 6£ 

Meat packed 2,100,7E 

Tallow 36.11 

Cocoanut and linseed oil. 56 5TG,DC 

OHveoll 26 60. OC 

PaJntB and Oils, Mc lOt 1.S86.8E 

Pickles and relisbes, pic- 
kled olives 26 166.6E 

Iron pipe 16 BO.OC 

Sewer pipe . . : 150 750,011 

Flanlns: mills, aasb and 

door^actories 1,426 4,775,75 

Potteries 40 601,11 

Salt 200 600.7S 

Soap 60 300,0< 

ArtlRclai Btone, cnisbed 

rook, etc 600. 2.875,12 

Wire 25 672,63 

Knitted goods 100 611,11 

Organs and pipes « 106.0C 

Marble 7 50,0( 

Carbonic acid gaa BO 206.0C 

SaJ soda 10 132.011 

Sugar, beet 280 70O,0C 

SyrupB and eitraots 27 186.BB 

Spring beds SO 80.28 

Tanneries 25 250,00 

Ruga and carpeta 46 101,97 

Tin ajid galvaniied Iron. 81 42T.7E 

Willow and wooden ware S2 66.51 

Store and offlce furniture 60 502,17 

Patent roofing 49 610,1! 

High exploalvea and fuses 120 766,00 
Rubber and waterproof 

goods 60 175,1! 

Yeast 9 31.il 

Iron pyrltea 8 35.00 

Total 12,428 »B6,6a«.7B 

Huufactored Output. 

tinsegregated output 13,016,11 
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AlPINE COUNTY. 



Alpine County is one of the unfortunate counties, as far as her means 
of communication with the other counties of the State is concerned, 
tiere being no public road maintained by her sister counties to her 
border, thereby rendering it necessary to turn to the state of Nevada 
for a route to safely reach the capital at Sacramento, or any other part 
of the State. This condition militates against the development of 
Alpine Coimty's many natural resources, as intending investors or pur- 
thasers are not afEorded a convenient route of reaching the county. 
This matter haa been brought to the attention of many of tJie mem- 
bers of the present Legislature, and it is to be hoped that they will take 
some steps which will enable Alpine County to become a county of 
California commercially. 

The resources of Alpine County are unlimited, especially in mineral, 
timber, and water power, the latter offering a field of immediate devel- 
opment to enterprising capital. 

Ultimately Alpine Coimty will be considered California's greats 
summer recreation ground, which is yearly becoming more popular 
with those tourists who brave the poor eoncUtions of the roads leading 
from the western slope. 

STATISTICS OF ALPINE COUNTY, 1909-10. 



General SuCiatici. 
Expended on roada, last fiscal 

year, approximately 

Number of mllea of public roads 
Road levy per 1100, 1910 



No. 

Skimming atationa. 23 



E Stock Ind 



Ceieal Products ind Hay. 
Tom of a.ooo pounds. 

Wheat 830 1,2« 112,330 

Barley 70 135 3,800 

Oata 100 160 4,000 

Total value J20,180 

Alfalfahay 6G0 3,000 »4,OO0 

n™in hav 30 50 BOO 

1.400 3,200 25.600 



CatUe— Beef 1,280 |51,000 

Dairy CowV-^raded!! '400 lIsOO Poultry ind Sgg: 

Calvaa 350 4.300 Don. 

Swine ................ 600 3,000 fhlr'lfpn^ fi 000 

Wool (pounds) 90.000 10.800 eS^ ..'.".* .■.".'.■.".■;:: ! mIooO 

IdoBt Of the sheap that graze in the 

county are ahocn In other countiea. Total waJue 
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AMADOR COUNTY. 



Amador adjoins El Dorado County on the south, Alpine on the 
west, Calaveras on the north, and Sacramento and San Joaquin coun- 
ties on the east. It is inland and occupies the east central portion 
of the State. It has no navigable rivers. The Cosumne forms a 
part of its northern boundary and the Mokelunme forms its entire 
southern boundary. Both of the rivers are tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento. Varying, in the main, in altitude from 30 feet to 1,500 feet 
and in temperature from 30 degrees to 100 degrees Fahrenheit; 
having an average annual rainfall of 29 inches, and having land 
possessing every ingredient requisite in most productive soil, the 
county has never failed to produce a crop. There is no climatic con- 
dition of any portion of California, except the climate of the imme- 
diate seashore, but that may be found here. There is no product 
of any portion of the State but that may here be fostered. The 
greater portion of the county being a rolling or foothill region, is 
adapted to the cultivation of any kind of farm, of horticultural, or 
of vitieultural product. 

Grain, hay, spuds, the peach and the apple, and the raisin and the 
wine grape, can not be excelled elsewhere in flavor or in general 
appearance. In many parts of the western portion of the county, a 
great variety of v^etables is grown throughout the year. 

Yielding (as the county does) an abundance of the best natural 
grasses, it offers inducements to stockmen, many of whom are awaken- 
ing to a more full realization of the adaptability of this section to 
stockraising. 

Distinctively the county is a region of mineral deposits. Besides 
■what is used locally, two car loads and upwards of potter's clay and 
more than one ear load of coal, are daily shipped from the county. 
We hope soon to have as large a shipment of fire brick. Silica is being 
shipped to outside markets. Other exports are lime rock, granite, 
marble, sandstone, greenstone, talc and copper. 

The one resource, however, that is paramount, is gold fmm the 
quartz mines. Ten large quarts mines are at present operating on 
li most satisfactory basis. Our county is easily reached and is health- 
ful. A miner here does not have to endure the cold of the Klondike 
nor the hardships of the Nevada mining districts. Everything is 
favorable to the operation of mines here. Well-constructed roads 
make the quartz zone accessible at any point. Wood and coal for 
fuel are at hand; fuel oil is brought by railroad immediately upon 
the great quartz zone — the famous "Mother Lode"— which traverses 
the county from southeast to northwest. Water supplied by canals 
leading from mountain lakes in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, is 
used for motive power and for irrigation and for domestic purposes 
as well. 
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Electric power is also available. The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of California has an electric plant located upon the Mokelumne 
River, six miles from Jackson, the county seat. This electric works has 
a capacity of 27,000 horsepower, which power can operate all of the 
machinery of Amador County for many years hence, and is at the same 
time sufficient for all other local purposes. Besides this, a large amount 
of power is supplied to the bay cities. 

An estimate made from reports of cruisers, who have recently been 
over the timber belt, shows that there are in the county 10,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber, most of which is sngar pine, yellow pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, and different varieties of oak. Although not in 
such great abundance, there are many other kinds of timber. 

The timber belt has from 1,000 feet to 4,000 feet greater altitude 
than the main mineral zone — the "Mother Lode" — which separates 
two regions of widely divergent interests. The resources of the 
western section are mill stuffs, products of the farm, the garden, etc., 
coal, pottery, fire brick, lime, and merchandise in general. The 
resources of the eastern region are lumber, round timber, lagging, 
shakes, shingles, charcoal, wood, marble, granite, talc, and mountain 
potatoes and apples that are unexcelled in appearance, flavor, and 



Prom these two sections solicitors, with their diversified products, 
come to the mines and towns along the "Mother Lode," which pro- 
vide a ready market. 

Amador ought to be a county of magnificent homes. Nowhere can 
more beautiful and inspiring landscapes, nor balmier skies, nor purer 
water, nor a more equable climate be found. Every kind of the 
best building material is right on the ground. The best architects 
and builders are available. 

Our schools, as good as the best of the kind, capably supervised, 
are of the primary and grammar grades. There is also one union 
high school. 

Manufacturing and kindred pursuits, are malting encouraging head- 
way. We are watching with great interest the progress being made 
by the fire brick plant at loue. The potteries near Carbondale are 
placing their products on the market. The breweries of Jackson 
and Sutter Greek hold their own in the open market. The several 
wineries do a thriving business. Two ice plants are taxed to their 
utmost capacity. The Amador County Steam Laundry provides em- 
ployment for a great many. The local machine shops and foundry 
recognize no superior. The door and sash factory at Sutter Creek 
supplies the local demand in its line. All kinds of stone dressing is 
most capably and artistically done. 

Mountain lakes and , valleys and river canyons furnish abundant 
opportunity for those needing recreation, or for those that enjoy hunt- 
ings and fishing. Mineral springs having medicinal properties ihht are 
prescribed in certain eases, are found in different parts of the county. 

It seems that nature could not have done more in the preparation 
of an inland county — even the seashore is becoming more and more 
accessible by the shortening of distance through rapid transportation. 
From the main quartu zone of the county, San Francisco may now be 
reached in eight hours. In time this distance will be covered in five 
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hours. Then San Franciscans will come in greater nnmbers to enjoy 
vnXb us this land of snnshine, fruits, and flowers, of nuneral wealth, 
and eountless opportunities for profitable and safe invesbnent. 

STATISTICS OP AHADOB COONTY, 190V-10. 



K, 875, 53 5 
122,000 



or personal property 
Total value of ail property 
Expended on roads, last 

Hxpended for bridges, las 

cal year ti.ni 

Road levy per UOO. 1910 3( 

Railroads, steam— miles, 20; as- 

sesaed value t2,628.3: 

Electric power plajits — 2; as- 



&•:::::: 


::: '.S 


Total cereal 


. Iwi 


Alfalfa hay . 
Grain hay . . 
Grass hay . . 


... 1.200 


TotflJ hay , 


... 6,600 


Number of Fruil Tr 


Apple 

Agricot 


Builni. 
11,360 


SSSSnV::; 


»g 


fS^:;.v.v. 

IsEv:-;-;;; 

other kinds . 


0,650 

'11 


Total fruit 
Chestnut ■■'.■. 

PSS«-::::. 


T*.4B1 
5,S65 

■ ui 



as, 000 407,560 



Dry wines 175,00' 

Sweet wines 2,50 

Beer (barrels) 5,40 

Brandy 75 

Cider 16 

Vinegar 4,00 

Number of wineries. 6; numt 
lerles. 2; number of breweries. 




Nectarines , 



400 

1121000 
320.000 
27,000 
360,000 
127,500 
1^200 
125,000 



386,11 



Carriages and wagons 



Foundries and iron 
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STATISTICS OF AMADOR 



7 S9 

10,000 1.SS5 



Sorgh um — Cane 

Gold ore cniVtied ! ! " ! ! 800,000 3,900 

Live Stock IndustiT. 
GatUe— Beef 
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1 909-1 — Continued. 

Fonst Pioducu. 

Area of timber laoda 

(acres) 70,400 

Pine (acres) . .'.'.'.'.'.'. 70,000 

Sawmills (number)... 3 

Charcoal (sacks) 10.000 

Fuel, wood (eorda).,.. S.OOO 

Lumbar (lest) 320,000 

Pllea 130,000 

Posts (pieces) 10,000 

SBah and door (ac- 

torles (number) 1 

Shakes (thousand) 50 

Shingles (thousand),.. 25 

Laselng, etc 107,000 111,776 

Logs 110,000 

Total vaJuB J353?776 

Power used for mills and manufactories 
In county— Steam (number), H; electrical 
(number). 7; water (number), 7. 

Hanutictuied Output. 

QduUit. 

Clay $36,000 

Coal (ton«) 16,000 

Flour (barrels) 2,000 

Lime (barrels) 10,000 

Malt (tons) 375 

Hides (pounds) 8,250 

Lard (pounds) -. 23,000 

Tallow (barrels) 100 

Olive oil (^lona) 150 
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BUnE COUNTY. 



Batte CoQnly is situated is the oortbem and eastern Sacramento 
Valley, and embudies within its confines both monntAiD, footliil), and 
vaUcy land. Its climate is most diverse, and in its confines are grown 
all the products to be foond in the temperate and semi-tropical zones. 
The connty has been fittingly described as a sample package of the 
United States. In the higher altitudes, apples thrive, while in the lower 
stretches of tbe roUiog foothills, oranges, lemons, and olives reach per- 
fection. On the broad plains great rice fields are now being planted, 
and this industry' promises to rival that of alfalfa and dairy farming 
and the more extensive grain farming that has hitherto prevailed. 
Decidnons fmits of every kind are grown. In fact, there is hardly a 
prodnct of the United States that in some part of Bntte Connty can 
not be grown to a commercial extent. 

The transportation facilities are onexcelled. This, however, is a 
comparatively new condition. The Western Pacific passes through the 
(onnty. The Central and Southern Pacific also traverse it with main 
and branch lines. Its cities are also reached by the Northern Electric. 
The Bntte County Railroad extends from Chico into the mountains as 
I'ar as Stirling City, while the Butte and Plumas Railway is now build- 
ing from Oroville into another rich mountain country. 

The coming of tranq>ortation facilities has brought a great increase 
in the number of factories. The Diamond Match Company has the 
largest lumbering establishment on the Pacific Coast in this county, the 
main mills being located at Chico and Stirling City. The Truekee 
Lumber Company has jnst completed a large mill at Oro\Tlle. The 
Swayne Lumber Company has also built a large mill in the mountains 
east of Oroville, on the Western Pacific. The timber industry here has 
accordingly assumed mammoth proportions. 

The Uugest olive pickling works in tbe United States are located in 
Oroyille. A large number of smaller mills, and olive oil works are also 
loestai in the same field. There are also a number of oraDge packing 
houses, and lAany drying yards and canneries. 

The manufacture of electric power has also assumed a lai^ place. 
The largest producer is tbe Great Western Power Company, whose plant 
upon the Feather River is the largest in the United States. The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company has also large plants here, and the Oro 
Water, Light and Power Company is also a big producer. Other power 
plants are in contemplation. Civil engineers have stated that the water- 
shed of the Feather River contains more potential power than the 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

The county is exceptionally well watered. Through it runs the 
Feather River with a large number of tributarj' streams. On one boun- 
dary is the great Sacramento River. As a result of the abundance of 
water, increased attention is being given to irrigation. The Butte 
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Countj' Canal covers thouaands of acres aroimd Gridley, where the 
utmost prosperity prevails. Other companies are establi^ing them- 
selves, both in the valley and on the rolling foothill lands. 

Educational facilities are unexeelled. There are three high schools 
in the county, all accredited at the University x)f California. At Chico 
is located a State normal school. 

The couDty is now at the beginning of a great forward movement 
and optimism prevails everywhere. The reason for the faith of the 
people in their county is to be found in the fact that the productivity 
of the land assures increased values to the land, while the faith with 
which capital regards the county can be seen in the tremendous invest- 
ments made here. 

The stamp of approval has been placed upon the lands of Butte 
County by the experts of the United States Government. After search- 
ing the United States over, lands near Chico were selected for the estab- 
lishment of the United States Plant Introduction Gardens, and there 
the chief experimental work conducted by the United States is being 
carried forward to-day. 

Butte County is also the largest gold-producing county of the State. 
The chief gold-dredging field in the world lies around QroviUe, and 
millions are invested in the industry. An increasing investment in 
quartz and gravel properties is also being made. 

STATISTICS OF BUTTE COUNTY, 1909-10. 
General SCstistica. 
Area 1,72J square miles, or 1,105,280 a 

■ ■ • B 

B assessed 






of farms . 

Number of 
Value of CI 
Of Improvements t 
Of city and b '■ 

Of personal p . 

Total value of all properly t 

Expended on roada, last fiscal 

Expended for bridges, last fis- 
cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per «00, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

IrHgatlns ditches, miles, 296: 

Railroads! steam— miles, l'8'o.i2; 

Railroads, electrliv— mlies. 60.36; 

assessed value 

Electric power plants^*; aa- 



18,738 2,414,9ia fl. 412, 133 



Apple 

»rj' .■.;,:: 


37.0B0 

"'I! 


2,50 
35 

10, ES 

1 

38;07 


"i'l;! 

78,134 

ifiS 

28,2E8 
15,036 
180,614 

3.250 


Peach 

OtherVlnds.' 



Valnut 3,470 

Total nut .. 0T.B06 
irapevlnes ... 211,534 



Bees (hivpa). 

Hopa ..*.'.■.'.'.'.■ 
Ifalfa seed . 



Grass seed , 

■ im, cane .. 
(gallons) . 
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AppieB 3, 

Apricots 

Asparagiis 

Blackberries . 

Cabbase .'.'.... 

Ca.'aUhamr ... 

Currants 

Cherries 



.392,«96 
,117,870 
23.2 do 



Grapes - 

Grape fruit (boxes)... 

Lemons (boxes) 

LOKanbeirles 

NectaTlnes 

granges (boxes) 
Uvea 

Peaches 

Irish potatoes 

Sneet potatoes 



Qulni 



Almonds . . 

Apricots . , 

Chestnuts . 
Figs 



I^ard (pounds) 

Meat packed (pounds) . 
Tallow (barreiB) 



2,625 
tEOE.TTO 



1.2fi0 
flOB.T&O 



Ifanufactiiied Output. 



Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy CWwa— Grac 
Thoroughb red — 



19,e2E tTSG,0< 



S ho rth am s ( cal V es ) 
Calvas 

Horses — Thorou ghh red 

Standard-bred 

Common 

Colts 

Jacks and Jennies 



Total stock . 



159.337 $1,467, 9 IS 



Forol Products. 
i of tlmtier lands 



Sawmills ( 

Fuel, wood (cords).. 
Iiatha (thousand) . . 
Lumber (feet) 



Railroad ties (pieces). 40,000 



Total value (1,39 

Power used for mills and manufact 
n county — Steam (number), 14; elect 
number). 13; water (number), 6. 



HsDufietorics, 



Wood boxes 1 50 I1BO,0( 

ClBars 2 4 

Confectionery 2 i 

Flouring mills 2 IE 

Foundries and Iron 

works 

Matches 1 40 

Meat products IS 85 

Hides 

Lard 

Meat packed 

Tallow 

Olive oil and pickled 

Planing ralila". '.'.'.'.'" 4 92 

GranUe 1 7 

WInei. Brandies, Btc. 

alum Tilua. 

Dry wines 2,500 Jl.OOO 

Sweet wines 2,611 1,044 

Cider 2,000 l,0OO 

Vinegar 205.000 30,750 

Number of wineries, 3, 

Dairy Induitry. 

Creameries 2 

Skimming stations. 15 

Butter (pounds) .... 366.485 1109,945 
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COLUSA COINTY. 



Coluaa County is situated in the heart of the great Sacramento Val- 
ley. The tranaportatioo facilities are the Soutieni Pacific Railroad, 
bisecting the county from north to south, the Colusa and Lake Rail- 
road, running from Colusa westwardly to Sites, and the navigable Sac- 
ramento River. 

The fertile soil, the temperate climate, the extreme dryne^ of the 
atmosphere during two thirds of the year, and lastly, a sufficient rain- 
fall, make possible the production of great wealth from the fertile acres 
of this county. The present tendency is the disintegration of the large 
farms and a settling up of the county with -small holdings. Several 
millions of dollars have recently been invested by land companies, who 
will induce people from other places to settle upon lands purchased by 
them in this county. Large irrigation ditches are being constructed 
that "will tap thousands of acres of land which by the assistance of 
water will be able to produce many fold mote than is now produced. 
Everything gives promise that the population, that the irrigated portion 
of our land area, and the value of our lands, will more than treble 
during the next five years. 

The system of schools throughout the county is very efficient, and 
although the county is large, the schools are conveniently located and 
within reach of those desiring education. 

Colusa is the principal town and county seat of the county. Its 
population, including two additions, is about 2,500 inhabitants. It 
has a primary, grammar, and high public schools, besides a convent. 
The town owns its own public library, municipal water worlis system 
and sewer system, all recently installed. 

The western portion of the county is principally mountainous, with 
some very productive valleys intervening. Cattle and live stock inter- 
ests prevail. Several famous mineral resorts ate located in this por- 
tion of the county, and thousands of bottles of mineral water are 
shipped to every point of note on the Pacific coast. In a small way 
some gold and quicksilver mining is maintained at Sulphur Creek, 
while at Sites two quarries take out stone, known as the famous Colusa 
sandstone, from which many prominent building in San Francisco are 
built. 

STATISTICS OF COLUSA COUNTY, 1909-10. 
OcBctRl Slatiatiea. 



8E3 



Value of country real estate. .. . t9,2ie,44B 

or Improvements thereon tl.ilSMO 

Of city and town lots 1404.600 

Of ImprovementH thereon 1609,140 

Ot personal property 11,608, 714 

Total value of eQI property (12,992,638 

Expended on roads, last UscHl 



Number of miles of public roads 1,225 

Road levy per flOO, 1910 40c 

Value ot county buUdlngB M00,000 

Irrigating: ditches, cost 14,445 

Railroads, steam — miles, BB; 

assessed value ISZ8.126 

Electric power plants, 1; elec- 

' ' power lines (miles), Ifl; 



Number of acres Irrigated. . 
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Live Stock Induitry. 

CatUe— Beef l,60o' 

Stock 17.300 

I>aJry CowS— Oraded 



21,540 

S 

4,700 



Iheep .. 



Flab Induatrit. 
IB, 000 



BlackbtriieB . 



Catery ..'. 
CEiulinowa 



FiBH 

OrapeH 

Grape trult 

Lemons (boxee) . 
LAganberrles 



Olives . 

Peaches 

Irish potatoeH , . 
Bweet potatoes . 



EO.OOO 
12,500 
15,000 



Totals 1.823,600 



Peaches . 

Prunes .. 
Raisins , . 



iS.OOO f 141. 830 



SawmillB (number) . 



S; 1 sawmill, 1 
Poultry >nd 



Chickens 


3.504 


Geese 


,.j-a 


T tal val e 




Bees (hives), number. 

^reTT.'.r.*:.;.;.: 


ProductB 

800 


Broomcom seed 

llressed poultry 


180,000 
160|000 


Flouring mills 


rlcs. 

20 



27.000 
12,540 
10.600 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 



Contra Costa is one of the central counties, its shore line beiug within 
14 miles of San Francisco. It possesses unusually good traveling facil- 
ities, both by rail and by steamer. The county has 70 miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is upon deep water, navigable by all vessels 
engaged in commerce. Over three fourths of its area is cultivated, the 
balance being used for grazing. The only mountain of any size is Mount 
Diablo, which is 3,896 feet in height, and almost in the geographical 
center of the coimty. 

About two thirds of the area is rolling and hilly. Lying between the 
hills are some of the most fertile and beautiful valleys in the State, 
which are drained and watered by many streams, the banks of which 
are bordered by oak, sycamore, laurel, willow, etc., while the hills are 
dotted with oaks, many of which are of large size. 

The farming lands in the eastern section are between the foothills 
and the San Joaquin Biver. The soil is of a rich alluvial nature, and 
produces wheat, barley, alfalfa, fruit, and vines. To the northward and 
between the uplands and the San Joaquin River is a body of tule lands, 
a large portion of which has been reclaimed, and is some of the most 
productive land in the State, being a rich deposit of sediment and decom- 
posed vegetation. Alfalfa, asparagus,, potatoes, beans, etc., are pro- 
duced on the largest scale on such lands, the asparagus being shipped 
East by the car load during theearly spring. 

The average rainfall is from 18 to 23 inches, which is ample for all 
purposes of agriculture, horticulture, etc. 

In depth, the soil throughout the county shows a remarkable con- 
tinuity of rich alluvial deposits tmderlaid by limestone or clay. There 
is an occasional change to a coarse sandy and gravelly heavy loam of 
black or brown tint. It has great power for enduring drought, and is 
easy to work, giving large returns. The soil in the uplands is in char- 
acter similar to that of the lowlands, and being drier, is for some pur- 
poses even better. 

Irrigation is not required to insure crops; the abundant rainfall, the 
absence of evaporating heat, and the moisture-laden breezes from the 
ocean furnish abundant humidity for all forms of vegetable life without 
recourse to artificial irrigation. 

The many beautiful valleys and the rolling hills are strikingly similar 
in general characteristics to the gentle slopes of sunny Prance. Scat- 
t.er«J in all directions are numerous small vineyards and orchards that 
produce rich results. Fruit growing has proved successful and remu- 
nerative. 

Grain raising is very prominent in this county. A very large acreage 
is planted to wheat, oats, barley, and hay. 

The raising of sugar beets is a growing industrj-. 

Vegetables of all kinds are raised very profitably and on a large scale : 
one very large tract of land is used entirely for the propagation of 
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asparagus for early Eastern shipment. Potatoes, beans, etc., are a pro- 
lific and profitable crop, especially in the central portion. 

Natural feed is abundant, both on the hillsides and at a higher eleva- 
tion. 

Stock raising is a leading industry, as the reclaimed lowlands for 
summer grazing and the roUiag hills for winter, close together, create 
conditions whereby a failure is impossible. The stock farms have pro- 
duced some of the most famous trotting and pacing horses. In addi- 
tion to the raising of horses, much attention is given to blooded cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. , 

Lai^e dairies are conducted, and in the western end the product 
mostly shipped to the cities is milk, while in the central and eastern 
parts butter is the main object. Low freight and express rates give 
unusual advantages. 

Contra Costa County is well adapted to poultry raising. Peed eao 
be obtained cheaper than in other seetiona where the industry is thriv- 
ing. The centrid part of the county is only a few hours' drive from 
Oakland and suburbs. The demand for eggs is always greater than the 
supply. 

The only important mining industry is the coal mines of Mount 
Diablo, although some little mining for precious metals has been done. 

The terminus of the Santa Pe Railroad is located at Point Richmond, 
and many su^tantial improvements in the way of wharves, etc., on a 
very extensive plan, have been constructed. 

Post Costa, the shipping point for the bulk of the grain raised ia 
California, has extensive warehouses. 

At Pinole are located large stockyards ; near Vallejo Junction is the 
largest smelting works in the State; at Valloua are extensive lumber 
yards, where ships from Oregon and Puget Sound discharge. At 
Crockett are flouring mills ; also agricultural works. 



STATISTICS OF CONTRA 

Gcnnal Statistics. 
Area S77 square miles, or B61,267 acres. 
Value ot country reai estate... |13, "" 
Of Improver — "~ " *' 



1 Trna and VlneB. 



( city a 



n lots . . 



4.837,145 



Ol Improve mi...,., — . ,-,.—, — . 

OI peraonaJ property 17,121.725 I 

Total value of iJl property |36, 399,378 I 



Apple 23,000 

Apricot 44,000 

Cherry 25,000 



Expended 

Road levy 
Value of r 
Railroads. 



., „,. (100. 1910 

If county bulldlnKB 

J. _. -mtlea, 16S.B< 



t84,e03 

40c 

U15.000 



Peach eE,000 4,000 69,000 

Pear 120,000 6,000 12E,000 

Plum 21,000 1,000 22,000 

Prune 80.000 12,000 92,000 

Quince 3.000 £60 3,250 

Total fruit.. 40S,400 41.060 446.450 

Almond 280,000 10,000 290,000 



Forait Pndncti. 



A 



10,000 25.000 
..102,600 £40,000 $2,720,000 1 Total value . 
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STATISTICS OF CONTRA COB 
Fruiu, VcgeUbiu, Etc, 


TA COUNTY, lMB-10- 
Wines, Brui 


dl«, Etc. 

. OiUon. 

6,000,000 

12,000 

52;000 

25,000 

66; nurobe 

breweries, 

Induitry. 

8,000 

'"i 

'■a 

torik. 

s 

zoo 

25 

i 

i 

3 ■3:260 
'"406 

: ••» 


YU». 


Beer (bSj-re'ls) 


"'i«8 


S:;:::::::::::: 


:::':•!! 


a 

00 


5,000 

'la 

'6O0 
00 

00 
00 


Number of wineries 
tillerles. 6; number ot 

Uve Stock 








Grapea. table'.' .'.'.'.'. 
Xiemons (boxes) . . . 


■.';2i. 


$200,000 
16B:oOO 


JSRSf"'"" 




ffi 


Dairy Cows— Gradefl. 


Oranges (boxes) . . 


... ' 










?,S4.-: :::::::::. 




00 
00 


Standard-brea 


aas 


Irmi potatoes 


.102, 








is ".■"•"."'•■■ ■.■.■. 






50,000 
10.500 


Strawberries 

Tomatoes 




Lambs 


Totals 


..117,676,300 


«,311,960 
TdiM. 
1216,000 

IIS 
Is 

1412,000 

r.20,000 
6,400 
16,000 


Huiiifac 








000 

a 

000 






,u'S 


aaa 








Cigars 

Confectlonerv 

Flouring mills 

"works*?.™... ?.°.. 


.KS! 







MO 
















Do. 


a 

100 


Lime 


1,000,000 












IKfai'"s't'i'n;-;;.'.'.-: 

Oil refineries 

Sugar refinery 

Syrups and extracts. 
Smeller and acid 

po'^derWbrkV ■;.■,■.■.■: 


Turkeys 

Eggs 






. . 876,000 








(390.700 




UlKeUane 


out Produets. 
er, 600. 




Bees (hives)— Num 


3,OS0,0OO 
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REPORT OP THE STATE AQEICtTLTUBAL SOCIETT, 

Oa NORTt COUNTY. 



Del Norte is the extreme northwestern county of California and has 
a coast line of about 35 miles. Crescent City, the county seat and prin- 
ciple harbor, is 280 miles from San Francisco. 

Smith and Klamath are the principal streams, the former in the 
northern and the latter in the southern part of the county. Both are 
navigable near their mouths to small ot:ean-goine steamers. Dairyinpr 
and lumbering are the principal industries. The mountains of the 
county prospect well in copper and gold-bearing formations. 

Crescent City is the chief shipping point. Products usually are sent 
to the San Francisco market. The county is rich in undeveloped min- 
eral resources. Indications are that a railroad will be built up and 
down the coast to the county and from the interior. Fruit raising is 
beginning to engage the attention of the residents. "With transporta- 
tion facilities, Del Norte is destined to become one of the apple-produc- 
ing regions of California. 

STATISTICS OF DEL NORTE COUNTY, 190B-10. 



Number of farma . 
Number of acres & 
Value ot country r 
Of Improvementa 1 
Of city and town 1 

Of pernonaJ proper 



bridges, last Da 



R3e3.eoe 

tl 3.000 

ts.ooo 

135 
tZ 2,000 

jsG.ooa 

tS.BOO 



d Hair. 

26 bu. to 
30 bu. U 



Grasa hay. 3.000 tc 

Hay ranges fi 
mostly on place 

Number of Fru 



Total fruit.. 6,*00 1,600 

Orapevlnea (all kinda)— 10 acres. 
Berrtes {all kinds)— 25 aerea. 

All used for home conaumptlon. 



— average price IW 



p— enough for honii 



Total . 



Stock, calves, etc.... 
3a1ry Cows— Graded. . 


i:S 


HorSBB— Tho roughbred 
Stanaard-bre«r 

co^r™"" 


1 










hBja^ 




Common goats 

Poultry and 


Ego. 






Turkaya 


■2i 







35,000 

it! 000 



Timber valut 



use from fit to |2Bi 
it about 1300.000. 



short Btuft — averag 
Shingles, 17,000.000.^^ 
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EL DORADO COUNTY. 



El Dorado County is situated on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, in the eastern portion of the State. The county is 
about 75 miles long and about 30 miles in width. The western portion 
of the county borders the Sacramento Valley, and is used principally for 
grazing, stock raising, and wine vineyards. The central portion of the 
county includes the great mineral belt, known as the Mother Lode, from 
which millions of dollars have been extracted on and near the surface. 
This belt affords great opportunities for capital, as deep mining is but 
in its infancy. In this belt, which is chiefly foothills, can be found some 
of the best fruit lands in the State, El Dorado County being noted for 
the size and flavor of its apples, pears, plums, peaches, and other fruits. 

The eastern portion, being at an altitude of from 3,000 to 7,000 feet, 
supplies summer pasturage for a vast number of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. In this region water is abundant, awaiting capital and labor to 
harness the everflowing streams. Most of this area is covered by a 
virgin growth of sugar and white pine, fir, and cedar timber, from 
which the eastern markets are supplied with a portion of their high- 
grade lumber. 

STATISTICS OF EL DORADO COUNTY, 1909-10. 



Of ImprovementB thereon . 

Of city and town lots 

or Improvements thereon . 

Ot peraonal property 

Total value of all ■"- 

Expended on roai 



Expended for bridKOH. last fla- 



»B,OI 



rrlgatlng dlte&t 
Bailroads. 



Electric power lines— miles 
asseaaed value 

Number of acres Irrigated— 

By IrrlgatlnK canals 

By sprmKa and amtUI 



40c 
tlErDOD 

1370,000 

t911,2» 

01,71G 

JIS.OOO 

15,900 



I Ffoduc 



Total cereals.. 



44,000 tE28.0( 



Total hay *6,000 




Totaanut... 2.350 90O 


3.250 


3er?ies,"iKrM! ' 60 20 


333,600 
80 


Winn. Biandles, Etc 












Beer (barrels) 1,200 


12,000 



Vinegar 7,000 I,7B(J 

Number of wineriea, 5: number of dlstil- 
lerlea, 4; number of breweries, l, 
Dtiij Induatry. 
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STATISTICS OF EL 
Prdti, V(g«at>lc*. Etc. 



Apples aoo.ooo 

CherrleB 60.000 

Flga 4,000 



Totals 4,914,000 



Peaches . 



Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Graded. 

Thoroughbred — 



Common goats . 



MiictUuicaiu Praduc 
Beea (hives) — number 600... 



DORADO COUMTT, 1H»-10— Contlaued. 
Paoltiy and Bcfi. 



3, GOO 

180 

S4,£00 

sa,ooo 

6,400 
B,200 

»110,6GD 





1100.000 
































































2,000 


35,6*0 


$e3«,ooo 


7,000 


1.6O0 



Turkeys 

Total value . 



Pornt PiodnctL 

Area of timber lands 

(acres) 150,000 »1, 

BawmlllB (number) T 

Charcoal (sacks) 1,000 

FuBl, wood (cords) .... 9,000 

Lumber (feet) 10,000,000 

Piles 1.500 

Shakes (thousand) 900 

Shingles (thousand)... 300 . 



90,000 

aOD 

19,000 



Total value (1,824,200 

Power used tor mllle and manufactories 
n county— Steam (number), SI; electrical 
number), 6; water (number), 2S. 
Honufsctoilei. 





"H- 


SI 
On 


10 


ll-^MOO 


Carriages and 




Cigars 

Foundries and Iron 


.. 4 


iIboo 


Meat prouucti^ 

This county has four 
four marble quarries, tw 
rles, and one big slate q 

UUDfsCtllTH] 

:igara (thousand) 

ffil<K.S£r;.v.v.v 


2ffl 
quarries, 

90,000 

'■m 


andsti 
tent 


Tallow (barrels) . 
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FRESNO COUNTY. 



fRESNO COUNTY. 



Including vineyards, Fresno is the greatest fruit and wine producer 
iu the State of California. Of the fifty-eight counties in the State, 
the first twenty-seven were organized on February 18, 1850, and six 
^■ears later Fresno County was formed on April 19, 1856. It is situated 
in the exact center of the State, and in the middle of the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley. There are only four counties which exceed Fresno in 
size — Siin Bernardino, Inyo, Kern, and Riverside, in the order named. 
"When Fresno was first formed it was considerably larger, but on the 
11th day of March, 1893, a large slice, consisting of 2,140 square miles 
-was (Mrved out of the northern part of the county, and formed into 
JIadei'a County ; and still more recently, Fresno County was again muti- 
lated by a little over 117 square miles of the southeast portion being 
transferred to Kings Countv bv an act of the Legislature approved 
April 12. 1909. 

Before being partitioned, Fresno County comprised 7,746 square 
miles, but the land area now amounts to 6,035 square miles, or 3,862,400 
acres, and. therefore, still remains the fifth largest county of the fifty- 
<;ight in the State, and one of the most productive. It is also the fifth 
largest in population. 

Among the other towns in the county are Coalinga, one of the largest 
oil-producing districts in the world; Selma, Kingsburg; also, Sanger 
and Clovis. both having large sawmills and lumber depots; Reedley, on 
the KiniTs Hiver, near the foothills ; Laton, in the center of a large agri- 
cultural and dairying district, and Kerman, the latest town in the 
county. 

The word "Fresno." in Spanish, signifies ash tree, and it was because 
of the abundance of mountain ash in the mountains of this county that 
it received its name. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND SOUj. 

Fresno County is naturally subdivided into two portions — plains and 
mountains. The plains are the bottom of the San Joaquin Valley, 
extending from the foot of the Coast Eange on the west, to the foothilb 
of the Sierra Nevadas on the east. The trough of the valley south of 
Fresno has an elevation of 180 feet. Fresno City has an elevation of 
290 feet, and the valley, at the edge of the foothills, has an elevation of 
about 500 feet. From the first foothills the rise is rapid, the moun- 
tains culminating in peaks rising 10,000 to 12,000 feet high. The coun- 
try- about Fresno is a vast plain intersected by the San Joaquin and 
Kings rivers and their tributaries. Four natural soil divisions have 
been recognized — the foothill region, where agriculture was formerly 
confined to grazing; the plains of the valley, with red soils lying near 
the hills; the "white ash" soil found further out in the plain, and the 
bottoms, or alluvial lands, along the Kings Kiver. 

6— AS 
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CLIMATE AHt> RAINFALL. 
There is a dry and a wet seaflon; the former from about May to Sep- 
tember; and the latter from the middle of October or early part of 
November. The average rainfall at Fresno is about 10.12 inches annu- 
ally. The rains, which are at irregular intervals during the winter, 
seldom last more than two or three days at a time. There are about 
275 days of sunshine in the year. The atmosphere during the summer 
months is dry, and the heat not nearly so oppressive as in the East, and 
other places where the humidity is great. Sunstroke is unknown. 

POPULATION, 

Considering that California was only admitted as a State on Septem- 
ber 9, 1850, and that Fresno was only organized as a county in 1856, 
its steady increase in population and prosperity has been wonderful. 
When we eome to consider the results which have been obtained within 
less than a span of an ordinary lifetime by a mere handful of people, it 
is simply marvelous. In 1880 the population was 4,605 ; 1870, 6,336 ; 
1880, 32,026; 1900, 37,862, and, according to the last census, just com- 
pleted, 75,657. 

FARMS AND FARMING. 

The county has passed through four stages of development. First 
came mining in the early days before it was organized as a county, and 
this period extended to about 1860-64. Secondly, came the stock rais- 
ing period, which arose upon the gradual disappearance of placer min- 
ing, and lasted until 1874, although sheep raising still continued on a 
large scale ; thirdly, about 1868, the farming interest sprang up, 
although prior to the advent of the railroad in 1870, agriculture 
amounted to very little. The fourth and most important may be called 
the vitieultural and fruit era, which began to come into prominence 
early in the eighties, and has now become the leading feature of the 
county. There is a mistaken impression among many homeseekers that 
farms and vineyards are all on a large scale, but the days of enormous 
land grants and ranches are over, and the land is now being rapidly 
subdivided and settled. 

ntEIGATION, 

As California holds the first place among all the states in the Union 
in irrigation, so Fresno is the leading county in the State, both in 
number and extent of its canals and ditches, having more than double 
the acreage under irrigation than any other county. In 1880 there 
were only about 65 miles of main canals in the county, whereas now there 
are over 450 miles of main canals and thousands of distributing 
ditches, irrigating some 400,000 acres. Most of the canals are owned 
by corporations, whose interests are entirely separate, and distinct 
from the ownership of the land irrigated. The remainder are owned 
by companies, the stock of which is, for the most part, in the hands of 
the landowners. The capacity of these canals is 500 cubic feet per 
second. All draw their water from the Kings River. The combined 
capacity of these canals is 3,500 cubic feet per second. The water is 
much cheaper than in many other parts of the State, being only 62i 
cents per acre per annum under the Fresno and Laguna canals, and 
75 cents per acre under the Consolidated Canal. 
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FRESNO COUNTY. 



FARM AND FABM PRODUCE — CEREALS. 



In the cultivation of cereals, the eoimty has fallen off greatly during 
the last nine years, especially in wheat and barley. The acreage is 
reported as follows, but is really much larger (from the assessor's 
books) : 

Wheat 8.400 acres. 

Barley T.500 acres. 

Alfalfa hay 57,800 acres. 

OaM 1,800 acres. 

Hay 6.700 acres. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

During the l^t ten years the dairy industry has made great prog- 
ress, except in the manufacture of cheese, which, however, was never 
produced on a very Urge scale. In 1898 only 291,754 pounds of butter 
were produced and 604,861 in 1900, and 4,940,000 in 1910.. 

VINEYARD AND ORCHARD PEUTTS. 

Including grapes, Fresno produces more fruit than any other county 
in the State, and California produces twenty-five per cent of the total 
value of fruit raised in the United States. 

Fresno County holds the first place in the production of grapes, 
raisins, figs, sweet wines, and brandy, and is one of the leading counties. 
of the State in the production of peaches, apricots, and olives, and the 
acreage in citrus fruits is spreading. Fresno's output of raisins for 
1910 was 33,079 tons. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

The shipments of oranges raised in Fresno County during the last 
four seasons have been, in round numbers, as follows : 

OtangeB, Lemons, 

1905-6 -^ 150 15 

1906-7 200 15 

1907-8 „ 210 20 

1908-9 .._ 220 12 

1909-10 (to December 31st) 175 15 

A car load consists of 362 boxes of oranges, and 312 of lemons. 

OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL. 

Fewer records appear to have been kept regarding this industry 
than most others. There are, according to the beat authorities, about 
12,000 to 14,000 acres of olive trees planted in the State, of which almost 
half are in bearing. Last year about 350,000 gallons of olive oil and 
450,000 gallons of pickled, ripe and green, olives were produced in 
the State. Fresno has a larger acreage in olives than any other county 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Fresno County produced the following 
quantities : 



Tear, 


Plcklea olives, 
Eallons. 


Olive o!l, 
gallons. 
2,500 




— - 5.000 




14,000 
16,000 










1910 


43.000 


10.000 
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WINE AND BRANDT. 

The production of sweet wine and brandy during the last few years 

las been as follows (gallons) : 



Y* 


-J 


CalWor 
Sweet wine. C 

13„-i()2,000 

l.i.WVJ.OOO 


nla. 

om. brandy. 

i.-jno.o<)0 
i,a4.-<.orK) 

1..S00.000 
1.300.000 


wine. 

sa§88 

7,500.000 
5.050.000 


""srands-. 


IIKIS 





14,r>00,0<K) 


1,000.000 


lUlO 


(est) 


14,000,000 


75O000 



Fresno County also produced about 150,000 gallons of dry wine in 
1909. and the same in 1910. and about 40.000 gallons of grape jnice. 

There ave twenty-six wineries in Fresno County, including one Japa- 
nese winerj' at Fowler, and twenty-nine distilleries. The proportions 
of the various kinds of sweet wines produced in Fresno County are 
approximately as follows: 

Port 3,300.000 

Slierrv 1.9r^,000 

AQc-'llca :i20.000 

.Muscat aOO.000 

Toknj- a-.000 

Malaga ffi.OOO 



Fruit. 
Apricots . 
FlKS - 

Peaches - 







" to:;i 


3,000 






3} to -J 


7..0OO 



Apiicots 

ppsdies — 

Tuscan Clings. 

Orai^e Cling 



Philhpa Gliog 3.000 

Early Crawford 

Early Foster 800 

Mulrs. Freestone 1)00 

Lovells l,(tOO 

Klbei'tas 1.000 



20 00 

20 00 
30 00 



The quantity of figs in Fresno takes the lead, has niueh improved of 
late .vears, and the fruit appears to he growing in favor. 

The quantity packed in Fresno in the last six years has been : 
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FRESNO COUNTY. 85 

BEES AND HONEiT. 

lu 1899, Frestio produced 567,800 pounds of honey ; in 1908, 777,050 
pounds; the estimated crop for this season being considerably less. 

FISH AND GAME. 

The varieties of fish include salmon, black bass, trout, and catfish, 
all of which are plentiful. 

There is an abundance of game, including quail, doves, a large vari- 
ety of dueks and wild geese, but there is no means at present of ascer- 
tainiug either the quantity or money value of either fish or game. The 
sums received for hunting licenses, however, are considerable, in 1908-9 
being $3,657, and in 1909-10, $4,194. 

THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

The value of this industry to the county is verj- considerable, vary- 
ing from sixty to seventy-five million feet, board measure, with an 
average value of some two million dollars a year. The different varie- 
ties are approximately as follows: 
Tear. Sugar pine. WJitte pine. Fir. Sequoia. Total. 

1905 9,000,000 6,000.000 30,000,000 15.000.000 (iO.OOO.OOO 

1006 9,000,000 6.000,000 30.000,000 15,000,000 00,000,000 

1907 10,000.000 5.000,000 35,000,000 20.000,000 70,000.000 

1908 9.000.000 4,000.000 35.000.000 10.000,000 5S.000.000 

1909 11,000,000 6.000,000 30,000,000 47,000,000 

NoTB — Feet, board measure. 

The price of lumber was about 10 per cent higher in 1909 than in 
the previous year. 

For the year 1910, the exact figures can not vet be given, but the total 
lumber cut amounts to between 65,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet, and 
taking into account the shakes, shingles and trays made at different 
milk, would bring ths total to 75,000,000 feet, which, ai a conservative 
estimate, would be worth about $1,500,000. 

MANUFACTURES OF FRESNO. 

The great increase in the manufactures of Frenso is due chiefly to the 
increase in the canning and presening of fruits and vegetables, tie 
value of products for which amounted to $6,942,440, and formed 70,5 
per cent of the total value of all the manufacturing industries of the 
city. Most of the fruit preserving of Fresno is by the drying or evap- 
orating process, and the greatest part is in raisins, in which Fresno 
leads the world. 

^-t;uBEB or est 

1905 

1900 



Capital; 

1905 S3.501.80S 

1900 1.435.2(i3 

14-1.0 



irage-eamera: 

1905 average number, 1951; wages ?1,0&5,92(! 

1900 ayerage number, 819; wages 395,.i8<! 

Per cent of incrfiisi", 138.2; per cent ot increase 174.5 

Val«e of produota: 

1905 $9,849,001 

1900 2.752.201 

257.9 
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There are several foaadries. agricultural and implement works, iron 
works, macaroni and soap factories, and many others, which have come 
into existence or been greatly extended during the last two years. 



Fresno county is rich in minerals, but as yet, little has been done to 
develop what some day will be a great and prosperous industry. Gold, 
silver, copper, antimony, iron, bismuth, chrome, magnesite, building 
stone, and mineral waters are among the minerals awaiting utilization. 
The copper deposits that have so far been in any way worked are all 
near the northern side of the county. 



Substance. 
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not. 
"mooo 

88.000 
8,943 

1,974,470 


1907. 

"$57;320 

50.000 
2.401 
10,500 
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26 
3.620,120 


1908. 
106,'96O 


1909. 


Brick , 


$60,000 
224.840 

40,037 

2,400;000 






1.054 
16.900 
16.900 

_. 

5.898.964 
26,000 




Granite 

Granite 

Magnesite 


14,400 
14400 

8,500 


Petroleum 


9,243,971 
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$2.135,04fl 


$3,740,397 
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$6,055,389 
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13.220 


$9,445,978 
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are not yet complete. 









COAUNQA OILFIELDS. 

In the last ten years the production of petroleum in Fresno County 
has developed from a Small beginning into one of its most importaat 
industries. 

In 1907 only 70,140 barrels were produced. The production now is 
15,406,619 barrels. 

STATISTICS OP PRZSMO COUNTY, 1909-10. 



Oentril Stetiiilci. 
Area 6,035 square miles, or 3.86Z 
Number o( (arms In 1900 



Total value o 
Expended o 
Sxpended for bridges, last fis- 



I roads, last B 



ie»; 



Road levy per (100, IS 

I Value or county buildings. 
I Trrlpatlng ditches — miles . 
' Railroads, steam — miles, 
assesaed value 

Railroads, electric — assessed 

Electric power plants — 1: ai 
sessed value 

Electric power lines — miles. 
140: assessed value 

Number ot acres Irrigated — 
upwards of 



te, SOS, 702 
«S7,3I5 
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STATISTICS OF FRESNO COUNTY, 1W»-10— Contiiiuid. 



Cereal Piodueu Mid H>y. 



Winn. Biandin, Etc. 



Number of wlneriea, including 
ajiese at Fowler, 26; number ' ' 
29; number ot breweriea, 1. 



Apple 20,000 

Apricot 14E,8O0 

Fig 126,000 



) Cttttlft— Beef 

Stock 

I Dairy oowa 

Thoroughbred— 

I Calven 

Swine 

; Horses — Thoroughbred 



Total fruit. .3,83M0O 812,320 



IB, 075 10J.41 
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GLENN COUNTY. 



Glenn County, ori^nally a part of Coliisa County, wns incorporated 
May 11, 1891. It lies near the center of the Sacramento Valley, extend- 
ing from the summit of the Coast Ranee across the Sacramento eastward, 
containing 1,550 square miles, one third being niountainons, hut afford- 
ing good summer pasturage for stock. Ahont the same area is in the 
foothills with many fertile ranches and the remaining third practically 
a level valley floor of wonderfully fertile soil which has for the past 
forty years been continuously cropped to grain and still eonlinues to 
produce good crops. 

The average temperature for the year is 6V Fahrenheit. The coldest 
is 25' above zero, and the highest llo"". The maximum temperatures 
are reached in July and August and are of short duration, generally 
lasting from one to three days, the usual ntaximum being not greater 
than 110°. The relative humidity, however, is low. greatly reducing the 
sensible temperature. The nights are always cool, there being a daily 
range of temperature during the hot months of from 25' to 30'. The 
rainfall averages about 17 inches annually, and comes between the 
months of October and April. The climate is particularly suited to the 
growth of fruits of all kinds, and with the abundant rich feed makes 
possible an even unchecked growth of live stock. 

The United States Reclamation Service has installed a system to 
irrigate 14,000 acres of the fertile lands about the town of Orland. 
This project is designed as a model irrigation system, and was xinder- 
taken by the reclamation service to demonstrate the benefits of irriga- 
tion under perfect conditions of soil and climate. The works consist 
of an impounding dam, situated at East Park in Colusa County, a diver- 
sion dam at the Buttes in Tehama County, and 99 miles of canals and 
main laterals, about 100 miles of small field ditches, all constructed by 
the United States under the supervision of its own engineers; the cost 
of the works is charged against the land, to be repaid in ten annual 
installments without interest. The impounding dam is now completed 
and awaits the winter flood water to fill the reservoir, which has a capac- 
ity of 45,000-acre feet of water, which will be released during the dry 
months to supplement the natural stream flow of Stony Creek. This 
water is carried 40 miles to the diversion dam at a point where the 
creek debouches upon the plains. Here the water is turned through the 
headgates into main eanats. The diversion dam is fifty per cent com- 
plete, the ditches and canals eighty per cent complete, and work is bein^ 
pushed so as to furnish water for the season of 1911. E.v the terms of 
the contracts the Government required of the owners before undertaking 
the project that this land must be sold in tracts of 40 acres or less. 
The approximate cost of $650,000 will be distributed over ten years and 
charged to at least 14,000 acres ; the annual charge for construction will 
be less than $5.00 per acre. The dam and system are nftw so nearly com- 
plete that many acres will be added to the already profitable groves of 
oranges and lemons, and fields of alfalfa. 

The United States Soil Survey describes the soil as "deep, friable and 
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productive and adapted to a wide range of fruit and field prodiit-ts and 
especially those produced under irrigation and intensive farming." 
With a Donual rainfall one crop of grain or three crops of alfalfa are 
produced — with irrigation alfalfa is harvested from four to six times, 
yielding from six to ten tons to the acre. The yield of the crops is also 
correspondingly increased. Owing to the extensive system of grain 
farming, and the very limited number of small irrigated farms, the 
average farm in Glenn County up to the past year was over l.OCIO acres, 
necessitating a rather sparse population. The population in 190U was 
but 5,150, and while the yearly increase has been good, only during the 
past year has the real awakening begun. 

The great irrigation project of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany, with headquart«rs at "Willows, together with that of the I'nited 
States Government at Orland, has revolutionized things. Their lands 
are now being sold in 20, 40, and 80 acre lots, and a vast number of 
settlers are coming in daily. 

Willows, the county seat, is 150 miles north of San Francisco on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific and 80 miles from Sacramento, the 
State capital. The population of Willows is over 3,400, the increase 
in the past year being almost 100 per cent. Always an important com- 
mercial point for what has in the past been one of the great grain pro- 
ducing sections of the State, not until the Sacramento Valley Irrigation 
Company established here their headquarters were the great possibilities 
really fully appreciated. There is great activity in building both resi- 
dences and busiue)^ houses, and the opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment is magnificent. Sis religious d en onii nations are represented in 
Willows, the Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, Catholic, Christian, and 
Presbyterian. Educational facilities are the best there are, being a 
grammar school and a high school. Present conditions, however, point 
to additional schools in another year. 

Orland is 15 miles north of Willows on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific. It is a thrifty, prosperous town of about 1,200 inhabitants. 
The United States Government is developing an irrigation project here 
of about 14,000 acres. Here is also located an experimental station, 
consisting of about 10 acres. Considerable activity exists in the sale of 
farm lands and the town is growing fast. Orland has three churchra, 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Catholic, a high school and grammar school, 
and all other conveniences for an tip-to-date growing community. 

Hamilton City came into existence in 1905 with the building a 
$1,000,000 sugar beet factory. It is located on a branch line of the 
Southern Pacific and Northern Electric railroads. It is quite a flourish- 
ing and progressive town of about 800 inhabitants, having churches, 
school, electric lights and telephone, etc. The sugar beet factory has 
a capacity of 700 tons per day, working 400 men. The other railroad 
towns are Germantown and Fruto. 

Realizing it is equally as important to take care of the waste water 
as is the supplying of it. the irrigation company as they construct their 
canals and laterals are building a great drainage system. All checks and 
gates in the canals and laterals are of concrete construction, water being 
delivered to the highest boundary of each 40-acre tract. With roadways, 
too, around each 160 acres. There is now ready for water over 1,500 
acres and it is their intention to have fully 20,000 additional readv bv 
May, 1911. 
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The Orland project, while the smallest yet undertaken by the United 
States B«claination Service, is complete in itself and will irrigate about 
15,000 acres. It is regarded now aa one of the units in a general system, 
and will likely be materially enlarged at no distant day. 

The county roads are excellent. They are graded, graveled, and kept 
in splendid condition ; the gravel in all parta of the county being particu- 
larly adapted to road making. 

Great impetus has been given the dairy industry, and with the alfalfa 
now being planted and the number of pure bred stock being bought, 
together with the many natural advantages, Glenn County will soon 
take her place as one of the great dairy centers of the State. It also 
means further interest in the way of hogs and chickens. The latter, 
however, is now receiving considerable individual attention in the way of 
the establishment of several large poultry fanns. With the planting, 
too, of large acreages to alfalfa the bee industry is also beginning to 
attract considerable attention. 

Professor Elwood Mead of the United States Experiment Station at 
one time and in charge of irrigation investigations, now the head of the 
department of irrigation of Australia, said: "Within a radius of five 
miles in the Sacramento Valley I saw every product of the temperate 
and semitropical zones which I could call to mind. Apples and oranges 
grew side by side, as did oak and almond and walnut trees. There were 
olives from the south and cherries from the north. A date palm seemed 
equally at home with an alfalfa meadow, figs and Tokay grapes were 
apparently as much in their element as the fields of wheat and barley or 
the row8 of Indian corn, some of the stock of which measured 15 feet in 
height. All of these things could have been grown on a single acre and 
doubtless have been." 

Every yard has its orange and lemon trees, some being cared for and 
irrigated, the most of them, though, not; still all do well and produce 
delicious fruit. At Orland there are several orange groves from six to 
ten years old, and all doing exceedingly well. Peaches, apricots, cherries, 
pears, prunes, olives, figs, grape, and nuts of all kinds yield in the great- 
est abundance, whereas in the foothills can be found some of the best 
apples that can be grown anywhere. Now that irrigation is at hand, 
large acreages will also be planted to orchard. 

Soil and climatic conditions in Glenn County are particularly well 
adapted to the culture of grapes, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently arranged to establish an experimental station 
near Willows where extensive experimental work in grape culture will 
be carried on. 

This is one of the most promising industries of the county. The 
presence of a great sugar factory, a sure crop, a live market, and a cash 
return make it truly an attractive proposition. The beet reaches its 
highest perfection here and as prices are highest when the sugar content 
is greatest, the industry here nets splendid returns per acre. The yield 
is from 10 to 25 tons per acre with the sugar content as high as 27 per 
cent. 

A Nevada corporation purchased several sections between Willows 
and Germantown in the spring of 1908 and planted 60,000 eucalyptus 
trees, which are now from six to fifteen feet high. Notwithstanding the 
lack of irrigation and the small amount of rainfall the past two s 
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the loss has only been two per cent. They are growing vigorously and 
show great possibilities. 

The Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, cooperating with the 
Unitetl States Government, planted a three-acre patch to forty different 
varieties of rice about one mile south of Willows the past spring. The 
greater portion has already been harvested and is of exceptional quality, 
all. too, yielding abundantly. The government experts pronounce it 
equal to any that is grown in the great riee states. The Sacramento 
Valley Irrigation Company will continue the experiment on a larger 
scale the coming year. Mr. Z. S. Spaulding, too, a large land owner is 
arranging to seed an acreage of about 150 acres and to irrigate with 
pumps. Every indication points to a great future for this industry. 

Experiments have also been made with flax, sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that it can be made a profitable crop. Cotton, too, shows 
it can be grown to advantage. In fact, there are few of the necessities 
or luxuries that grow out of the ground that can not be successfully 
produced in Glenn County. 

Sandstone, cement, manganese, and copper possibilities still lie un- 
worked only waiting capital and intelligent effort to make them exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

Glenn County is the hunter's paradise. Black bass, striped bass, 
salmon, perch, catfish, trout, and many other varieties abound in the 
Sacramento River, and the mountain streams are full of speckled troiit, 
while the heavy growth of brush along the river banks and in the foot- 
hills is full of quail, deer, squirrels, and other game, whereas from the 
middle of November to the first of March, when the wild geese and ducks 
come into winter quarters, good sport is enjoyed, the hunters killing 
them by the hundreds. 

Glenn County is indeed forging ahead and offers wonderful possi- 
bilities in every line for the homeseeker or investor. 

STATISTICS OP GLENN COUNTY, 1B09-I0. 
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STATISTICS OF GLENN COUNTV, 1«0»- 10— Continued. 
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niMBOLDT COUNTY. 



HumboMt County, a veritable empire in itself, has ioag laid virtually . 
undisturbed, in the northwestern part of California. There is no sec- 
tion in the Golden State to-day where natural resources give so great 
an opportunity for development. But having no rail connection with 
the outside world, the stream of homeseekers pouring into the west 
has never been directed toward this region, though it presents as 
great attractions as many other parts of the Paeifle coast. This, 
though, will soon be a thing of the past — the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company is rapidly laying the rails that will connect this 
county with the rest of the State, and by this time next year the out- 
side world will commence to leam that there is such a place in Cali- 
fornia as Humboldt County. Having increased from 27,104 to '33,857 
in the last ten years under our present conditions, who can foretell 
wbat our population will be at the end of the next ten years, with 
railroad connection with the rest of the country ? 

"While the greater portion of the county's surface is hilly, there is 
considerable level land around Humboldt Bay and along the numerous 
rivers which flow down the mountains to the ocean, AH of this land, 
both hill and dale, is very fertile and productive, and is principally 
utilized for farming, dairying, and fruit raising. While fruit raising, 
at this time, is in its infancy, with a railroad outlet in a short time it will 
be its chief industry. The fact has been well established that here 
can be raised as good fruit of all kinds as in the State. Fruit grown 
here is nearly altogether free from insect pests ; the codling moth, 
which is so ruinous to the apple business in a great many localities, 
is wholh' unknown here. 

Considerable over one hundred thousand boxes of choice apples are 
annuajlj- shipped out of the county. A great variety of berries grow 
in profusion in all parts where cultivated, and immense quantities of 
wild blackberries, huckleberries, and strawberries grow in almost every 
section of the county. 

Humboldt County, while not particularly noted as an agricultural 
county, yields perhaps the largest returns per acre of vegetables, hay 
and grains, of any locality on the Pacific coast. No year has yet been 
seen when this county has had too little rainfall for its needs or 
enough to damage its crops. The average rainfall being 47.55 inches 
per annum. 

There are abundant streams and springs throughout the county, 
which furnish plenty of pure water to its inhabitants the year around 
and render irrigation absolutely unnecessary. 

Lumbering is the chief industry of the county, the exports of our 
lumber and shingle mills, and sash and door factories aggregating 
250,000,000 feet yearly besides that which is used at home, which is 
considerable. There are over 5,000,000 acres of heavily timbered land 
on which there is estimated to be over 50,000,000 feet. 

Stock raising is carried on extensively throughout the county, and 
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is one of its most important industries. The exports of this business 
bringing in about $500,000 annually. 

The growing of wool is also an important industry, exports being 
nearly 600,000 pounds per year. 

Gold raining is carried on to some extent along the Klamath and 
Trinity rivers, the annual output being over $100,000. 

Qood building stone, such as granite and sandstone, is found in many 
localities. All the granite used in our court house being a home 
product. 

Among other industrial pursuits carried on within the county are 
shipbuilding, saknou Wishing, leather making and the gathering of 
tanbark. 

There are three daily, seven weekly, and one semi-weekly newspapers 
published in the county. 

We have 122 public schools and employ about 200 teachers. Of the 
above four are high schools. There are about sixty churches in the 
county. 

Two notable buildings have been finished within the last year at 
Eureka, namely a Federal building, just completed at a cost of $118,000 
and the most beautiful "Elk's Home" in the State. 

STATISTICS OF HUHBOLnT COl>HTY, IRIM-IO. 

Pruila, Vegetable*, Klc 



Area 3, EOT square mites, or 2,244.480 acrea. 

Number ot acres asHessed l.SOO.SOS 

VEdue of country real estate »17,053,210 

Of Improvementa thereon |l,2E0,B9O 

Of city and town lota 14,883, 426 

Of ImprovementB thereon 12,898,125 

Ot personal property 13,253,757 

Total value of all proper^ 129,148,177 

Bjipended for bridges, last fls. 






miles 



Hoad''lV«T"per'iiOO, 1910 ! 
Value of county buUdlnes. 



lUbHc roads 



1,200 



assesBed value 



-miles. 14G: 
mliesrii; 



Apple 115,000 



Total n 
Grape vines . 



K3M 
1,2( 

|3TG,O0O 

11,149,170 

165,450 
tlEe,513 

149,680 



1SB,000 

50 

3,000 



Berries, acres . 



Currants . 

Cherries . , 
Qooseberrli 



Peaches . 



t 175,000 
18,000 
3.200 



Tomatoes 

Totals 20,614.900 

Apples 60,000 

Beans 9,000 

Prunes 80,000 

Walnuts 3,000 

Totals 92,000 

Winn, Brandlts, Etc. 

Beer (barrels) 15.280 

Cider 43,276 

Vinegar 28.400 

Number of breweries, 1. 
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Total cereals. . E.fiZO 



HUMBOLDT COUNTT. 



' HDHBOLDT COUNTY, 1909-lt 



Alfalta hay . 
Grass hay . . 



Fl>h iBdulrjr, 

aalmon 3,J40,0OO JlOTpOW 

Other kinds 101,380 10,1KS 

Totals 2,(41,380 »117,138 

Dairy Indiutry. 

PrOdlKtloq. VbIIU. 

Butter (pounds) 4,«00,000 tl,*10,000 

Cheese ( pounds) 20O.«0O 40,000 

Condensed milk (lbs,). 1,193,260 167, S90 

Casein BOO.OOO 60.000 

Creameries. 12: skimming stations, IE- 



Various kinds 

Pino (acres) 

Bed wood (acres) 



Posts (pieces) 

Railroad ties (pieces 
Sash and door tac- 

Stiakes (thousand) . 
Slilnsles (thousand) 
Stave bolts (cords) . 



188,000 
464,600 
447,600 



16,660.d00 

84,000 

3,940 

87,300 

468,000 



1940,000 
2,323,600 
8.950,000 



Cattle— Beef . 
Dairy cdws-^ 



Colts .. 
Mules . 



16,516,126 
; electrical 



Common goats 

Total stock 

Wool (pounds) 



fl26.660 
312.175 
667,240 



69I,OE0 11(8,870 






^ggs 600,000 

Total value 

lili>F«llantoat Products. 



132,050 
1.290 

4.605 
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IMPERIAL COUNTY. 



Imperial is the youngest county in the State, having been fonned in 
1907 from the eastern part of San Diego County, formerly kno^rn as 
the "Colorado Desert, or Imperial Valley." The progress of that-ounty 
is practically confined to the central part of the valley. 

Dairj-ing: is very profitable, owing to the fact that ive have alfalfa 
growing throughout the winter, that furnishes an abundant supply of 
green pasturage. We have modern creameries with latest appliauL'es, 
that are located in different sections. The stock used for dairying pur- 
poses is of a very high grade, mostly pure-bred representatives of the 
milk straius. 

Imperial A'alley is one of the best stock, hog and poultry producing 
countries in the West, and there are also various other industries which 
are receiving considerable attention. 

There is reason to believe that the cultivation of cotton may hold a 
most important part in the industrial development of Imperial County. 
and those interested feel greatly encouraged over the otiTlook. 

The center of this wonderfully fertile valley is reached by a spur from 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The most important towns of the valley are Imperial. El Centro, Ilolt- 
ville, Brawley, and Calexieo. There are located in these towns seven 
strong banking institutions. The hotel accommodations are excellent, 
and there are a number of sunny modem lodging houses. The school 
and church accommodations of the valley are excellent. 

Imperial Valley is 110 miles long by 40 miles wide, half in California, 
half in ilexico. Present irrigated area, 40 by 25 miles in California. 

Irrigated from Colorado River; 50,000 miner's inches are available. 

Area of irrigable land in Imperial County, 400.000 acres. In culti- 
vation. 200.000 acres. 

Length of canals, about 600 miles. Average rainfall, 4.4 inches. 

STATISTICS OF IMPERIAL COUNTY, 1909-10. 
Gcnoal Slatislici. 
Area 4.000 square milea, or 2.660,000 acre 

Number of farms ■12.W 

Number of acres assessed S21,9I 

Value of countrj- real estate |fi.029.6l 

Of linprovemencs thereon J2S5,0< 

Of cltv and town lots (l,aS8,3t 

Of Improvements thereon tSSB.l! 

Of personal property SI, 314, 21 

Total value of aU property i9,B03,Bf 

Bxpended on roads, last flscal 

Kxpended for bridges, last fls- 
cal year 126.01 

Number of miles of public roads 1,2? 

Road levy per »100, 1910 4C 

Value of county buildings J25,0( 

"S"' .",'.'."••-"""•■:.'".■ ti,.«i,oc 

RaJlroads. steam — miles, ISO; 

assessed value »3,380,3I 

Telegraph— miles. 271; assessed 

value K8,4^ 

Electrfp power plants — 1: as- 
sessed value VOM 

Electric transmission lines- 
miles, 34: assessed value |31.8<l 

Number of acres Irrigated 207,36 

Teleohone— mIlea, 84; 



Total cereals. 52,071 1 
Alfalfa hay 32,7M" 



Cantaloupe (crates). 



:,: C (Kittle 



IMPEHIAT. COUNTY. 



STATISTICS OP IHPBEIAI. 
r of Prmt Trau ud Vina*. 



Apricot . 






Otiiar kinds 

Total fruit. . 9, 

Grapevines (aores) 
Cottonwood trees . 
Boealyptua trees . . 



Chickens . 
Turkeys . . 

Bgrgs 



1,0M 
100,000 
369,299 



IXnga. Ttliu. 

S,6T3 f]3,3SB 

ITl 2,052 

127,650 31,920 



COUNTY, 1909-tO— ContlBunL 

Li«c Stack Indiuby. 

Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Graded.. 

Thoroug-tibred 

Ayrshire, common . . 
Calves 

Ho rses — T h oroughbred 

Standard-brecT 

Common 

Colta 

Jacks and Jennies .... 
Mules 



Wool (pounds) . 





'iS 




















































1,100 


76,027 


U, 729.073 


140,000 


70.000 



Confectionery .... 

Power used for mllla and □ 
In county — Steam (number), 
(number), l; water (number; 
cotton ^ns (number), B. 

Manufactured Ouipi 

B (hives)— Num 



™i^P 



nufactorlea 
; electrical 
1: gasoline 



Honey 890.000 
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ma COUNTY. 



Kern County, lying in the BOuthern end of the San Joaquin Valley, 
its easterly boundary extending on to the Mojave Desert over the 
extreme southerly end of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, is the second 
largest comity in the State and probably has the most dlTersi&ed 
resources of any. 

At Randsburg, on the eastern border, is one of the largest gold mines 
on this coast, and the country around Randsburg has many smaller 
mines that are free-milling ore, which make them paying properties for 
people or corporations of BmaU means. 

Along the southern border where the line crosses the San Emidio 
Mountains are large deposits of iron ore and antimony, which are yet 
undeveloped, and along the western side of the county are the Sunset, 
Midway, and McKittrick oil fields, lying along the eastern base of the 
Coast Range Mountains, and which promise to yield untold wealth in 
their future production of oil. 

In the northern part of the county, and surrounding the town of 
■ Delano, is a large body of good land which is now attracting consider- 
able attention from investors, as development has shown that within a 
few feet of the surface lies an unlimited quantity of water, which can 
be raised to the surface to transform the arid plains into orchards and 
alfalfa fields. 

In the northeastern part of the mining town of Kemville, surrounded 
by good mines, and near it on the south fork of the Kern River is the 
South Fork Valley, where numerous prosperous stockmen have their 
alfalfa fields that furnish feed to the stock that pasture in the high 
Sierras in the summer time. 

In the center and surrounding the town of Bakersfield, the county 
seat, lie thousands of acres of fertile land that are irrigated by Kern 
River, and which are mostly used to raise stock and alfalfa, but will 
produce anything that can be raised where there is good land and an 
abundance of sunshine. 

The Federal census, as just reported, furnishes convincing proof as 
to the marvelous growth of Kern County, the figures being 37,715, a 
gain of 128.85 per cent over the census of ten years ago. This growth 
was not confined to any one section of the county, though greatest in 
the oil fields and Bakersfield, but the valley farming section showed a 
great increase. Nor is such growth confined to the irrigated lands, a 
big increase being noted in the territory dependent upon raising water 
from the subterranean streams. 

The details set forth in the following report compared with the 
figures of previous years tell the story of increasing acreage cultiva- 
tion which promises a greater output in cereals, fruits and alfalfa than 
every before. 

In the oil fields the development work is continuous, besides the 
proven territory where the work is steadily progressing, an entirely 
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new field, Lost Hills, is being exploited and the discoveries there 
indicate that the petroleum bearing territory is continuous from Snnset 
to the north line of the county. 

Conditions affecting labor are most favorable. The rapid upbuildii^ 
of Bakersfield is furnishing employment to many sMIIed laborers and in 
the oil fields thousands of men are at work at remunerative wages. 
The increase in farm products, the larger oil output and big pay rolls 
are all i^ontributing to the continuous prosperity of the county, and 
promise to make for still greater progress in the future. 

STATISTICS OF KERN COUNTY, lSOS-10. 

Fruiti, VcgeUblci. Etc. 



Area S.IOO square mlleB. or 5.184,000 acrea. 

Number o[ larmB 1,BOO 

Number ot acres asBeseed Z,987.TE3 

Value of country real estata... . 121,325,739 

Of Improvements thereon I4.3Z9.EDC> 

Ot city and town lots |S,443,82e 

Of Improvements thereon I2.G83|S90 

Of personal property Ml, 908,648 

Total value of all property. !□- 

eluding railroad fSS.SbO.SW 

Expended on roads, last " — ' 



Expended for bridges, laat fls- 
Number of mllee of public roads 



tl03,GSG 
|1B,790 



miles. M4.54; 



1447,090 
tfi,eE9,133 



assess ed value 
Railroads, electrl 

aasesaed value .-., 

Electric power plants — 3; eib- 

sessed value 12,508,590 



mhi ; assessed value 

Number of acres irrigated. . 
Total value of all property 



r of Frii 



Apricot . 



Ttttt and Vinu. 
«. Nmi-lwulBt. TouL 
00 G,000 17,000 



Plum 0,000 

Prune 41,000 

Quince 500 



Walnut 250 

Total nut ... 2.9B0 

Qrapevlnes ,. 1.100 

Berries, acres. 86 

D(i[7 Induairjt. 

Production. 

Butter (pounds) 561,980 

Creajnerles, 3. 



Apricots 

Oranges (boxes 
Peaches 



Cattle— 'Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Graded. . 

Horses — Thoro ug;li bred 



1.013.000 


127.000 


lis 


'g|oo 


1,340,000 


W3,000 


™00 
100 


Vulaa. 


'■'?> 


'226 


3.125 


J10,7B5 


Industry. 




fi2[aoo 

10,000 


Jl,120,000 
1.240,000 
1 LB, BOO 
100,000 



Total stock . 

Wool (pounds) 1,900,000 

Cci«^ Pi 



Total c- 



394,815 


«,«B1,E00 


1,900,000 


190,000 


< snd Hw 








'IS 


tlfiO.OOO 
134:400 



60.000 IS2S.900 
ISMO (185,000 
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STATISTICS OF KERN COUNTY, 19(W-1(I— Continued. 



Poultry and Eigi. 











Turkeys 







Miaufictorlci. 



Brick 

ClKars 

Confectionery . 



Ontpnt. 

Brick (thouituid) 

CIgiEirB (thouaand) 

Flour (Darrels) 

Lima (barrels) 

Hides (pounds) 

Tallow (pounds) 

Soap (pounds) 

Poratt Ptodoct*. 

Area Ot timber lands 10,..- , 

owned b^ the government; mostly pi 



Two 



supply tl 



HlacelUneous Ptodueti. 



Bees (hives) — Number 

Beeawai 

Ilowers and plants 

(acres) . roses 
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LAKE COUNTY. 



By her sister counties, Lake has loag been eheerftilly accorded the 
title of ' ' The Switzerland of America, ' ' owing to her beauty of scenery. 
The county is located in the heart of the Coast Kange, about 100 miles 
north of San Francisco, and is about 75 miles long and 25 miles wide. 
Mount St. Helena guards the southern extremity. Clear Lake is a 
splendid sheet of fresh water 25 miles long and from 2 to 10 miles 
broad ; with the lake surface at an elevation of 1,350 feet about sea level, 
and having a depth sufficient to float vessels of considerable tonnage 
and draft, receiving in its basin the waters from several streams of con- 
siderable flow. It is stocked with an amazing wealth of native food 
fishes and bordered by smiling valleys of great fertility, by orchards of 
luscious fruit, by gently swelling slopes, by rugged mountains, by wild 
canyons, touched with a c«rtain savage beauty, and bearing upon its 
heaving breast a constantly increasing proportion of the internal com- 
merce of the community. Clear Lake is the pride of Lake County, as 
well as the source of its name. 

Although classed as mountainous. Lake County has a number of very 
fertile valleys, some of them being of large area. Artasian water is 
obtainable in profuse quantities, and with comparatively smaU outlay 
of money or effort. Fields are growing luxuriant crops of grain, thoi:^h 
annually sown in the same crop for more than a half century. A 
variety of soils is found throughout the county, and even the valleys 
show differences. Generally, the valleys are rich with alluvium, but 
in places there are extensive tracts of adobe, black and heavy, and 
apparently inexhaustible in productiveness. Occasionally, a sandy loam 
is found in the valleys, especially in the neighborhood of the streams 
traversing the county at short intervals. On the plateau crowning the 
low foothills which ring the valleys is a lighter soil, and when cleared 
is capable of raising large vineyards and orchards of peaches, prunes, 
etc. The rocky hillsides furnish pasture for flocks of Angora goats. 

Large bodies of sugar and yellow pine, fir, cedar, and oak give 
employment to several sawmills and furnish the home market a good 
quality of lumber. 

The minerals have heretofore been represented by the quicksilver 
industry, although gold, silver, copper, and oil have been discovered 
in small quantities. Besides quicksilver, immense quantities of mineral 
water have been bottled at the many mineral springs and shipped to all 
parts of the country. The several mineral springs are the sites for as 
many health resorts, aa many as thirty thousand guests being enter- 
tained from all parts of the country each summer. Some of them go 
to the resorts for their health, the bright, clear atmosphere being very 
beneficial, and the waters frequently having a highly curative property 
in certain complaints. Others seek the deer, the fishing, and other 
sports. Among the resorts are Bartlett, Highlands, Adams, Harbin, 
Zeigler, Witter, and Anderson Springs; Blue Lakes, Laurel Dell, 
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Hobergs, Soda Bay, Glenbrook, Carlsbad, Saratoga, Bonanza, Astorg, 
England, Howard, and Bynum. 

There are several mines from which large amouute of quicksilver 
have been taken. Natural gas is found. There are large deposits of 
sulphur and of borax in some parts of the county. 

STATISTICS OF LAKE COUNTY, 1909-10. 

Poultry mnd Ebci. 



Number of acres 






Value of ci 

Of ImprovamentB thereon 

Of city and town lots 

Of Improvements thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property 

ExpeniJed on roads, last flsoaJ 

Expended for 'bridges, last fls- 



Number of miles of public roadB 

Road levy per «00, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

Irrigating ditches (miles) 

Electric power plantB (Eumber) 
Klectric power fines (number) .. 
Number of acres irrigated 



S,»33 7S,3Z6 



Barley 


. z.set 


92,96S 
21,211 

1S,<56 

1 


!HS! 










. IIOJB 




s;s'.E!'..v 

Orasahay ... 





! stock Induitry. 



Dairy Cows — Graded.. 



HOTses — Thoroughbred 

Standard-bred 

Common 

Colts 

Jacks and jennies 

Mules 

Sheep 

Liambs 

CMmmon goats 

Wool (pounds) 



Sawmills (: 

Charcoal (sacks) . 
Fuel, wood (cords) 

Lumber (feet) 

PoBtB (pieces) 



lumber), 4; water '(number) 
Dilry Industry. 

Pntduation. 
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STATISTICS OP LAKE COUNTY, 1 909- ID— Continued. 
Wine*, Brand!**, Etc. Muiutictoiia. 







^NSerifiinWriM; 




l(l.c.U.»<,a. 


Product*. 


Bees (hlVBS), number. 


.275 


sE'jiS.. v.-. ■..■.■. 


-*Hlt 







FlourliiE mlllH . 

Hides 

Planlns mUls . . 
Quicksilver 



; Flour <barrel8) . 
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lASSGV COUNTY. 

Lassen Count; lies in the northeastern part of California along the 
Nevada line. It ia traversed from south to north by the Nevada-Cali- 
fomia-Oregon Railway (narrow gauge), which connects at Reno, 
Nevada, with the Southern Pacific sj^teio. SusanviUe, the cotmty seat, 
is in Honey Lake Valley, a little south of the center of the county. 
Lassen embraces large areas, comprising rich valley lands, suited to 
agriculture; rolling hilla and uplands, affording splendid range for 
stock; and monntain table-lands covered with timber. 

The eoimty two years ago had a population of only about 5,000. It 
could easily support many times that number. The assessment roll now 
foots over five and a half millions. The coimty has no debt, and the tax 
rate is low. The people are generally well-to-do and prosperous. The 
bank at SusanviUe, with a capital of $50,000, has more than $300,000 on 
deposit, which shows a condition of easy finances. 

The principal present industries are farming and stock raising. 
There are pajang mines in the county, but as a whole Lassen is not 
mineral. Timber lands which are not in forest reserves are now gen- 
erally held iu private ownership, but as yet the manufacture of lumber 
has not been eommenced. But farming and stock raising will always 
be the principal industries of the county. Climate and soil are par- 
ticularly adapted to them. 

The altitude of the largest, moat fertile and most productive valleys, 
such as Honey Lake Valley, Big Valley, and Long Valley, is a little 
over 4,000 feet. Other large valleys, like Madeline Plains, Willow Creek 
VaUey, and Secret Valley, are in the neighborhood of 5,000 feet above 
sea level. While the high valleys are not as well adapted to general 
farming as the lower ones, they are quite productive, and well suited 
to the stock raising business. The climate generally is similar to that 
of the northeastern states, so far as range of temperature is concerned, 
but our summer season is quite dry, making irrigation necessary as a 
rule. With irrigation, where the altitude is not too great, any of the 
ordinary products of the temperate zone can be produced in abundance 
and of fine quality. Apples, pears, cherries, peaches, apricots, and 
berries of ail kinds do splendidly. Of farm products, alfalfa is prob- 
ably the most important, though native grasses, timothy, and redtop are 
extensively raised. 

Good hay and grass and pure cold water make the county an ideal 
one for dairying. There are a niunber of creameries in the county, and 
their product commands the top price in city markets. 

Improved farm lands range in price from $25 to $100 or more per acre. 

District schools are scattered all over the county. A county high 
school is located at SusanviUe. There are quite a number of churches 
in the county, including Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, and others. Three 
weekly newspapers are published — the Lassen Advocate and Lassen 
Weekly Mail at SusanviUe, and the Big VaUey Gazette at Bieber. 

SusanviUe is the largest town. It has a good and abundant water 
supply and good facilities for fighting fire. Its stores are weU stocked, 
and goods are sold at reasonable prices. Business building, as a rule, 
are substantial, and residences handsome. 

Lassen County has a range of temperature wide enough to give a 
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pleasing variety to the season. Health conditions are fine. Pulmonary 
diseases are very rare, and malaria almost unknown. There are still 
large quantities of land open for entry, which, with water for irriga- 
tion, win make good farms and homes. There is plenty of water to 
irrigate these lands. 

STATISTICS OF LASSEN COUNTV, 19l»-10. 

lAn Stock Indiutiy. 



690 BQUS 

^r of fan 



Of city and town lots 

Of improveraentB thereon . 

Of personal property 

"■"'"' --' -' 11 property. 






Total vail _ , 

Expended on road* 

last fiscal year 

Number of miles ot public roads 

Road levy per »100, IBIO 

,7-. . ... buildings 



1117,432 
tl.l6T,141 
17,872,217 



if acres irrigated. . 
Zcrecl Producu and Hay. 
Tom of S.dOO poudda. 



Wheat 12,000 

Barley a.OOO 

Data 2,500 

Rye l.EOO 



4. BOD tl35,0D0 



SO.OOO 1400,000 



Froita, V*c*tabl«t, Etc 



:3,000 11,016.000 



A&TS;. 


-'^! 


&"S5fS„;:;:;:- 


'.'. 2, BOO 






g5F.S".:::::::::: 












Currants 
























Siceet potatoes 


:: '■"'^■T. 








:: 7.000 










Dii^ 

Cheese (pounds .','.' 
Creameries, 4. 


... 8,842,900 
IndusUy. 

.-d BgKL 




Turkeys 


GOO 



CatUe— Beef . 



Standard-breT . . . 

Common ........ 

Colts 

Jacks and Jenniaa . 

Sheep ...',.',..'.'.'..', 
Common goats .'.'.'.' 



Total stock 121,68 

Fotmt Products. 
Area of Umber lands 



240,01 



tS. GOO, 000 
30,000 
«D,000 



Sawmills (numbei. .. 

Lumber (feet) 4,500,000 

Posts (pieces) 16.000 „„_ 

Railroad ties (pieces). 100,000 

Sash and door fac- 
tories (number) .... 1 

Total value $2,591,500 

Power used for mills and manufactories 
In county— ateam (number), 16; electrical 
(number), 1; water (number), 3. 
WInci, Brandfn, Ztc. 
Cider, 130 barrels. Beer, 600 barrels. 




Apple 16,000 

Apricot r'" 



Total fruit . 
Walnut 

G rapevlnes . . . 



Raspbe: 
Blackbe 



Dewberries . . 

Currants 
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LOS ANGElfS COUNTY. 



In wealth, population, and resources Los Angeles is the most impor- 
tant county in southern California. There are two rivers in the county, 
the Los Angeles and the San Gabriel. During a large part of the year 
these are dry beds of sand, what little water they contain finding its 
way through the porous sand to the bedrock. In the winter they are 
dangerous streams. The Los Angelea River rises in the western part of 
the San Fernando Valley, about 12 miles northwest of the city, and 
flows easterly 18 miles to the Los Angeles pass. Its stream is fed all 
along by springs. Two other "rivers," the Pacoima and the Tejunga, 
join it in the San Fernando Valley, Turning south, it flows through 
the Los Angeles Pass, and on through the city. 

Los Angeles County embraces within its limits a great variety of 
scenery and climate. Within its territory may be found the climate and 
scenery of almost every part of the State, from the cool and breezy sea- 
shore to the warm inland plains and bracing mountain tops. Of the 
area of the county, about four fifths is capable of cultivation, the 
remainder being mountainous. The shore line is 85 miles in length. 
Nine tenths of the population is within thirty miles of the ocean. 

The marvelous growth which has been made during the past few years 
may be seen from the statement that, within the space of twenty-four 
years; the population of the county has increased more than tenfold, and 
the assessed valuation of property in proportion. 

The chief industry is horticulture, the list of products including 
everything that can be grown in the State, and most everything that 
can be raised in semitropic countries. The area of land devoted to 
horticultural purposes is being rapidly extended as the large tracts are 
subdivided and improved. 

The county is well provided with transportation facilities. A dozen 
lines of railroad center in Los Angeles City, tapping almost every sec- 
tion of the county, while coast steamships call regularly at the leading 
seaports. 

Perhaps the most important enterprise for Los Angeles is the big 
breakwater by the Federal Government at San Pedro. By means of this 
breakwater the depth of water over the bar will be so increased as to 
permit ocean-going vessels to come to the wharves, and Los Angeles will 
then be able to compete for its share of the growing Oriental trade. 
Other shipping points of the county are Port Los Angeles, near Santa 
Monica, and Redondo. 

The San Gabriel Valley, a choice section of Los Angeles County, has 
the Sierra Madre Range on the north. The mountains are grand and 
precipitous, inclosing the valley like a wall. This valley is the best 
known of any portion of •southern California. Even before there was 
any "boom" here worthy of mention, lands in the valley commanded 
a comparatively high price. As with most attractive sections, the level- 
headed mission fathers discovered its advantages, and founded the San 
Gabriel Mission — whose church is still in good preservation — in 1771. 
Kow railroads traverse the valley, and the land is rapidly being trans- 
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formed into a Bucceseion of small homes and thriving little cities. The 
valley contains 100 square miles of territory. The San Gabriel contains 
some of the choicest fruit lands in southern California and is largely 
devoted to the raising of oranges and lemons, as well as deciduous 
fruits. 

Pasadena, a beautiful city, is located at the foot of the Sierra Madre 
Range, about seven miles from Los Angeles. Within twenty years Pasa- 
dena has grown from a sheep pasture to a city of beautiful homes, with 
a world-wide reputation. Other settlements in the valley are Alhambra, 
Monrovia, Duarte, and Azusa, all of which are mainly supported by 
horticulture. 

Adjoining San Gabriel Valley on the east is Pomona Valley. Irriga- 
tion is cheaply supplied to this section from the San Antonio River. 
The soil and climate are particularly adapted to the culture of citrus 
fruits. Railroad facilities are very good, and increasing, which has 
caused the valley to settle up rapidly. It contains a number of flourish- 
ing towns, the chief of which is Pomona, one of the most thriving cities 
of southern C^ifomia. For miles in every direction around Pomona 
extend continuous orchards of oranges, lemons, apricots, peaches, 
prunes, olives, and other fruit trees, a specialty being made of olive 
culture. 

Other important sections of the county are Los Nietos Valley, a well- 
watered district, noted for com, alfalfa, and dairy products ; the stretch 
of country between Los Angeles City and the ocean; San Fernando 
Valley, north of Los Aisles, in which a large amount of flne wheat is 
raised; and Antelope Valley, an elevated region in the northern part of 
the county, where land is cheap and, with water, very productive. 

Los Angeles enjoys railroad competition in the shape of three trans- 
continental lines. The Pacific Coast Steamship Company runs vessels 
every few days from Los Angeles County ports to San Francisco and 
San Diego. 

There is a great variety of soil in Los Angeles County, varying from 
light sandy loam to heavy adobe. 

A mistaken idea prevails to some extent that farming is only carried 
on in Los Angeles County by means of irrigation, and that without it 
crops would be a failure. For grain and winter crops irrigation is not 
employed. Com is irrigated in some localities, being a summer crop, 
but is successfully grown in many places without irrigation. Upon some 
lands, after a crop raised without irrigation has been harvested, another 
is raised by means of irrigation. On irrigated land two or three crops 
a year are frequently raised. With an artificial supply of water, the 
farmer is rendered independent of the season's rain, while the product 
of his land is enormously increased. 

The development of the horticultural industry during the past few 
years has been remarkable. The most important horticultural product 
is the orange. Besides the orange and lemon, the principal fruits raised 
are the almond, flg, prune, apricot, walnut, peach, pear, and berries. 

Deciduous fruits are shipped fresh, canned, dried, and crystallized. 
An active demand for our dried fruits has grown up in Europe. 

Alfalfa, which is largely grown for hay, is a most remarkable forage 
plant. It is cut from three to six times a year. Lai^ quantities of 
wheat and barley are raised. Corn sometimes grows to a height of 
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twent; feet. Pumpkins have been raised weighing over 400 pounds. 
There is a beet sugar factory at Alamitos. Los Angeles honey is cele- 
brated all over the country. In the neighborhood o£ Los Angeles calla 
lilies, tuberoses, carnations, and other flowers are grown by the acre. 
Hundreds of acres are devoted to the cultivation of the celery, which is 
shipped East by the train load. Winter vegetables, such as string 
beans, tomatoes, green peas, and chili peppers, constitute a big business. 

Until only a few years ago, most of the butter consumed in sonthern 
California was imported from the North and East. This is no longer 
the case, a number of creameries having been established during the 
past few years, with most successful results. 

Poultry does well in Los Angeles County when it is given the same 
attention it receives in the East. Eggs always command a good price. 

Ostriches are raised for their plumes, and the industry is profitable. 
There is a large ostrich farm at South Pasadena. 

Among the game found in the country are wild geese, ducks, snipe, 
rabbjta, squirrels, foxes, deer, wildcats, California lions, and bear, the 
latter being found in the northern part of the county. 

The angler finds plenty of trout in the mountain canyons. In the 
ocean there is excellent Ashing, both with line and seine, and some 
remarkable catches are made. The yellowtail, ranging from 15 to 80 
pounds, is very numerous in the waters of the Pacific. The tuna' attains 
a length of five feet or more, and a weight of from 100 pounds upward. 
'-' Jewfish" are sometimes caught weighing 400 potmds. 

Although Los Angeles County is chiefly noted as a horticultural 
section, its mineral wealth is by no means unimportant. Including 
petroleum, it ranks fourth in mineral products among the counties, and 
is the only one which leads in five mineral products. Los Angeles is 
the center of a number of rich mineral fields in southern California 
which annually produce many millions of dollars. 

One of the moat remarkable features of development in Los Angeles 
County has been the greatly increased production of petroleum. For 
over twenty-five years petroleum has been produced on a limited scale 
in Loa Angeles and Ventura counties, but it is only within the past few 
years that the industry has assumed great importance. The oil pro- 
duced in California differs from that of the Eastern states, being of a 
heavier grade, with an asphaltum base, and it is nsed almost exclusively 
for fuel. It has been adopted by most of the leading factories of this 
section, and is used largely by the railroads. A careful test made wiUi 
a locomotive showed that oil at $1 a barrel is equivalent to coal at $4 
a ton. 

The school facilities of Los Angeles are especially good. Besides the 
complete system of public schools, private schools and colleges abound 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, and other towns. Many Eastern people avail 
themselves of the opportunity to send children with a tendency to weak 
lungs to a country where plenty of out-of-door exercise is a possibility 
every day in the year. Most of the leading religious denominations 
are represented, not only by scores of churches, but also by one or more 
religious colleges. The work of the schools is further supplemented by 
an army of specialists in music, painting, and every department of art. 
The Chautauqua has an active membership of nearly a thousand, and 
meets annually at Long Beach. Lectures and other entertainments, by 
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home and foreign talent, are of almost daily occurrence. The educa- 
tional and social facilities afforded by Los Angles are, in the widest 
sense of the word, unsurpassed. Public libraries are numerous and well 
stocked with the latest works. 

Catalina Island is a most attractive and popular resort in the Pacitie, 
just off the coast of Los Angeles County. Between this resort and Los 
Angeles City there is a most excellent rail and boat service. 
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Fruiti, VcgctiblCB. 



Apples 
Apricol 

Cabbage . 
Celery . . , 
I^auUtlowei 

CherHes . 

FlKS 

Uooseberrl-- 

Ijrape fruit (boxes). 
Lemons (boxes) ... 

Loganberries . 

Nectarines 

Dnions 

Oranges (boxes) 2. 

Persimmons 

Irish potatoes 7. 

Sweet potatoes 1, 

Quinces 

Raspberries 



Tomatoes 12,500, 

fpounds 106,183, 

Totals -f boxes 
[ doioni 

Aimonds 

Apricots 

Beans 18,300, 

Onions . 
Peaches 
Peanuts 

Ralali 



Totals .. 



Apples 

B^kberries . . 

Peaches 

Strawberries . 
Tomatoes 

Pumpkin 

Totals 



000 112,013.928 



...32.674.000 12.601, 
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STATISTICS OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, tSOV-lO— Contin 
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Madera County is in the center of the San Joaquin Valley, bounded 
en the north by Merced and Mariposa counties, on the southeast and 
west by Fresno County. The eastern portion of the county extends 
far up in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Prom the foothills to the San 
Joaquin River, a distance of about forty miles, the land is level and 
adapted to all kinds of agricnltnral pursuits. The melting snows of 
the mountains fiow through numerous small creeks, into the San 
Joaquin River, or serve to supply the farming section with water for 
irrigation. The higher mountains are heavily timbered with valuable 
wood, principally sugar and white pine. Lumbering, stock raising, 
quarrying, mining, fruit growing, and farming are the principal indus- 
tries. There are two large wineries in the county. All kinds of fruit 
yield heavily on the irrigated lands. Minerals are iron, copper, gold, 
and silver. The power plant of the San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
pany is near North Fork, this county. The granite quarries at Knowles 
furnish employment to about 300 men. The product is said to be the 
best in the State. San Francisco post office and many other public 
and business buildings in various cities of the State are built of the 
granite from these quarries. 

The county seat is Madera, and the other towns of the county are 
Raymond, Grub Gulch, Brenda, North Fork, Sugar Pine, O'Neals. 
Gold, Coarse Gold, Fresno Flats, Mintum, and Knowlea. 

STATISTICS OF HAUERA COONTY. 1S09-1I). 
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Merced County possesses as good land as is to be found anywhere in 
the San Joaqtiin Valley for fruit and alfalfa, but ita development has 
been retarded by large land holdings, and grain growing has been the 
principal occupation. Within recent years, however, thousands of 
acres have been subdivided into colony lots and placed on the marfeet, 
and vigorous advertising campaigns organized This, of course, means 
immigration, development, and prosperity. 

The good roads movement is receiving ils due amount of consideration 
in the county, and the different supervisorial districts have built sev- 
iTal miles of new roads, with the expectation of extending them as fast 
as possible. The county is particularly fortunate in being able to secure 
!i high grade of road material from the near by rock crusher at Jasper, 
on the line of the Tosemite Valley Railroad, and at reasonable cost. 

The new Tosemite Valley Badroad has its terminal facilities in the 
city of Merced, which include a general office building and depot, round- 
house, turntable, and switch yards. It is a standard gauge steam road. 
The line connects at Merced with the trunk lines of the Santa Pe and 
Southern Pacific, and extends to El Portal at the Yosemite National 
Park line, a distance of 78 miles. It is a picturesque route, following 
the course of the Merced River Canyon. 

The road was built to handle the immense tourist travel to and from 
the celebrated Yosemite Valley, and Merced has become known as the 
gateway to Yosemite, on account of the thousands of tourists who pass 
through annually. Leaving the little city of Merced, the traveler is 
soon on the open plains, headed for the snow-capped Sierras that arise 
abruptly to the eastward. We get our first view of the beautiful Merced 
Biver and cross it just before reaching Hopeton. Another stretch of 
tangent track and a curve or two, and we round the outskirts of the old 
town of Snelling. This is the rich farming district of the Merced, as is 
shown by the herds of cattle and hogs, the orchards, the fields of alfalfa 
/ind Indian com. The next stop is Merced Falls. Here we see a broad, 
smooth expanse of the river, and hear the roar as the water rolls over 
the falls. 

On leaving this point we enter the Merced Canyon, and the ascent 
through the narrow gorge has commenced. We begin at once to notice 
the signs of the mining days of old, for the Merced was famous in that 
respect, and, for that matter, still has gold and other minerals along its 
course which are being actively mined. The Exchequer power plant and 
dam is the next mark of modem improvement, and just beyond a short 
distance is Pleasant Valley, so named from its surroundings. A bend 
in the river is passed, and we again cross the river. Of the many inter- 
esting sights in the canyon, the several waterfalls or dams are sure to 
attract attention. Bagby may be called the halfway station, and this 
pretty little mountain retreat, with its broad sheet of water pouring 
over the dam, the stamp mill and the power plant, has some history that 
takes us back to the early days when General Fremont erected here a 
stamp mill and christened it Benton Mill in honor of Senator Benton of 
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Missouri. A wagon brid^ alao spans the river here on the old road that 
connects Conlterville and Mariposa. 

We now begin to realize more fully that we are penetrating deeper 
and deeper into the mountains, for the canyon walls shut us in com- 
pletely and tower skyward, and we see nothing but huge mountaiu walls 
ahead and behind us. The track curves about each projecting abutment 
with the exact precision of the river. The water rushes over great 
bowldeni and forms into many rapids and cataracts. Along here we see 
the mouth of the North and South Fork tributaries empty their msbing 
torrents from the distant snow-capped mountains and lakes and wonder 
at the awful chasms whence they issue. 

We round another curve, completing almost a full circle of what is 
known as the "Hogback," when plainly up the canyon ahead of us, on 
the face of the mountain wall, we see the filmy sheet of water called 
the Chinquapin Fall, and opposite which and far below en the river's 
e<^e is EI Portal, the end of the first part of the journey, and the com- 
mencement of the exciting and romantic stage ride of fourteen mites 
through the Yosemite Park. Away up in the mountains, an altitude of 
nearly two thousand feet, we find this picturesque, secluded resort, a 
fine large hotel with wide verandas, shut in on all sides by the moun- 
tains, with the wild rushing river before us. Here we may stop for rest 
and enjoyment, and proceed to Toaemite when we are ready to do so. 

The stage ride through the T(»emite Park from El Portal is one of 
the principal features of the entire trip, for its beauty and grandeur 
are unsurpassed by any other road of equal lei^th in America. The 
road continues along the ever-present river to the Portal of Tosemite, 
and the traveler is in a measure prepared for the sublimities of Cali- 
fornia's Wonderland, which burst on the view as the stages halt on the 
bank of the river for the first general view of the v^ey, where El 
Capitan rises abruptly three thousand three hundred feet high, the 
mighty guardian of the valley, with beautiful Bridal Veil Fall to 
the right with its nine hundred and forty feet of mist and rainbow 
effect. Ere we reach our hotel or camp, we have received our first gen- 
erfJ impression of the great valley. Its beauty and grandeur grow 
upon you. It is indescribable ; it must be seen to be appreciated. 

The creamery industry has developed so rapidly that Merced County 
IS now near the head of the list in the production of cream. 

Merced County excels in the quantity and quality of its sweet pota- 
toes. The fig industry is yet in its infancy, but it has been proven that 
the soil and climatic conditions are very favorable, for the QovemmeiDt 
expert has pronounced this soil best for figs and olives. Also the 
peaches and grapes of Merced County have a State reputation. 

The flour mills are producing an extra good quality of flour, ao are 
rapidly increasing their outputs. 

Merced County is located about the center of the State and ako about 
the center of the San Joaquin Valley. Numerous rivers and creeks 
traverse the county, furnishing a natural water supply, while the 
county's system of artificial irrigation is one of the finest in the world. 
It has two systems, one on the east side and the other on the west side 
of the San Joaquin River. The main canal on the east side is 65 feet 
wide at the bottom and 100 feet wide on top and 10 feet deep, the carry- 
ing capacity being 4,000 cubic feet per second. The length of the canal 
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is about 50 miles, with something over 250 miles of subsidiary canals 
built as a part of the system, and these are constantly being added to 
as the demands require. 

The canal on the west side is 40 miles in length with over 100 miles 
of lateral ditches, literally making an otherwise dry section "blossom 
as a rose." Lake Tosemite, the reservoir into which the canal empties, 
covers about a square mile, with the average depth of 36 feet. 

STATISTICS OF UERCED COUNTY, 1909-10. 
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Lira Stock Induuiy. 

Cattle— Beet 6,276' (237, S75 

Stock 44,000 497,100 

Dairy Cows— Qroded.. 23,260 l,lfi2,600 

Thoroughbred 220 10,500 

Calves T,S02 65,034 

Swine 38,240 382,350 

HoraeB— Thoroughbred 41 12,300 

Standard-bred 4,37B 218,760 

Common 1,320 55,B4fl 

ColW 1,346 28,725 

Jacka and Jennies 120 12.000 

Mules - 2,340 351,000 

Sheep «9,0SO 207.150 

Lambs 30,100 «O,SO0 

Angora goats 700 1,750 

Common goats fl,46S 12,936 

Total stock 216,207 13,311.222 

Wool (pounds) 652,400 44,102 

Forest Products. 

Fuel, wood (cords) ... 1,000 t5,obo 
' Power used for miUs and manu/actorles 

In county— Bteam 



Bees (hives), number. 

Beeswax 

Broomcorn 



Poallty and Siga. 



_._. B.IBO 143,050 

Ducks 260 1.500 

Geese 63 «36 

Turkeys 1,935 58.050 

Turkey eggs I,tOO 2.800 

Egga 307.600 76.875 

Total value 1183,911 

M*nu(iclori«. 
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Hides 

Lard 

Tallow 
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Pickles 

Dredger 

HanuEi 

Brick (thousand) 
Plour (barrels) . , 
Hides (pounds) . 
lArd (pounds) . . 
Tallow (barrels) 
Olive oil (gallonsl 
Pickles (gallons) 
Cereals (pounds) 
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Modoc County lies in the extreme northeastern comer of California. 
The county is a succession of mountain ranges and valleys branching 
off from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, the principal spur of which is 
the "Warner Range. It is principally drained by Pitt River, which flows 
into the Sacramento, near Redding, Shasta County. The lava-bed sec- 
tion oeeupiea over one half the total area. The county has two large 
lakes, but barring the lakes and the large cattle ranges it is sparsely 
settled. 

The valleys are the principal features, the leading ones being Sur- 
prise, Ghxise Lake, Hot Springs, Jess, Big, and Little Hot Springs. 

Wheat, barley, fruit, vegetables, and hay are the leading staples. 
Thousands of acres are in aHalfa, and the stock and dairying industries 
are thriving. Every ranch has a fine orchard, and ranch, houses and 
bams, costing $5,000 or $6,000 in total improvements, are not uncom- 
mon. Trees, both shade and ornamental, abound around every place. 

The climate is that of the temperate zone, and the products are those 
of the great intermountain region which stretches from the Sierra to 
the western plains of Kansas. Snow falls in the valleys and much 
deeper in the mountains, forming the principal supply of moisture for 
the development of the country. Stock is usually fed for several 
months through the winter, although it is not always necessary to do so. 
The thermometer will sometimes run below zero for a few days in the 
winter, but not for very long, and 90 degrees is extreme heat for sum- 
mer. Even in summer the evenings are cool and delightful. 

The county is well watered. Surprise Valley has nearly twenty 
streams, which run both winter and summer. Goose Lake "Vallej- is 
equally fortunate, while Pitt River supplies water for many farms 
and ranches. Many springs exist, especially in the mountains ; aud in 
Surprwe Valley there are many artesian wells. 

The timber of the county is pine aod fir in the Warner Range, and 
sugar pine in the western part. 

Horticulture has had but a small place in the industries, only sufB- 
cient fruit for home uses being raised. However, the gradual approach 
of the railroad running north from Reno, Nevada, will increase the 
productivity in this line immensely, as the county is well adapted to 
apples, pears, and berries. The wild plum is about the only native 
fruit. The cultivated fruits were brought in thfe earlier days from 
Eastern States by the immigrants who came across the plains. A great 
deal of orchard planting has been done within the last few years. 

The last five years has seen a great deal of reservoir work under- 
taken throughout the county and its tributary valleys. The rains come 
in time to insure abundant harvests year after year. 

The nearest railroad point to Alturas, the county seat, is Madeline, in 
Lassen County. Daily trains are run from Madeliiie to Reoo, Nevada. 

There are flouring mills located at Bidwell, Lake City, Cedarville, 
New Pine Creek. 'Alturas, and Adin. There are sawmills located at 
Bidwell, Cedarville. Bagleville, "Willow Ranch, Davis Creek, Jess Valley, 
Alturas, Adin, and Willow Valley. 
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GmoiI Sttdatici. 
Area 4,100 square mllea, or 3,S2i.00i 
Number of farms . 



13,738.300 
MT 6,896 
{112.135 



Of personal property . 



brldgeB, last Os- 

Number of m[lea of public roada 
Road levy per 1100, 1910 



Railroads, steam- 

assessed value 

" 'c power plants — 1; 



sessed value . 



:r lines— mtles.6H; 



Number of a< 




AUalfahw S,TI9 

Ondn hay '"" 

Qnga hay 



3D,STE 64,808 



Total hay .... 37,166 84,726 K£9,S0S 
Llva Stock InduiHy. 



Cattle— Boot 

StOcH 

Dairy Cows — Graded.. 



Wool 

Mobalr 

Common goat wool . . 



Winei, Biandlei, Etc 



Beer (gaUons) . 



Creameries 1 

Butter (pounds)... 
Cheese Cpounds) . 



Nectarine . 
Plum ■.■.■.■.■.'. 



Fnilti, Vecetablo, Stc. 



5»S.-::::;::::: 


.. .Kj 


?SS%,r::::::. 


::; illS 

7,000 
















•■ ;ii 




Onions 


■■ i.i'??s 








Irish potatoes 

i we ef potatoes 

s'XS.-:;::::::::: 


:: i,i.b:.j} 
'■:■. "S 


taspberrlei 




Tomatoes 


. 'If*. 


^■.■■EE: 


■;: ^;i.ra 


Pears 




Ponloy 


.. IS. 






Vi'J'.T. ::::::::::. 


■;; .-.iS 




P0C€M 

aawmlUs (number) 
Laths 


PrtMlucU. 

: :: joo.ooo 



Lumber (feeu- :::;:;" 4,s<i:ooo 97.220 

Shingles 736.000 3.672 

n county — Steam (number), 11; water 
number), 4. 

HlieeUsntaui Froducti. 
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MONO COUNTY. 



Mono is a long, narrow county lying on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra, its greatest length bordering on the State of Nevada, which 
forms its northeastern boundary, its general direction being southeast 
and northwest. 

The general contour is mountainous and very rough, all but 400 
square milra, or less, being mountainoos. The western portion lies 
among the Sierra Nevada Mountains, aloag their summit, the heights 
being clad in snow, and the slopes of the range being covered with 
forest trees. 

Among the highest peaks are Mount Dana, 13,627 feet ; Mount Lyell, 
13,217 feet ; and Castle Peak, 13,000 feet. The greater portion of the 
population is in the eastern part, in the valleys and the mining camps 
in the surrounding mountains. This portion, which has always been 
considered a strange, mysterious country, is of a desert-like, volcanic 
character abounding in salt pools, alkali, and volcanic table-lands, its 
character being significantly indicated by some of the local names such 
as Hot Springs, Geysers, Sulphur Springs, Black Lake, Soda Pond, 
Volcano, Obsidian Mountain, Deep Canyon, Volcanic Tableland, Red 
Crater, Obode Meadows, and Oasis. 

Mono Lake, the "Dead Sea of America," is one of the attractions, 
and situated in the center of the county ; it is about 12 miles long and 
8 miles wide; its waters are a somewhat unusual compound, various 
chemical substances being found in solution in them. Several attempts 
have been made to utilize this water without success. This lake has all 
the appearances of having once been the scene of volcanic action. The 
country surrounding it, as Bodie, Aurora, Lundy, Tioga, and Benton, 
abounds in minerals. The lake has a number of small streams fiowing 
into it, but is without a perceptible outlet. 

Owens River in the south, which takes its rise in a high peak in the 
Sierra, and Kitten and Walker rivers in the north, are the principal 
streams. One passes through the southern part into Inyo County. 
The other, after rising in Mono County, continues its course into the 
State of Nevada, These two streams with their branches, together 
with the small streams that fiow into Mono Lake, furnish the principal 
water supply for irrigation. 

The retaining of the snow in the high mountains, at the sources of 
the streams used for irrigation, until later in the season, assures an 
abundance of pasturage on the mountain ranges, which are thronged 
with vast herds of cattle and bands of horses and sheep that are brought 
from the lower sections to graze during the summer. 

That portion of the valley soil lying contiguous to the streams is 
very rich. A great deal of the sagebrush land, formerly considered 
barren, is found to be very productive when placed under cultivation. 
Thus the area of tillable land has been vastly increased within the last 
few years, and wherever water can be got on the land, even well up 
on the foothills, there are farms that are making comfortable homes for 
their o 
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The agricultural resources are chiefly confined to the raising of hay 
and the hardier cereals and vegetables for home consumption. The 
small surplus finds a ready market in the mining camps. Apples 
raised in the lower valleys are of superior quality and flavor and thrive 
well. Plums and peaches are grown on a limited scale. Berries also 
do well, considering the high altitude. 

Grazing is the leading industry, and the pasturage is good and 
plentiful. Herds of dairy cattle are moved from the valleys during 
the summer, and an excellent product of hutter is made. Large bauds 
of sheep are also driven to its mountains for summer pasturage. Goats, 
hogs, horses, poultry, and mules are raised in large numbers. 

The timber belt is very large and the product of good marketable 
quality, but as there is no means of transportation to market, the 
development of the lumber interests is retarded, although considerable 
quantities are used for local mining purposes. 

Bridgeport is the county seat, and is located in a prosperous farming 



Considerable mining for precious metals is carried on, the leading 
camp being Bodie. This industry is prosperous. The introduction of 
the cyanide process, and the installing of electric power plants on the 
several streams of the county, thereby furnishing cheap power, make 
it possible to work at a profit large bodies of low-grade ore that hereto- 
fore were of no value, on account of cost of reduction. 

STATISTICS OF MONO COUNTY, IBOB-IO. 

Number lA Fiidt Tims and Vinw. 



roatfe, Taat fiBcaJ 



Of city and town lots . 
Of Improvementa there 

OI personal property 

Money and solvent credit.. 

Total value 0' "" — 

Expended on 

Number of miles of public rdads 

Road levy per WOO, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

RaUroads, steam — mlTeH, 32; 

asseaaed value 

Number of acres Irrigated 

Cereal Products and Hay. 
. T«u of S.OOO tKiunOa. 
Wheat 280 7.700' 



f30,eS0 

ts'.ioo 

tl,233,89G 
$700 



&t« 



Grass hay . . . 
Total hay . 



Butter (pounds 







™.mg^ 






































Total fruit 


- 




505 


Live Sloe 


It Indualry. 




Dairy Cows— GrMled 
Calves 


-"■■ i 


1« 


Horses— Common . 


■■ '-'^4 


5iffl 


Jackfl and Jennlea. . 






Total atock 






.. 10,992 


»111,79S 


Wool (pounds) .... 


isb;ooo 




Point 


Products. 




Lumber (feet) 


.. iS:s5o 


,«.. 
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MONTEREY COUNTY. 



Monterey County is situated about 100 miles south of San Francisco, 
and 300 miles north of Los Angeles, on the Pacific coast. It is 124 
miles long and 45 miles wide, its extreme length being from north to 
south. 

Owing to the peculiar topography, with its rough mountains and 
broad plains, its great rivers running from south to north, with tribu- 
taries from either side, its rolling hills, and rugged mountains, it is 
found to be a miniature of the State, with its diversity of climate 
and soil, enabling it to yield everything produced in the State, and ren- 
dering it one of the moat desirable regions for settlement. 

Its rivers furnish a never failing supply of water for irrigation, and 
the mountains abound in minerals— gold, silver, copper, coal, bitumen, 
and oil. 

The county is divided into three sections— the mountains and hills 
on the east, mountains and hills on the west, and the great Salinas 
Valley situated between these ranges of mountains. 

The portion ot Pajaro Valley lying south of the Pajaro River, and 
running to Monterey Bay on the southwest, is in Monterey County, 
and is about 15 miles long, and from 6 to 8 miles wide. The land is 
exceedingly fertile and under a thorough system of cultivation, pro- 
ducing immense crops of all kinds of vegetables, grain, fruit, and berries. 
Well tilled farms greet the eye, and villages, sehoolhouses, churches, and 
picturesque residences dot the landscape in every direction. The foot- 
hills are covered with fioeks and herds, and the lower ranges are tim- 
bered with live oak. The Pajaro River flows southwesterly and finds an 
outlet in Monterey Bay, near the mouth of the Salinas River. 

The great Salinas Valley opens out on Monterey Bay and extends 
southward 100 miles, with an average width of 10 miles ; therefore its 
area is about 1,000 square miles, or, 640,000 acres. The Salinas River 
flows through its entire length. The land may be divided into three 
classes, viz. ; First, the heavy, rich bottom lands, which produce almost 
everything, the soil being sediment and black adobe, which often con- 
tains just enough sand to make it work easily. Second, the mesa or 
table-lands, particularly adapted to growing wheat, barley, and other 
cereals. Third, the uplands and slightly rolling hills, some of which 
ere the finest fruit lands in California, and will produce oranges, 
lemons, grapes, peaches, apricots, almonds, walnuts, figs, apples, plums, 
pears, berries, and all other fruits comrnon to the State. 

Nearly aU semi-tropical fruits do well in some part of the this county, 
especially in the thermal belt along each side of Salinas Valley. A 
number of orange and lemon trees in yards of Salinas City hang full 
of fruit each year and are never injured by frost. 

In barley, beets, and carrots, this valley can not be surpassed. 

Going south, wheat excels; and grapes, peaches, prunes, apricots, 
cherries, and almonds grow to perfection in the foothills, canyons, and 
small valleys, and figs do well in sheltered places, 

Olive trees flourish with all the vigor they possess in their native 
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country. CurraDts, gooseberries, blackberries, loganberries, and rasp- 
berries grow luxuriantly. Strawberries are in the market all the year 
round, and are shipped from Pajaro by ear loads. Qrapee grow to per- 
fection everywhere in the county, except in the heavy bottom lands of 
the lower Salinas Valley. 

As to potato raising, the Salinas Valley has no equal; here is the 
home of the famous Salinas Burbanks that are in such great demand 
all through the Northwest, and thousands of sacks are dipped to the 
Philippine Islands. As high as four hundred bushels to the acre have 
been raised near Salinas. 

Dairying is a very prominent, if not a leading industry. Some of the 
finest dairies in the State are in Monterey County, and some of the best 
cheese and butter in the State are made here. They have the latest and 
beat improved machinery, and have found their business very profitable. 

Extensive work has been done in the last few years in bringing the 
valley under a thorough system of irrigation. Opposite Soledad, on the 
south side of Salinas River, considerable irrigation is done around Port 
Bomie on lands purchased by the Salvation Army, and sold on most 
favorable terms to worthy poor in need of homes. This is one of the 
most prosperous colonies in America. Around the Spreckels sugar 
factory, four miles from Salinas City, a great deal of land has been irri- 
gated for raising beets. This is the largest beet-sugar factory in the 
world. 

The main transcontinental line of the Southern Pacific Railroad enters 
this county through Pajaro Valley on the north, and runs southeast 
through its entire length, paralleling the Pajaro and Salinas rivers. 

Pajaro is the great shipping point for apples, berries, all fruits, and 
dairy products of its section. 

Hotel Del Monte, "the queen of American watering places," includ- 
ing the main structure and two annexes, together with the connecting 
wings, is simply immense, and everything connected with the establish- 
ment is on the same magnificent scale. The grandeur of the hotel is 
repeated in the grounds, which cover 140 acres, laid out In lawns, flower 
beds, parks, and groves, and the landscape gardening is a marvel of 
beauty. 

A little farther on is Monterey, situated on the beach of Monterey 
Bay, lying back on her sloping hills and overlooking the placid waters 
of the bay — one of the grandest and most beautiful townaites nature 
ever formed. 

Two miles farther on is Pacific Grove. Nestled among the pines is 
this little town, with beautiful streets, magnificent cottages, fine churches 
and schoolhouses, charming drives, and with never a saloon in its sacred 
limits. 

The harbor of Monterey Bay is second in importance on the coast. 
The largest battleships of our navy find anchorage within 100 feet of 
the shore, and during heavy storms at sea it is not unusual to see many 
ships of different nations anchored in the calm waters of the bay. The 
fishing is incomparable for quantity and variety, and two canneries are 
located at Monterey. There is an abalone canning factory located at 
Point Lobos, and one at Point Sur. Monterey Bay contains about one 
hundred and fifty species of food fish, and many are annually taken 
for market. 
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Salinas City, the county seat, is in the heart of the best portion of 
Salinas Valley, the head of the first division of the railroad, near the 
Spreekels sugar factory, and contains extensive gas and water works, 
a large fiouring mill, a large creamery, a planing mill, and shops, banks, 
ehnrches, and schoolhouses. There are many magnificent residences and 
well-improved streets. Fraternal societies are well repreaented, 

Soledad, named for Soledad Mission, is in another wheat belt, and is 
an important shipping point for grain and dairy products. It is the 
nearest point to Paraiso Springs, whose waters contain medicinal prop- 
erties of a high order. 

The narrow gauge railroad from Pajaro to Salinas parallels the main 
line on the west, taps Monterey Bay at Moss Landing — where there are 
extensive warehouses and lumber yards, and where the coast vessels 
stop regularly for grain and merchandise — -then continues to Spreekels' 
sugar factory, and is used principally for hauling beets to the factory 
and lime rock from the quarries, though considerable grain is shipped 
by it from the region west of Salinas. 



STATISTICS OF HOHTEREY COUNTY, ] 



Number of acres aaseased . 
Value of countr7 real estate 
Of tmprovemenu thereon . . 

Of City and town lots 

Of Improvements thereon . . 

Of perBonaJ property {3,377, 

Total value of eUI property f24,T43, 

Bxpended on roads, last flscaj 

EJxiiended for bridges, last fis- 
cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Koad levy per (lOO, 1910 

Value of county buIldlnRS 

Irrigating ditches (cost) . 

HairroadH, steam - 
assessed value 

RailroadB, electric — miles, 6; 
assessed value 

Electric power plants — 4; as- 
sessed value 

Electric power lines — miles, 8B; 



miles, 192; 



assessed value 





BHrtnt. 






Apricot 






















?ssr ■■.■;■ 






















Total fruit. 


255,050 




3,000 















Fruits, VaiaUblo, Etc, 



Apples 

Apricots . . . 
AsparasuB . 



Irish potatoes .. 

Raspberries 

Strawbeixios 

Tomatoes 



Almonds . 
Apples . . . 

Apricots . 



,001} 1,440,000 



Peaches . 
Totals . 



Beer (barrels) . 



















8,000 


400 


1,694,000 


171,286 




















1,600 


Z.OBO 


tB,150 


ndi«, Etc. 








10,000 


fGS.OOO 
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STATISTI 
CtrtMl Product 

Ton. of S.OOD 


CS OF HOMTERBY 
■nd Hay. 

700 20,300 


COUNTY. 1909-10— ContinuwL 
Poultry >nd Ogf. 


r^Too 














400 


1 200 








144.000 




2,687,782 
12:000 


11.282,718 
Ttluh 
172,000 
120.000 




' - 






Alfalfa hay Z.DOO 

OralD hay 8.000 


Fuel, wood (cords) 

Lumber (feet) 

Pickets (pieces) . . . 


Producu. 

: : sooiooo 
:: 'tS 




Total hay .... 10,000 
Fiih Ind 


20.000 


»S2.000 

l,27S;O00 
1,867,085 

TrtUft 

t228,000 
46B:000 

486,000 


»^ OS, 000 

5:8 






Shingles (thousand) .. 500 

Total value ~ 

Power used for mllla and manu 

'.".."srif.*"" »""•"■ "■ 

MlsMlUneous P»»do«.. 

Bees (hives), number. " 8,000 










Dairy Ind 

Butter (pounds) 

Cheese (pounds) 


usiry. 

3,000,000 
IS2,O0« 

|S 

10:000 


SS 






Total 


I1.17B.O0O 

E 

i 

DO 
00 

»3.700 


"iiZ 




Honey 

Mimu 

Confectionery'*.'.*.'.: 
Flouring mills 


... 367,600 
■ctori«. 

'■ \ i 

: 2 297 
iircd Oulput. 


2?; 63 7 


Stock 

Dairy Cowa— Graded. . 


»25,000 






Hors es— -T ho rougiib red 
Standard-bred 


loo'ooo 


Planing; mills 

Sugar, heet ....*.'.*.' 
Sardine canneries . 




coSw™"!*".-.-.-.-.-.-.;.-.;.- 

Jacks and Jennies 

MulsB ...-. 




■ 157:500 










Common goats 


- l^l'l^ 












^;^oo 

18.600 
















Mohair 


Tallow (barrels) , - 




600 
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Napa County has shown a decided gain in population and wealth in 
the year 1909-1910. The total assessed valuation of property increased 
from $14,752,470 in 1909 to $15,095,295 in 1910. The principal resources 
of the county are the raising of grapes, the making of wine and of grape 
juice; raising of prunes, peaches, pears, plums, and other fruit, and 
growing of grain; quicksilver mining; the manufacture of cement at 
Napa Junction ; the operation of tanneries, glove, shoe, cartridge, shirt, 
leather goods, and other manufacturing establishments. 

Napa County has the great advantage of river transportation to the 
bay of San Francisco, passenger and freight steamers making daily trips 
between Napa and San Francisco. The board of supervisors have 
greatly improved the roads of the eoimty in 1910, and Napa County 
leads the State in the number of stone bridges. The climate is mild, the 
thermometer rarely reaching 98° in the summer, and there are a num- 
ber of extensive summer resorts, which are liberally patronized each 
year. 

One great advantage of farming in Napa County is that no irrigation 
is required to produce any crops. The center of the Napa Valley is 
traversed by an electric raUroad, as well as a steam road. 

Napa County has almost 800 square miles of territory, and its south- 
em boundary reaches down to within twenty-nine miles of San Fran- 
cisco. The Napa River, a short tidal stream, which drains the great 
Napa Valley, is navigable to the heart of the city of Napa. 

There are many lai^e creeks, brooks, and many springs in the hiUs, 
both mineral and otherwise, all of which would furnish limitless water 
for irrigation, if Napa County needed it. 

In addition to the water facilities, two steam roads and one electric 
line enter the city of Napa, thus making it one of the most desirable 
manufacturing towns in the State of California. 

STATISTICS OF t 
General Slatiitics. 
Area 800 square miles, or 612,000 a 

Number of farms 

real estate.. . . J 



Number oi 

Of Improvements 

or fity and town luia 

Of Improvements theraon . 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property. 
Elspended on roads, last t 



Bxpeoded tor bridges, last fls- 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per tlOO. 1910 

Value of county buildings 

Railroads, steam — mllea, 66.07; 



Railroads, electric — aasesaed 

value 

Eaectrlc power planta— aaseflsed 



Total cereals.. 



105.000 
27 S, 000 
80,000 



Grass hay , . . 
Total hay . 







"Is 


is'.ooo 


Beer (barrels) 

3randy 

Number of'^inerlCT 
tlllerles, i; number of 


,„'!? 
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Apple 4G,0I 

Apricot n.ot- 

Cfierry 33,()00 

Fig I.BM 

43,480 

2,100 
107.SSD 

120;320 



Bottnl. NBn-1»ilii(. TsUL 



Olive . 



Total Ii 
Walnut . . 



Grapevlnea 
Potatoes (ac 



35,030 lEE, 



Pnllt*, Vts*t*bl«, Etc. 



Loganbe 
OnlonB . 



Strawberries . 



ADrlcota". '.'.'. 160l 

Psochea 



Cheese (pounds) , ■ . 







Stock 

Dairy Cows— Graded. . 
T h oroug'hbred — 


13E 






Btanaard-bre/ 

Common 


W 


Jacks and Jenntea 

Mules 


^T. 






Common goats 


IBO 




wool tpounos) 

Poultry •nd 


' BO 


Ducks 


Tu^eys 


200 







l«,sao 

go. 800 
240,000 

6.750 



Forwt Products. 



Fuel, wood (cords) I.SDO 

Power used for mlllH and mai 
In county^Steam (number), 24 
(number), IS. 

MlacclIuHOQB Products. 

Hooey (pounds) 

HaoulBctatla. 



IS.350 
lufactoriea 
electrical 
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NEVADA COUNTY. 

Nevada County is situated in that part of the State of California 
generally known as the northern portion, although its county seat, 
Nevada City, is but 60 miles from Sacramento. It has an area of about 
one thousand square miles, and is bounded on the north by Sierra 
Covinty, on the east by the State line between California and Nevada, 
on the south by Placer County, and on the west by Tuba County. From 
the Tuba County line, Nevada County is hemmed in by the Tuba and 
Bear rivers until their sources are reached. The South Tuba Kiver 
heads in the high Sierra and runs across the county almost its entire 
length from east to west. 

The climate is more varied than almost any other part of the State. 
On the rolling foothills of the western portion, where snow and frost 
are seldom seen, the elevation is slightly above the sea level, while along 
the eastern boundaries rise the snow-eapped peaks of the Sierra Nevadas 
to* an elevation of nearly 8,000 feet. The mean temperature, using 
Nevada City as the center, is about 68° Fahrenheit. 

The principal towns in the county are Nevada City, with a population 
of 3,500 ; Grass Valley, 7,000, and Truckee, 2,000. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad skirts the southern boundary line of 
■ the county for over 30 miles from west to east. Prom Colfax, on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, the Nevada County Narrow Gauge 
Railroad runs through Grass Valley, the metropolis of the county, to 
Nevada City, the county seat, a distance of 22 miles. Grass Valley and 
Nevada City, being only four mil^ apart, are also connected by an 
electric railroad. There is at present under course of construction what 
is known as the California Midland Railroad, which wiU connect Nevada 
City, Grass Valley, Auburn, of Placer County, and Marysville, of Tuba 
Connty. 

Nevada County's splendid water system is also one of the many advan- 
tages so essentisj to the mine operator, farmer, and fruit grower. At 
the present time there is a network of ditches, canals, and waterways 
aggregating 1,000 miles in length, giving the finest water power and 
supply system in the State. The Pacific Gas and Electric Company have 
three large plants in and adjacent to our county supplying us with an 
unlimited amount of electricity for lighting and power purposes. 

The principal industries are farming, stock raising, dairying, fruit 
growing, and mining. 

In the Chicago Park section, which is on the line of the Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge Railroad, between Colfax and Grass Valley, the 
soil is particularly adapted to the culture of Bartlett pears, Hungarian 
prunes, and grapes, all of which are grown without irrigation, and 
large shipments are made each year, bringing top prices in all Eastern 
markets. 

In the southwestern portion of the county, where there is an abun- 
dance of water, the farmers are turning their attention quite extensively 
to dairying, which is proving to be a very profitable business. The 
Peun Valley Creamery, being centrally located in that section, buys all 
the cream from the dairyman, and is on a dividend-paying basis. 

In the extreme eastern end of our county, situated on the Truekee 
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Biver, the Floriston Pulp and Paper CompaDy are operating one of the 
largest pulp and paper plants on the coast, employing in and about the 
plaiit about 180 men and turning out a yearly product to the value of 
$500,000. 

In the production of gold, Nevada County has for the past forty years 
been unsurpassed. Although it has been a continual producer since the 
year 1849, during which time it is eatimated over $250,000,000 have been 
taken out, still we believe that the industry is but in its infancy. Some 
of the mines are working at a depth of 4,000 feet, and have proven con- 
clusively that in every instance where depth has been attained the ore 
bodies and the values are equally distributed. 

Nevada County is a field for investors and homeseekers. It baa unlim- 
ited undeveloped mineral wealth, superb climate, soil that will produce 
immensely, a school system of which we are justly proud (three high 
schools accredited to the university, two of which also carry commercial 
courses) , clean newspapers, churches, banks, and towns and cities whose 
social standing are of the best. 'We have also in Grass Valley Arm- 
strong's Business College, with a state-wide reputation for efficiency. 

As to the development of its natural resources, it is practically in its 
infancy, and an investigation of capital and homeseeker alik^ is earn- 
estly solicited. 

STATISTICS OP NEVADA COUNTY, IMB-IO. 

Frultt, VecetabloL Btc. 



Ganenl Statlstici. 
Area 1,016 square mllas, or 660,^40 

Number ol farms 

Number o( aorea asBessed . . . 
Value ol country real estate. 

Of Improvements th< 

or city and town loti. 

Of Improvements thereon . 

Of personal p '- 

Total value o 
Expended on 



i2,Gg3,7Sfi 
1,535,480 
city and town lots |442,960 



suns 




Apples 




250,000 
5.000 

!S:K 

IS. 000 
35,000 

IS 

8.000 

'Is 

4^000 
25.000 


»3.™ 








Seans 

;abba«e' '.'.'.'.'.','.'. 
Celery 




.,a 


Currants 




•«s 








Grapes ...^ 

Orancea (36-lb. 




lOOO 
144 








Peaches 












'runes '.'. 




4.600 












500 
142,029 

™S 

|1,100 

TlllK. 

I147.T00 

S:| 

number 






16,000 
4,000 


C<real Products sad H»r. 
Im (f l.ooo mipulk 

Alfalfa hay ^m '^'m 

Grain hay 6.1SS 6,185 

Grass hay 200 2O0 

Totil hay 6,585 7,185 

WiMs, Brandits, Etc 

isyaS."?.,-;::::::: IS 

Vinegar 3, BOO 

Number of Wineries, 1 (smaU) 
of breweries. 6 (Bmall). .^ 
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STATISTICS OF » 
Daley iBdiui 

Butter (pounds) . 
Crsamerlee, 1. 

Uv« Stock laduitry. 

Cattle— Beef eoo' 

Stock 2, BOO 

Dairy Cowa — Qraded. . 1,87B 

Oalvee l.lAg 

Swine 49T 

Horses— Standftra-bred 2Z1 

Common 1,496 

Colta 116 

Mules 42 

Sheep 5,00© 

Laniba 1,S00 

Common goats STO 

Total stock 

Wool (pounds) 26,200 

Poultry and Eggs."" 

Chlckene l.BOO 

TurlteyB 40 

Eggs 90.000 

Total value 

HiKilliiuous Producti. 
Ponnda. 

Natural Ice (tons) 160,000 

Qranlte (cubic feet) . 1.250 

Macadam (tons) 1,204 



124,000 
62,000 
76,000 
7,240 
3,416 



S6,760 
27^000 



Area of timber lands 

(acres) 19,000 

Cedar, pine, red- 
wood (aorea) 

Sawrallla (number) ... B 

Fuel, wood (cords) £6,000 

Dumber (feet) 20,000,000 



400 



240,625 

SOD 

1,000 

4,000 



Total value 1826,423 

Power used for mills and manufactories 
n county— Steam (number), 20; electrical 
ind water (number). SB. 

. Hanufactorics. 

0- £iaploT«ef. Fioduot*. 



Wood bores 


i T, 


Confectionery 

works '^.f^. ..?.".. 
Meat products- 
Paper .*.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.'. 

Cigars (thousand) ... 
Paper (pounds) 


e 30 
i ■ "iso 

Output. 
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ORANGE COUNTY. 



Orange County is bounded on the north by Los Angeles County, on 
the east by San Beraardino and Riverside counties, on the south by 
San Diego County, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. The Santa 
Ana River enters the county on the northeast boundary and empties 
into the Newport Bay, furnishing irrigating water to the Anaheim Union 
Water Company and Santa Ana Valley Irrigating Company. The San- 
tiago Creek furnishes water to and along the foothills east of Orange. 

The Santa Fe, Pacific Electric, and Southern Pacific enter the county 
on the northwest boundary and run nearly parallel, meeting at Santa 
Ana, the Santa Fe continuing on to San Diego, and the Southern 
Pacific terminating at Newport Beaeh, and the Pacific Electric running 
to Huntington Beach. The Pacific Electric also enters the county on 
the northwest, running to Torba Linda. The Santa Fe built a cut-off 
from Richfield to Fullerton. 

San Juan by the Sea, Arch Beach, and Laguna Beach are open coast 
resorts. Corona del Mar, East Newport, Balboa, Newport Beaeh, and 
Port Orange are situated on Newport Bay, which is the best shipping 
point of the county. Huntington Beach, Sunset Beaeh, and Bay 
City, and Balboa are situated on the northwest and are connected with 
Newport Beach by the Pacific Electric. The Pacific States Tobacco 
Company have 40,000 acres of Turkish tobacco, this being the first 
Turkish tobacco grown in the county. 

STATISTICS OF OSANCE COUNTY, IBOB-IO. 

Frnlta, VtgcUbla. Etc. 



Of city a . 

Of Improvements thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value ol all property ) 

Cxpeniletl on roads and bridges. 

last ttscal year 

Road levy per (lOO, 1910 

Value or county bulldingui 

Iirisatlng ditchea (mllea) 

Railroads, steam — miles. 1S2.. 
Railroads, electric — miles, 47; 

assessed value 

Electric power plants — 1; as- 



— assessed 



Total fr 
Orapevlnes . 



f\ 



Berries (acres) . 



Apples 611,800 |5,1] 

Asparagus 38,000 1,9( 

Blackberries (crates). e.STO S,2! 

Gabba«e 6,900,000 S(,l( 

Celery (cars) 1,B12 2T6.7S 

Cauliflower (crates),.. 11,970 276,7: 

Com 80,000 8C 

Grapes (tons) 490 3,6{ 

Orape Irult SM» 3,84 

Lemons (boxes) 4i.S92 151,81 

OranKea (boxes) g40,9fiO 1,261.41 

Olives (tons) 820 28, Of 

Peaches 576,250 5,7E 

Pears 108,500 l,Ot 

Peas 160.000 t.W 

PluniB 38.100 7( 

Irish pota.toeB (sacks). 250.000 250.0( 

Sweet potatoes 30.000 3,7E 

Prunes 519,fiOO 2S.Sf 

Raspberries (crates).. 8,000 8.0< 

Strawberries (crates). 19,000 20, 9{ 

Tomatoes 2,568,000 25, 6t 

Total t3, 178.3; 

Apricots 1,700.000 JITO.OC 

Beans (sacks) 210,000 072.0C 

Peanuts 00,000 2,4C 

Walnuts 9.107,658 910.7( 

Peaches 7.332 li.t( 

Tomatoes 20,000 30.0C 

Pish InduBliy. 

All kinds 787,800 t2e.6t 
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Beer (barrelB) , 

Brandy 

Number of ] 



Total value 

Creameries, 1: skimming statlot 
Live Slock Induitrr. 



a thoroughbred . 



Horses — Thorougiibred 



8.500 


25.500 




257.050 








































lS,32!i 






a,3S0 


5U63 



Wool (pounds) . 



Total value »212.146 

iforeit Producli. 
Eucalyptus (acres) (20.000 

Power used for mills and manufactories 
In county— Steam (number), 2; electrical 



Sugar beets (i 



Crude oil (lubricating) 4,IS«,914 ! 
Hanufactocjes. 

EimtlorHa- > 



Bookblnderles . 

Brick 

Cigars 

Flouring mills . 



Olive oil 

Pickled olives . 
Planing mills . . 
ArtlQclal stone 

Tiling' '.'.'. 



Haaufactured Output, 
(thousand) 



'iears (thousand) 

Hive oil tgallona) 

'Ickled olFvcB (gallons). . 



Cereal Produe 



Oats 4,376 



Total cereals. 



200.000 
:.'0a,901 

1400, »04 
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PlACffi COUNTY. 



Placer County lies between latitude 38° 70' and 39° 30'. Its direc- 
tion is northeast and southwest. It is about 100 miles long and of 
varying widths, from 10 to 30 miles, the course and distance being 
defined by the course of the rivers which mark its boundaries. It 
extends from about 8 miles from the Sacramento River to the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Just above Auburn, between the Bear 
and American rivers, the county is very narrow, being about 8 miles 
across. Above Auburn it widens out into the two divides lying between 
the Bear River and the Middle Fork of the American River. These are 
known as the Dutch Flat or Railroad Divide, and the Forest Hill 
Divide. The southwratern portion is more regular in shape than the 
part just described. This section contains the foothill and level agri- 
cultural lands. Its shape is nearly a parallelogram, the southwest two 
thirds being on the plains proper, and the southeast one third being the 
foothill and fruit district. 

Of the area, 810 square miles are mountainous, 450 foothills, and the 
remainder valleys. The entire extent faces toward the west, extending 
from an altitude of some 40 feet on the plains in the western portion 
to over 7,000 feet at its eastern boundary line, embracing nearly every 
variety of climate known in the State. At the eastern boundary, sep- 
arating it from the State of Nevada, is Lake Tahoe, one of the most 
picturesque lakes in America. The topography of Placer County is as 
irregular as is its shape. Imagine the whole Atlantic coast from Lab- 
rador to Tallahassee incorporated into one county, and one will have a 
fair idea of what may be found in Placer, exaggerated as to size, but 
not as to the great variety of climate, elevation, soils, and resources. 
As to the latter, the whole Atlantic seaboard can hardly equal the end- 
less variety to be found within the borders of this county, which rivals 
Florida in the quality of its oranges, excels New Jersey in peaches, 
equals the New England States in its granite quarries, and compares 
favorably with Maine in the quality of its lumber. 

From an elevation of about 2,500 feet up to the summit of the moun- 
tains snow falls in the winter, light at the lower edge of the line, and 
increasing in depth as it ascends the Sierra. Here is a strip of terri- 
tory from the snow line up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, particularly 
well adapted to the apple, the pear, and a great variety of vegetables. 
The soil of the western or valley portion is of the same general 
alluvial composition as all the soil in the Sacramento Valley, and is 
well adapted to the growth of grain. Over 30,000 acres are annually 
devoted to wheat, barley, oats, and hay. The low foothills back of 
T.incoln are excellent for the grape. 

oil of the valley lands is mostly a red loam, mixed with consid- 
;lay in spots; that of the foothills is a gravelly red loam, in 
ight and sandy, and is excellent for the production of fruits. 
■ up the soil changes to a red character, with a slate bedrock. 
0, is very fertile. The agricultural region includes the valley 
thill lands all the way from the western boundary to an eleva- 
)ve Colfax. The foothills everywhere possess a soil which only 
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needs cultivation. The granite soils around Ne^vcastle are composed 
largely of clay, sand, aoda, potash, lime, phosphorus, iron, and manga- 
nese. The constant decomposition that is going on appears to be of 
nearly endless duration, and of such a nature as to render the soil almost 
inexhaustible. Artificial fertilization has not yet been found necessary. 

For an irrigation water supply. Placer has three sources — the Yuba, 
Bear, and American rivers. Inclading its branches, the Bear River 
irrigation ditch is 200 miles in length. This system has been increased 
in its capacity, and brings water from the Yuba River, so that an 
abimdance is assured. There are several other canals, originally built 
for mining, but now used for irrigation. 

Placer County holds a foremost position among the fruit producers, 
and it is the most easterly of the counties in California. With the 
Central Pacific Railroad running the entire length of her territory, she 
is one day nearer the Eastern market than any other part of the State, 
a very large item in the shipping of green fruit. In her thermal belt 
fruit ripens earlier than in most other places in the State, another large 
advantage. Pears, plums, prunes, apples, apricots, cherries, persim- 
mons, pomegranates, quinces, and figs all do well. Peaches have been 
grown for the past twenty-five years, and failure of a crop is unknown. 
Fine oranges are produced, and Placer holds a position beside Butte in 
the northern citrus belt. In the production of small fruits, berries, and 
table grapes, Placer holds a foremost place. 

The largest cherry trees in the world are at the ranch of Robert Hec- 
tor, from one of which has been picked as high as 3,000 pounds in one 
season. At the Pan-American Exposition Placer won gold medals for 
peaches, oranges, and grapes. An exhibit of fifty oranges averaged 
twenty-four ounces in weight. 

A lemon that was on exhibition at the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce measured 22 inches in circumference the small way, and weighed 
three and a half pounds. 

Olive growing is a profitable industry. The principal orchards are 
provided with manufacturing plants and are producing a very fine 
quality of oil. 

Dairying and stock and poultry raising are extensive industries. 
Butter mating is carried on in the summer, the mountain raises pro- 
viding plenty of natural feed ; the butter is of a very fine quality. 

Considerable quantities of vegetables are raised, not only for local 
consumption, but also for shipment abroad. 

Much sugar and yellow pine, fir, spruce, and cedar are found in the 
mountains, and the lumber output from that section has been very 
large for many years. Oak and scrub pine abound all over the foot- 
hills, and fuel is plentiful. 

Placer County ranks well up among the mining counties. Her aver- 
age yearly contribution to the world's wealth is something above the 
million mark. The total production since the discovery of gold at 
Auburn, May 16, 1848, is estimated at much over $75,000,000, The 
mining methods include drift, river, placer, and quartz. Placer's drift 
mines are among the largest in the world. 

The granite quarries rank with the best in the United States. Nearly 
all the street curbing in San Francisco is from the Placer quarries. 
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while the State Capitol is an example of the value and beauty of foot- 
hill granite. 

Potter's clay is found in abundanee at Lincoln, from which is manu- 
factured sewer pipe, tiling, pressed brick, architectural terra cotta, and 
glazed brick for interior decoration. 

Placer County ia a natural sanatorium. As a resort for patients 
suffering from pulmonary diseases, leading physicians say it has no 
equal on the Pacific coast. It is here patients find relief, and some of 
them are cured. The altitude ia just right for people suffering from 
asthma or bronchial diseases. 



STATISTICS c 
nl 



Area, 1,390 square miles. 

Number o( farms 

Number ot acres asseSBed 

Value ol country real estate 

or Improvements thereon 

Of city and town lots 

Of Improvements thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property 

Expended on roads, last flsoal 

Expended for bridges, last lis- 

cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Hoad levy per %1IM>. 1910 

■.._!.._ _- _..ju(^ buildings 

Itches — mlTea, 194; 






Railroads, electric — miles. 1.3; 



Electric power plants — 3; as- 
sessed value 

Electric power lines — miles. 90: 



111.3TG 
91G 

$280,000 

I21S.300 

13, 419, Et 3 

te,i58 

139.400 



Olive . 
Plum ". 



acres Irrigated 

Cereal Ptoducli (nd Hay. 

Wheat IB.BIO 176, 34o' 

Barley 9,340 149,140 

Oats 7.100 71,900 



1141,740 

IIE.OOO 
93,200 



CatUe— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows— Graded. . 



Standard-bred . . 



2,876 
89,000 
S,9g0 



Sbeep 19,600 

LAmbB 1,470 

Common goats 1,260 

Total stock 32,364 

Wool (pounds) 76,000 

Winas, Brandiet, Etc 

Oallom. 

Dry wines 137,400 

Sweet wines 119,700 

Brandy 8.450 

Vinegar 6.600 

Number of wineries, 2. 



Apricot 



Total nut 6,3 

Grapevines (acres) 

Fraita, VagcUblaa, I 



Apples J87,ll 

Apricots 317,91 

Blackberries 113,71 



Cherries . 
Figs 



Raspberries . . 

Strawberries . 
Tomatoes 






Totals 33,60E,E70 



Almonds . 
Figs ..'.'.'. 



79,700 tlS,lSO 
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1 or timber lands 
mills (number)... 



Total value |1, OSS. 000 

Power used Cor mills and manu[Eu:torlei 
n county— Steam (number), 6; electrical 
number), 4: water (number), 3. 

HiicallaiHoui Product!. 



Ctgars 3 

Confectionery 8 

Olive oil 2 

Pickled oUvOB 

Sewer pipe 

Planing mills Z 



e (950 c 



Hanufactufcd Output. 
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RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 



Biverside County was formed in 1893 from the eonthw^eterii part of 
San Bernardino and the northern part of San Diego eonnties. It is 
about 200 miles long by 40 miles wide, and embraces most varied geo- 
graphical and topographical features, climate, scenery, soil, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and mineral resources. It contains within its 
borders one of the highest mountains of southern California and the 
greatest depression below sea level. 

The principal rivers of the county are the Colorado, which forms its 
eastern boundary; the Santa Ana, having its head in the San Bernar- 
dino range of mountains, flowing through the northwestern part of the 
county, furnishing irrigation for a large area of land ; the San Jacinto, 
having its source in the San Jacinto range, flowing through the San 
Jacinto, Hemet, and Ferris valleys, and forming T^nke Elsinore, 

While the progress of the county has been practically conflned to its 
northwest corner, which embraces the largest orange growing district 
in the world, and is supplied by one of the best and most complete irri- 
gating systems in the State, the entire western portion is being brought 
under cultivation from the rapid development of artesian wells, 

Beaumont and Banning, two growing towns and prosperous communi- 
ties of the "Pass country," are well known for their deciduous fruits, 
hay and grain crops, and stock interests. Further east the Coachella 
Valley is producing vegetables, melons, and cantaloupes extensively, 
which, on account of early maturity, reach the markets in advance of 
other localities. The valley has four trading points — Indio, Coachella, 
Thermal, and Mecca, all growing communities. The Government has 
two experimental stations in this valley for the propagation of the date 
palm, and already has trees in bearing. The excellence of the fruit 
proves this locality to be well adapted to this industry. Quite an acre- 
age of eucalyptus is being planted, and spineless cactus is receiving 
some attention. 

The Palo Verde country, in the extreme eastern portion and bounded 
by the Colorado River, is receiving a great deal of attention and prom- 
ises to develop into a very prosperous agricultural community. 

The central and greater part of the eastern portion of the county is 
desert, but known to be heavily mineralized with almost every known 
mineral — gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, borax, soda, and nitrates. 
The high cost of freight, fuel, and scarci^ of water, making prospecting 
dangerous, all combine to retard mining developments, but as transpor- 
tation facilities increase mining will be one of the leading features of 
the county. 

The San Jacinto and Hemet valleys, situated about 45 miles southeast 
of Riverside City, at the base of the San Jacinto Mountains, are excel- 
lently adapted to diversified farming, and the foothills to stock grazing. 
The San Jacinto Valley is watered by numerous flowing wells and the 
Hemet VaUey by the great Hemet dam, the largest piece of solid 
masonry in the West, forming a reservoir filled with pure mountain 
water from the snows of the San Jacinto Mountains, the supply of 
which is more than sufBcient for all purposes and irrigation. The town 
of Hemet is one of the most prosperous of the county. Three miles dis- 
tant is San Jacinto, one of the oldest towns in southern California, and 
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has maintained a steady growth from its farming, dairying, and lumber 
interests, the moaotains adjacent being heavily timbered. A branch of 
the great Cawston Ostrich Farm is located here, and the town has a 
reputation as a health resort on account of its lithia and hot sulphur 
springs. The potato is one of the staples for which Hemet is famous. 
Alfalfa and broomcom are grown extensively. All kinds of deeidaous 
fruits do well, and quite an acreage of citrus fruit is in bearing. 

The town of Elsinore, situated about 20 miles southwest on the shore 
of Lake Elsinore, is made prosperous from its varied products. Dressed 
stone, clay and elay prodncts, honey, dried fruits, olives, olive oil and 
all kinds of farm products. It is famed as a health resort, the hot 
sulphur springs located on the north side of the lake being remarkable 
for healing qualities in some forms of disease. 

Perris is a thriving village situated about halfway between the city 
of Riverside and Hemet. The Perris Vidley, including Alessandro and 
Moreno, is making wonderful progress. The soil is very fertile and the 
discovery and development of an undei^round lake with practically 
unlimited water supply has opened up new industries, and hundreds of 
acres of alfalfa are being sown. The eucalyptus industry is receiving 
its share of attention and quite an extensive acreage is being planted in 
these sections. Transportation is furnished by the Santa Fe Railway. 

Corona, the second city in size in the county, is known for its lemon 
groves, which are among the best in the world, as well as its fine orange 
grovra and its many manufacturing enterprises. Clay products com- 
prise the manufacture fourth in importance in the United States and 
of importance in the county the clay industry is first, the deposits being 
marvelous and of almost inexhaustible supply. 

Riverside, the metropolis and county seat, is noted as being one of 
the most beautiful cities in California ; has more miles of oiled macadam 
streets than any community of like size, and takes great pride in keep- 
ing them clean. It claims to be the greatest orange growing center in 
the world, the annual production being over six thousand car loads. It 
is a city of churches, all denominations being represented, together with 
its magnificent county buildings, public library, commodious public 
school buildings of architectural beauty ; a bountiful water supply, elec- 
tric railway system, electric and gas plants, cement works employing 
upward of three hundred men, station for three continental railway 
systems, and no saloons, are features which go to make up a happy and 
contented citizenship. 

Arlington, a suburb of Riverside and contained in its municipality, 
is a progressive village and the seat of Sherman Institute, a Govern- 
ment school for Indians. 

The public school system of the coimty is very efScient and ample, 
there being sixty-five school districts, in eight of which are high schools. 

STATISTICS OF RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 1909-10. 



Area 7,000 square mllea, or 4,480.000 acres. 

Number of acres asaeflsed 1,177, BoS 

Value of country real ostate |10,20S,986 

Of Impre'S'usots thereon (3.611,448 

Of city and town lots (2,869,807 

Of Improvements thereon (8,368,200 

Of personal property (2.382,898 

Total value of all property (22,218.835 

Expended on ToadH, last fiscal 

y!Ur (136,807 

Expended for bridges, last fls- 



_.. . . . (100, 1910.. 
Value of county bulldlnss 
Irrlgattng: ditches — mllea 



trie— miles, 16.09; 
r plants — 1; as- 



.6.5; assessed vfitue 
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139,916 
41T.4B0 
43.080 

2,2B0 



297,240 
J897,S74 



Lemon 91,346 

Nectarine .... 21 

Olive 52,720 






Total nut 

O rape vines 

(acree) 

Berries (acres) 



aSSST 


'ps;ss:~ 












Cabbase 

gr^r"^ 


56,000 

-■ 't-S 




.::. '■•".■S 


Lemons (boiea) . 




Oranges (boxea) . 


::: 'ISSSS 






Peaches 




Irlah potatoes ,.,. 
Sweet potatoes . , , 


2E,000 


W "t e^mXns 


•■ 'ass 




Af^^. 


^isSmo 


Apricots 


.... 362.300 
















Creameries 


Induatry. 



161 .500 1120.530 



Brandy . . 
lerles. 1. 



I Stock Induitrr. 



Stock 

Dairy Cows— Graded.. 
Thorough bred- 


i;3B9 






Shorthorns 


rS 






«°8a-;S.=-".-' 


1,396 


Jacks and Jennies .... 
iheep ! 1 !!!!!!!!.'!!!! ! 

SS-ik.^-.;.;.;: 




Wool (pounds) 

Poultiy and 


20.000 



















t2S,290 

28E 

2»9 

11.760 

tl6«.492 



(number). E. 



lliaccUamou* Products. 



Bees (hives), number. 

Beeswai 

Broomcom 

Flo vers and plants 

Honey — Comb 

Extracted 

Alfalfa seed 



11.092 «31,DS9 



2,87V 
18,085 

4,590 
22,500 



Crushed rock 3 



Sewer pipe . . . . 
Pressed llrebric 
Planlns mills ., 
ArtlflcTal stone- 



Hsnnfactuicd Output. 



Crushed rock (i 
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Sacramento County, with its 987.66 square miles (or 632,108 acres) 
of area, is one of the largest in the Sacramento Valley, as well aa one 
of the oldest in the State, having been organized by the first legislature. 
Its principal cities and towns are: Sacramento, Folsom, Gait, Elk 
Grove. Pair Oaks, Courtland, Oak Park, Walnut Grove, Isleton, Frank- 
lin, and Cosumnes. 

Its area is almost all rich, alluvial plain, ranging from 30 to 125 feet 
above sea level, rising gradually from the rivers to meet the low roUing 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

The Sacramento River is the longest and largest in the State, and is 
navigable from Red Bluff to San Francisco Bay, giving unexcelled 
transportation facilities, landing freight on deep water vessels at a 
minimum of cost. The river traverses the western boundary of the 
county in a tortuous maimer for about ninety miles across the rich bot- 
tom or delta lands, cuttin" them up into numerous small and several 
large islands, said to be the richest land in the world. 

The American River rises in the upper Sierra and enters the county 
at the northeast comer among the low foothills, Sowing in a southwest- 
erly direction and emptying into the Sacramento just north of the city 
of Sacramento. 

In addition to the numerous rivers and streams, there is underlying 
the entire area of the county an inexhaustible supply of pure and excel- 
lent water, which rises to within a few feet of the surface, and is easily 
appropriated by means of a light lifting power, insuring an unlimited 
supply for irrigation and domestic purposes. 

The natural fish in the rivers are salmon, sturgeon, pike, perch, hard- 
heads, and dace. Those planted are striped bass, black baas, shad, and 
three kinds of catfish. The only fish propagated is the salmon, in the 
headwaters of the Sacramento. All of the planted fish have multiplied 
satisfactorily. In the open season large numbers of salmon and other 
fish arc taken and sold in the local and San Francisco markets. 

In the line of game are geese, ducks, quail, curlew, doves, and larks. 
All but the geese are protected. The ducks are mostly migratory. Of 
the non-migratory species are the mallard, spoonbill, and wood duck. 

General John A. Sutter settled in Sacramento in 1837, and was the 
first agriculturist in the Sacramento Valley. He received the conces- 
sion of a large tract of land from the Mexican government, and located 
a fort near the junction of the Sacramento and American rivers. Ilis 
first wheat field was a portion of the land now covered by the city of 
Sacramento. He planted the first fruit trees and grapevines, and dem- 
onstrated the unsurpassed fertility of the soil of the great valley to the 
north. 

The richness of the soil is due largely to the fact that in remote ages 
the entire Sacramento Valley and a section of the foothills, to an alti- 
tude of several hundred feet, were portions of the bed of an inland sea, 
and that into this sea the washings of the surrounding moimtains were 
^)recipitated, forming what has been shown by analyses to be exception- 
ally fertile soil. 
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Sutter's demonstration of the productivenesB of the soil encouragftl 
others to continue the work, and enormous profits were made on all 
farm products, although the greatest areas of the county and valley 
were devoted to grains, such as wheat, barley, etc. Later, settlers 
undertook the planting of large orchards, and as there was a constantly 
increasing demand in the eastern markets for California fruits, the 
acreage was increased in an attempt to keep pace with the demand. 
Portions of Sacramento County were found to be especially adapted to 
the growth of oranges and other citrus fruits, oranges ripening from 
four to six weeks earlier than those of southern California, and large 
areas were and are being planted. Fruits of all kinds, citrus, decid- 
uous, natives of the temperate, semi-tropic, and many of those of the 
tropic zones, are successfully grown on the lands of the eoimty. The 
largest Tokay vineyard in the world is in Sacramento County. The 
lai^eet cherry orchard in the State is projected and being planted, and 
there are still thousands of acres awaiting the hand of the orchardist. 

Strawberries are marketed here eleven months in the year, and frrah 
vegetables are obtainable the year round. The largest asparagus beds 
in the world are within the confines of Sacramento County. Alfalfa 
grows luxuriantly without irrigation on the rich bottom lands, produc- 
ing from four to eight tons to the acre. 

Apricots ripen early, and of all the countries in the world, California 
stands alone as having made a thorough success of the cultivation of 
this delicious fruit, and in Sacramento Comity it reaches its finest 
development in size and flavor and produetivene^. 

The almond, one of the most difficult of all crops because of its sus- 
ceptibility to frost, is exceptionally profitable here, and a large colony 
at Antelope has given its entire attention to this most profitable nut. 

The English soft-shell walnut has been demonstrated to be a profitable 
crop, and it is expected that in the next few years large acreages will 
be devoted to its cultivation. 

The olive is constantly increasing in favor and netting splendid 
returns to the growers. Some of the finest olive lands in the world are 
in the confines of the county. 

The dry atmosphere is especially suited for the drying of fruits, and 
the article so produced is regarded as first-class in the marfceta of the 
world. 

The farmer is sure of a good market for all of his surplus fruit, as 
the California Fruit Canners' Association and the Central California 
Canneries are located within the county, and handle enormous quanti- 
ties of fruits and vegetables. These canneries operate a longer period 
of the year than in any other section of the United States, beginning 
on asparagus the latter part of March and ending the latter part of 
November on beans and tomatoes. 

The river districts are the most prolific producers of beans in the 
world, and great quantities are shipped annually to the East. Broom- 
corn, Egyptian corn, potatoes (both sweet wid Irish), asparagus; in 
fact, all kinds of vegetables thrive and yield splendid profits, many of 
them having two growing seasons. It is quite common to market two 
crops from tiie same land every year. 

Along the Sacramento, American, and Cosunmes rivers are the most 
productive hop fields in the United States. Hop culture on this coast 
dates back to 1858. It was early demonstrated that the soil and di- 
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mate of Sacramento County are unsurpassed for hop culture, and it 
is the only place known where a crop of from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre can be grown the first year the roots are planted. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to grow 2,000 to 3,000 pounds on an acre of ground, and 
in some instances 4,000. 

Sacramento County presents splendid opportunities to the live stock 
breeder and the dairyman. There are a number of large creameries in 
the county and the largest and moat modem dairy on the coast is located 
here. The climate is so temperate and mild that animals remain in the 
open air practically unsheltered the year round without hardship. The 
soil, because of its fertility, is peculiarly adapted to the growth of for- 
age crops, especially alfalfa, which is at the same time one of the cheap- 
est of stock feeds. 

Hogs are raised generally by the fanners, and pedigreed Poland 
China, Berkshire, and Essex swine are bred quite extensively, and have 
proven very profitable. 

Poultry raising has steadily increased in importance in the last few 
years. Elk Grove, Gait, and Folsom are among the principal poultry 
raising districts, and in the outskirts of Sacramento City this has been 
made a specialty by many with profit. 

There are a number of wineries in the county. The output is 
shipped all over the world, but is principally disposed of in the United 
States, Central America, and the islands. The port is not heavy in 
b<*dy nor dark in color, but is delicate and light, having great character, 
and resembling closely the light, high-grade ports of Portugal. The 
county has a great reputation for fine sherry. 

Many new industries are augmenting the large list of those in the 
county, notably among which are the Sacramento Soap Factory, two 
brick factories, and several minor ones. Negotiations have been closed, 
recently, for the establishment of a factory for the manufacture of auto- 



The largest rock-crushing plant in the world is located in the county, 
supplying many thousands of tons of crushed rock for the many uses 
made of it. 

Sacramento is the railroad center of the State, and many new lines 
are either building or projected, radiating in all directions from the 
capital city, the home of the main shops of the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific systems. Splendid interurban service from Sacra- 
mento to Chico is given by the Northern Electric Railway Company ; 
and by the Central California Traction Company, also an electric line, 
from Sacramento to Stockton. 

The Southern Pacific and California Transportation Company operate 
passenger, as well as freight steamers, touching the various river points. 
Several of these steamers are palatial in their fittings, providing every 
comfort for the passenger, and this mode of travel is deservedly popular. 
Several minor companies operate freight steamers not only to San 
Francisco, but north as far as Red Bluff, giving low transportation rates 
to all points touched by the river. 

In the splendid rail and water transportation facilities (having two 
great transcontinental lines passing through the city and being con- 
nected with the third, the Santa Fe, by the Central California Traction 
Company, at Stockton, giving competing rates to all points East) , Sac- 
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ramento is endowed with advantages equaled by no other eity on the 
coast. Practically unlimited electrical power is generated in the foot- 
hills and high Sierra and delivered into the eity by the Great Western 
Power Company and the Sacramento Electric, Gas and Railway Com- 
pany for factory, heating, lighting, and street railway purposes, at a 
low cost. 

Situated on the east bank of the Sacramento River, 90 miles distant 
by rail from San Francisco, the seat of state and county government, 
the city is rapidly taking first place as a commercial center, having some 
of the largest jobbing houHes on the coast, and splendid retail stores 
catering to the wants of the residents of California, southern Oregon, 
and Nevada. It is the lai:^eat mail-order center west of Chicago, prac- 
tically controlling this branch of the trade. 

The magnificent State Capitol is one of the most symmetrical in out- 
line of any in the United States. The building is located in a beautiful 
park of thirty-five acres in the heart of the city. This park is unique, 
containing over three hundred varieties of trees and shrubs from every 
known climate of the globe, a practical demonstration of the remarkable 
climate of this section of the State. 

The eity owns the finest art gallery in the West. Sutter's Fort has 
been restored to the same condition as when built by the general in 
1839, and stands as a testimonial of the hardships endured by the early 
settlers. The fort is situated in a park of four acres in extent and is of 
intense interest to tourists. New buildings are springing up on every 
hand; buildings that would be a credit to cities double the size. The 
last Federal census shows an increase of over 52 per cent over the 
report of the last enumeration. The new high school building has 
recently been completed at a Cost of a quarter of a million of dollars. 
Churches, educational facilities, and amusement features are unsur- 
passed. The Federal building, of red sandstone, costing $200,000, 
accommodates the post office, internal revenue, and land oflSces, and the 
weather bureau station. The water works are the property of the city. 
Natural gas weUs in the city yield an abundance of gas for domestic 
purposes, heating, and cooking. 

The climate is particularly adapted to outdoor life. One can drive 
in any direction and wind through beautiful country of vineyards, 
orchards, and fields, and lands covered with beautiful natural oaks. 
Where one wants a day's pleasure beyond the limits of the county, it is 
an easy matter to ride on the trains from roses to snow in the high 
Sierra. 

Over one hundred and four miles of oil-macadam roads have been 
constructed in the past two years, making arteries radiating in all 
directions to the county's boundaries. These roads are as level as a 
table, and conatnicted for years of service. 
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Area 98T.G6 square mll». or 

Number of farms 

Number of acres aasesied . 
Value of country real egUte 
>nts thereon 



or city 

or ImprovementB thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value of all pr ■■■ 

Expended — — '■ 



roads, last fiscal 
Expended for bridges, last fls- 
Road levy per'ilOO.'iaio' ! 
Irrteatlng d 



1137,41 



bulldlnKS . 



Electric power plant! 

Electric power lines 

C«Ml Prodr 



< number) 
imlles).... 
:!■ ind Hiy. 



Grain hay . 
Total bay 



Grape Juice G.ODi] 

Number of wineries, 10; num 
tlllarles, ID: number of brewerli 
Dairy Indwtry. 



Creameries, 6; sklmmlnK stations, 5. 
Humb« of Fruit Trca and Vln«. 

m-baTlns- Total- 





27.056 




?r 


Apricot 














































?3T. .;.■;. 


EO.ODO 
146,000 






























8?Krw,idi-: 


AX 


iS 


u 


Total fruit. 


861,350 


io5,oeo 


967 








































B 


Total nut . . 


87,200 


11,460 


98 




100,000 


26.000 


42ft 











Apples 

Apricots 

Asparagus . . . 
Blackberries . 
Beans 

Cabbage 

Celery . 



Com 



FIgrs 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Grape fruit . 



Nectarines . 




' 200000 


























'■75S 






































































































7,000,000 


92.500 


478,307,700 


(8,553,330 
































































5.500 


182,339,800 


(2, 599, 075 






























































10,000 





647,600 : 
885,200 
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20, 



Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Gfcded. 

Horses— iiioro lig-hbrf 

Standard- bred 

Common 

Jacks and Jennies . . . 
Mules 

Common goats 

Wool (pounds) aoo. 

Mohair (pounds) 

Poultry and Ecsi. 

Chickens 310,000 

Ducks 40fl 

Geese 360 

Turkeys Z,30« 



Fuel, wood (cords) . . . 10,000 

Power used for mills 

~ ■ ■ (l«,O0a hoi 



UiKdIane 

Bees <hlve3), numb 

Beeswax 

Floweni and plants 
(acres) 

Alfalfa'seed !!!!!!! 



Products. 

2,200 



70,000 



60,000 
10,000 
4E9,91i7 

















2 88 


UEO.0O0 























Coffee, spices, etc. . . 6 20 
Confectionery 10 225 

c?^^e;,"'.T I il 


Electrical supplies ..2 12 

Flouring mllfi. i 160 

Foundrfes and Iron 
works 6 « 

Jewelry ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.■. 7 4 
Leather goods 7 80 

SSf'r'. :-::.:■: ", 'SS 


"ffir'-'r 

Lard 

?s;,"""".:::::: :: :::::; 

Olive oil 


Pickled olives 

Iron pipe 2 58 

Sawer p pe 2 16 

Planin/iSllls 1 226 


aoap . 26 


Syrups and extracts. 3 27 
■rin and galvanised 


"Wood turning and 
carvlna 4 12 

Paste .■.■.'.■;.■.*.*.■.■ '2 '"iB 



Manufactured Output- 
Brick 20,000,0( 

Brooms (dozen) R.nf 

Cement (tons) 

Cigars (thousand) 

Crackers (pounds) 

Flour (barrels) 

Malt (tons) 

Hides (pounds) 

Lard (pounds) 

Meat packed (pounds) 

Tallow (barrels) 

Olive oil (gallons) E>,in 

Pickles (gallons) 3,000,00 
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The county extends from northwest to southeast about sixty miles 
with a general breadth of twenty miles. The Gabelan Mountains on the 
southwest constitute the dividing line from Monterey County, and at 
their base flows northerly, the entire length, the San Benito Eiver. 
Farther east the Tres Finos forms another valley. 

Irrigation is by gravity from the San Benito River and the Trea Pinoe. 
The system is being rapidly improved by the San Benito Land and 
"Water Company. This is supplemented by an extensive system of pump- 
ing from an apparent inexhaustible supply of underground flow, and 
further by artesian wells in the northern end of the county. 

The San Juan Portland Cement Company's plant is not yet in opepa- 
tion. 

The lime industrj', though once large, has ceased, awaiting better 
transportation facilities. 

The quicksilver product of the New Idria Mines goes on uneeMingly. 
Furnaces are practically fiuished at two new mines, the Esmeralda and 
the Bradford. 

Large deposits of potter's elay of superior quality lie easy of access, as 
well as sandstone and lime rock quarries. 

Gypsum is heavily mined in the southern end of the county and a 
rock cnishing plant is in the northern end. 

Much development work for petroleum is going on in the southeast 
part of the county, and with good prospects. 

STATISTICS OP SAN BEHITO 
OeDR-al Stitiatici. 

Area 1,056 square mlleB, or S76,000 aerea. 

Number of farms I) 

Number o" 



roads, last dscai 



Value ol country real c 
Of Improvements ther* 
Of city and town lots . 
Of improvements there 
Of personal property . 
Total value of all pro 
E3tpend6d c- ^~ ' 

Expended for brldJseB. last 11s- 
cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per 1100, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

Irrigating: ditches (coat) 

Bairroads. steam— miles, 24.4B: 
aasesBed value 

Electric power plants — 1; a»- 



B Irrigated 

:i. BrandiM, Etc. 
60,000 



145 6. 63 » 
t2S.25<t 



Butter (pounds) 250,000 t67,E0O 

Cheese (pounds) 477,000 






130.700 
20,141 

23, SO 4 



ereals.. 37,030 



Total hay SS.600 

Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows--Oraded . . 
Thoroue ' ' 
Shor 
Calves . 



45,000 
43,500 



106,000 
t4E 0,000 






8,750 1300.00' 



8,275 
37;000 
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[ B8HITO COUNTY, IW»-ll>_Continu 

Nombn o( Tndt Tmc and Via 

Apple ^?^ 

IB8.B00 ^t'^'^"' ■ 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'. Itf.OM 

IZG6.K: 



In county ... 

BhlDped to ma 

Dudw 


8,800 

rket. . i.lSb 




FrulU 

aSISS- 


VtgtUblH, Etc 




•■v.v. 'S! 

21,000 






Qrapea (table) 
LOBanberrlM .. 


■■■■■■ SMo 


Plums 

Irish potatoes . 

atrawt>8iTle> .. 


!!!X!'],aio|ooo 


Total 


.BSl. 

Apricota 

^^^ 


:::::: "KS 

BO.eoo 






Walnuta 

BIlYer prunes . 


200,000 


^Cy-d- 


T,„ 


PbWj 







38,000 











Total fruit. 


20S.2C0 


S4,2O0 


i«.i» 










Walnut 








Total nut . 


4.BO0 




4,900 




306,600 




140 











Fuel, wood (eonlii) ... 
Power used for mlUs, n.__ 

EumplDE plants In county — Steam ( 
er). 13; electrical (number), 21: < 
(number), 1; (Bjwllne (number), IS. 

MiKsIlsiteoua Products. 



HiBoCsctailes. 
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SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 



San Bernardino is not only the largest eounty in California, but it is 
the largest in the United States. It is larger than New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island combined; larger than New Jersey, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island combined ; very nearly as large as Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. There are eight states whose 
area is less than that of this county. 

San Bernardino County is in the southeastern part of the State. The 
greater portion is desert. In the north is the Mojave Desert, and in the 
east the northern end of the Colorado Desert, the arable portion being 
confined to the southwestern part— the San Bernardino Valley, This 
valley forms an almost perfect amphitheater, encircled by mountains 
and hills, open only on the west, allowing the sea breeze from the ocean 
to sweep its entire length. 

Mount San Gtorgonio is perpetually snow-capped, and from it is 
derived much of the water used for irrigation in the summer in the 
valley below, the remainder coming from the mountain rangg, giving a 
bountiful supply for irrigators. The combined waters of the streams, 
springs, and artesian wells make this valley one of the best watered in 
southern California. 

The forests on the mountain ranges furnish the supply of lumber and 
timber used in the valley. 

Mount San Bernardino, from its distinctive cone, has been adopted 
by the United States surveyors as the initial point for land surveys in 
southern California, both base and meridian starting from its peak. 

The northern and eastern parts of the county are almost absolutely 
sterile. Yet, along the Mojave River, where it debouches from the 
mountains to the desert, and for many miles, the land on both sides is 
fertile, easily worked, and produces abundantly as long as the water 
supply is available. 

The soil of San Bernardino Valley varies greatly with locality. In 
the eastern part it is a sharp gravel or sand, with a large admixture of 
alluvial deposits. West the soil changes to a heavy, lark loam, with 
occasional patches of adobe. Still farther west, the soil is of a lighter 
character, and possesses much more of the soda and potash constituents. 
Immediately about the city of San Bernardino the soil is a strong 
adobe, with appearances here and there of soda salts. Along the river 
bottom the soil is a heavy clay, and in some places a black adobe. It 
i3 cold and damp, and not as suitable for fruit culture as for grazing 
and the growing of hay. 

The rainfall varies a great deal, as does the climate. Passing from 
the lower levels to the high altitudes the rainfall increases. On the 
north and east of the mountain ranges, on the Mojave and Colorado 
deserts, the larger portion of the rainfall comes in July and August, 
with no rains during the winter. The rains are short, sharp, and heavy, 
frequently accompanied by thunder and lightning, which latter is 
almost unknown south of the mountains. 

In the number and character of irrigation enterprises, the county 
stands in the front rank. It has been justly called the "Mother of Irri- 
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gation," because here was dug the first irrigation ditch in the State, 
and here were raised the first crops by irrigation. It is over a hundred 
jears since the mission fathers of San Gabriel established an outlying 
post, or aubmisaion, just west of Bedlands, and employed Indian labor 
to dig what is known aa the zanja. This ancient diteh is still in use and 
within the same banks that were first thrown up by Indian labor almost 
a century ago. 

There are hundreds of miles of canals and pipe lines, with thousands 
of miles of laterals and individual pipe lines. In addition to this, 
hundreds and hundreds of wells have been bored, each producing a 
flowing stream without other or further expense, which volume is suffi- 
cient not only to irrigate many thousands of acres, but also furnishes 
the magnificent supplj' which fructifies and renders fertile the great 
plain on which the city of Riverside stands. 

Almost every variety of fruit can be produced in some part of this 
county. The only exceptions are those strictly tropical. In the moun- 
tain valleys and upon the upper plateaus, apples and cherries are 
grown. On the lower levels, all the deciduous fruits are produced. 
The production of oranges, lemons, and pomelos is large, these fruits 
being grown to perfection. The production of oranges has increased 
rapidly during the last few yeare. The first plantings of orange trees 
were two set out by Anson Van Leuven in his dooryard in Old San Ber- 
nardino in the early sixties, and by M. H. Crafts at Crafton, at about 
the same time or a little later. 

In the western part of Rialto, Etiwanda, and Cucamonga neighbor- 
hoods there is produced a large quantity of raisins. Another section 
of the county especially adapted to the culture of grapes is that about 
Hesperia, which lies along the Mojave River. 

In the southwest corner of the valley is located the Chino Ranch, on 
which is the third largest beet-sugar factory in the world. The acreage 
devoted to sugar-beet culture is in the neighborhood of 20,000. The 
factory has a capacity of about 12,000 tons of refined sugar annually. 
The culture of sugar beets has been a profitable industry for the 
farmers. On this ranch are fattened thousands of head of cattle upon 
the beet pulp, which is siloed for that purpose. 

Along the slope of the mountains, and in the mountain valleys and 
canyons, are numerous bee ranches, from which is produced a large 
amount of honey. 

The raising of cattle and sheep is carried on along the mountain 
ranges and in the upper mountain valleys. Several large bands of 
sheep are grazed on the ranges. Dairying is carried on in both the 
upper and lower valleys. Pure-bred or grades of high-class dairy cattle 
are in general use. A stock company for the breeding of the most 
desirable classes of horses has a large ranch at Victor to be devoted 
exclusively to their raising. 

"Wheat, oats, and barley are grown in considerable quantities, and 
alfalfa is raised with profit. 

Vegetables of nearly all descriptions are raised, the yield being large, 
and a growing shipping trade to outside markets has been established. 

The northern and eastern portions are heavily mineralized, and 
although prospecting has been carried on for fifty years, new and 
greater finds are being made every year. Almost every known mineral 
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lias been discovered. Gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, borax, soda, 
and nitrates are found in abundance and scattered over a wide area. 
Some of the richest silver mines in the State are in this county. Copper 
exists in great abundance. The high cost of freight; the scarcity of 
water, which renders the life of the prospector precarious, as well as 
interfering with the working of the mines ; the scarcity and high cost of 
fuel— all combined have limited prospecting and retarded mining devel- 
opment. The building of railroads across the desert has partially 
removed some of these obstacles, and mining recently has be n prose- 
cuted with more vigor. 

STATISTICS OP SAN BERNARDINO COUNT7, 1909-10. 
Ocnaal Stitlitici. TralU, Vegcublc*. Etc. 

Area SO.IGO square miles, or 13,903,4^)0 



Value of country real estate.. . 

Of Improvements thereon 

Of city and town lots 

Of Improvements thereon 

"f personal proper"- 



Expended for bridges, last fis- 
cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per |100, 1910 

Value of county bulldlnss 

IrrlsatlnK ditches — miles, «0; 



Railroads, 



-miles, 713; 

assessea value 

Rallroada, electrto — miles, 53; 

assessed value 

Electric power plants — 2: as- 



46c 
K GO, 000 

13,895,000 

112.999,332 

t6SG.OI)0 

32B.EiE 
«,90O 



Daily Industry. 

PindagUon. 

tter (pounds) 180,000 

dreameries, 3. 

Number ot Fruit Trea and Vim 



Apple 20.200 

Apricot 2e,!00 

Cherry IB, 600 



Nectarine 3,376 

Olive 61,000 

Orange 3,1S0,300 



Total fruit.. 

Almond 

Walnut 

Total nut ... 
Orapevlnes. 



■"ss^T 
















































1BO.O0O 


3.683.176 






1,600 


8,300 


1.E00 


9.800 


2.500 





a™«^ 


2*«SoO0 














Cabbage 

Cauliflower 










Srape (rulV (ijoies) ! 

Lemons (boxes) . . . 










Orttnges (boxes) ... 


■■ iknnnn 






Peaches 


.10,944,000 






Irish potatoes 

5weet potatoes 


. 2,300.000 


Raspberries 

Strawberries 


■■ 5aS 


Dt1«1- 


.. ■"». 


^p/r"" 


.. 810.000 


ga," ■.■.■.■.■.■;.■;.■.-.' 


•: .iJS 

. 100.000 








A^ri™?" 


. ''STtoo 
















Miscellaneous 


. 13,000 


Wlnet, Brandia. Etc. 

OlUOH. 


ISy"."".:::;::: 

Vinegar 


. 1,140,000 

: '15:8 



2.400 
1.750 
10,200 

9^000 



Number of w 
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STATISTICS OP SAN BERNARDI 
Cnul FroducH and Hijr. 

I«l](l.l>MpOOIldl. 

35.4(KI 



Barley 

8.'S :::::::::: 




s:i| 







Altaltahay MM S1,8K0 

Qratn hay S.EOO £3,000 

Orasa taar 600 



Area of tEml 

Cedar (aoresi . . . 
Pine (acres) .... 

Sawmills (number) 

Charcoal (sacks) . . 

Fuel, wood (oordB) ... 

Lumber (feet) 12,000, 

Saab and door fac- 
tories (number) . 



I67S.900 

270,000 

MOO 





Gold 

SUv«r 

asr^x:;::-. 

Crushed nick . 
Harble duat .. 

Flatter 

Paving block* 
Salt 

TotaJ value (1,188,700 



NO COUNTV. 1«»-10— Continned. 
U*« Stock Induitij. 

Catue— Beet 'ia,80o' fusi.ooo 

Stock 11,400 188,000 

Dairy Cowa— Graded.. 876 SE.ODO 

Calves 3,e00 88,000 

Swlns 8,800 97,000 

Horsea — Thoroiuthbred IS 18,000 

Standard-bred 3G0 8T.6O0 

CommoQ 11,000 1,330,000 

Colta 000 18,000 

Mules SOO 75,000 

Total value |2,&Ta,500 

Huufactoriec. 

Bookblnderlea M.SOO 

Wood boxes m.OOO 

Brick 21,000 

Cement 800,000 

Clgara 24.000 

Clothing 71,KO0 

Confectionery 43,000 

Electrical auppllea 2G0.OOO 

Flouring mlllB 342.000 

Foundriea and Iron works 2SO.OOO 

Leather gooda Z5,OO0 

Lime lEO.OOO 

Machinery 006.675 

Meat products — 

Hides 4e,6O0 

Lard 17.200 

Meat packed 10,500 

Tallow If.OOO 

Olive Oil 95,000 

Pickles lG2,OO0 

Sewer pipe 28,O00 

Planlnc mlllB 1S4,000 

ArtinofHl stone 11.500 

Granite 4,500 

Marble 35.OO0 

Sandstone S.OOO 

Sugar, beet 1,485,000 

Tin end galvanized iron 117,000 

Fertiliser 160.000 

Miscellaneous BS.OOO 

Feed, mill 263,800 

Oil refinery 687,500 

Ice 616,000 

Total value 3B.836.17B 

Ifinufactured Output. 

Brick (thousand) 8.400 

Cement (tons) 80.000 

Cigars (thousand) 440 

Flour (barrels) 60,000 

Hldea (pounda) GS0,O(Hi 

Lard (pounda) tU.OOO 

Meat packed (pounda) TZ.600 

Tallow (barrels) 800 

Olive oU (gallona) 4Z.0O0 

Pickled ottves (gallons) ISO.OOO 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 



San Diego Comity occupies the southern part of the State, and has 
an area slightly larger than Massachusette. The Pacific Ocean washes 
its shores for upward of 75 miles. The land rises gently from the 
ocean for a distance of about fifty miles to a chain of peaks forming the 
backbone of the county, d^cending again quite rapidly to the Colorado 
River Valley, the greater part of whiSi is below sea level. 

The arable portion of the western slope is divided into a series of 
irregular terraces or plateaus. The lower or coast terrace comprises a 
number of valleys with the intervening mesa. This large acreage is 
practically frostiess. Next comes a series of higher valleys, Poway Val- 
ley, varying in elevation from 400 to 500 feet. The third terrace, the 
altitude of which ranges from 1,000 to 2,500 feet, comprises the foothill 
region, with numerous smaller intervening valleys, nooks and gleus. 
Next comes the mountain region. The area of tillable land in. these 
valleys and mesas is approximately 600,000 acr^, a still larger area 
being suited to pasturage and grazing. The elevation of the mountain 
valleys varies from 2,500 to i,500 feet. They are chiefly devoted to 
stock raising, but many of them are well adapted to the growing of 
smsiO fruits and vegetables and to diversified farming. 

The arable soil of the county may be classed under two heads; 
granitic and adobe ; though there is often a mixture of both, resembling 
adobe. 

The intermountain region, the hills and valleys between the plains of 
Imperial and the western slope o£ the county, is rich in minerals, and 
affords excellent pasturage for several thousand cattle. The mineral 
wealth of San Diego County, though known to be great, is largely unde- 
veloped, and offers an excellent field for the prospector and capitalist. 
Lepidolite and amblygonite, containing lithia and other valuable prod- 
ucts, exist in greater quantities than in any other known deposit in the 
world. San Di^o is producing the finest tourmaline in the United 
States. The crystals are of exceptional hardness, possess exquisite 
delicacy of coloring, and when cut form gem-stones of great briUianey. 
Kunzite, a new gem, not found in any other part of the world, was 
recently discovered at Pala, and is attracting a great deal of attention. 
Oem experts are manifesting a deep interest in the remarkable crystaUi- 
zations found in San Diego County. 

According to a bulletin on the "Climatology of California," recently 
published l^ the U. S. Department oi Agriculture, San Diego County 
has the heaviest and moat reliable rainfall of any part of southern 
California. The rainfall increases, uid greater extremes of tempera- 
tiure occur, as you leave the coast, the higher mountain peaks being often 
covered with snow to quite a depth during a part of the winter. 

Water is impounded mainly for the citrus orchards of the coast sec- 
tion, the higher valleys requiring but little or no irrigation for their 
crops of cereals, deciduous fruits, olives, vegetables, etc. 

As an evidence that education keeps pace with the population, there 
are more than one hundred and fifty schoolhouses distributed through 
the county, the instruction in wbieb is up to the usual high standard 
found throughout California. 
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The board of supervisors has done and is doing good work in the way 
of road bnilding, the moat distant and monntaiDous places being readily 
reached over excellent highways. 

The orange, lemon, and pomelo, or grape fruit, do well. The largest 
single lemon grove contains about 800 acres. 

Baisin grapes are a profitable crop, and the industry has a bright 
future. The wine indtistry is large and growing, 

Olive growers are making money. An olive grove, to be a eonimereial 
success, should be set out with a view to supplying pickling fruit, oil 
olives being treated as a by-product. The demand for pickled ripe 
olives is already in excess of the supply, and steadily growing. 

Peachra, aprioota, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, and other deciduous 
fruits do well. The mountain region around Julian has attained a 
special reputation for the erisp, finely flavored apples. 

A good walnut orchard, properly located with reference to soil and 
water, is a safe investment. Small areas well suited to this crop may 
be found in different parts of the county — notably in the Tia Juana 
Valley. Almonds do well, and there are some thriving orchards. 

San Diego County is celebrated for its deliciously perfumed and fine- 
flavored honey, which always finds a ready market at top prices. The 
apiaries are located for the mt^ part among the hills and valleys back 
from the coast. 

There is reason to believe that the cultivation of the silkworm may 
hold a most important part in the industrial development of San Diego 
County — the climatic conditions are so perfectly adapted to the deli- 
cate constitution of the worm, and the foliage of the mulberry may be 
had in such wholesome condition practically during the entire year. 
Many acres have been set out to mulberry trees, and those interested 
feel greatly encouraged over the outlook. 

The dairy industry has shown a healthy growth, having trebled in the 
past four years. 

The modem city of San Diego was founded by A. E. Horton in 1867. 
The situation is not only sanitary and attractive, but it is also admir- 
ably adapted for a large ocean commerce. Numerous wharves extend 
into deep water, and in their neighborhood may be found lumber yards, 
planing mills, warehouses, foundries, etc. The electric street rtulway 
system is equipped with modem cars and complete in every respect. 
Water is provided in abundance, the supply and distribution being con- 
trolled by the municipality. The streets of the city are well lighted by 
electricity. The schools, private and public, have an excellent reputa- 
tion. A fine, large opera house, perfect in its appointments, is on the 
circuit of the very best theatrical and operatic companies. There are 
also several smaller theaters. The different religious organizations wor- 
ship in attractive edifices; secret societies and benevolent associations 
have their lodge rooms, and numerous musical and literary clubs are 
supported by an active membership. There are several strong banking 
institutions. The hotel accommodations are excellent, and there are a 
number of sunny modem lodging houses.' San Diego is thrown into 
special prominence as being the first port of call on the Pacific coast of 
the United States north of Panama, and the magnificent bay, around 
the shores of which the city is built, will soon become an important 
naval rendezvous. The Government has concluded arrangements for 
the erection of a large coaling station here, and is fast completing the 
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buildlDg of a modem military post at Port Boaecrans, the big guns of 
whidi command the eDtrance to the bay. 

Jujst across the bay from San Diego, ten minntes by ferry, is the 
peninsular city of Coronado, with its world-famous Hotel del Coronado 
and many beautiful homes. 

National City, the second largest city, is situated on the southeast 
shore of the bay. The land here rises gently from the water front, and 
is admirably suited for the location of maniiiactnring eBtablishmeiits or 
other plants requiring a comparatively large area of level ground with 
good water frontage. There are a number of attractive homes within 
the city limits and nestling among the lemon and orange groves in the 
fertile valleys near by. The church and school facilities of the place 
are excellent. A large manufactory of citrus products is in successful 
operation, turning out eitric acid, oil of lemon, lemon extracts, etc. 
There is also an olive oil factory, and its product is equal to the best. 

Passing through Old Town, you come to Pacific Beach, a very attract- 
ive suburb of San Diego. The land is quite level near the ocean, afford- 
ing one of the widest, smoothest, hardest, and most attractive beaches 
along the coast. 

Escondido is some 35 miles northeast of San Diego, being connected 
by a spur with the main line of the Southern California Railway. A 
large area of productive country is tributary to Escondido, from which 
are made shipments of hay, grain, cattle, hogs, oranges, lemons, raisins, 
wine, honey, chickena, eggs, butter, etc. The school and church accom- 
modations of the place are excellent. 

STATISTICS OP SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 1809-10. 



Area t.20S square mlleH, or 2,«93, 

Number of aereB assessed 

Value of country real estate . . . 

Of Improvements thereon 

or cItT and town lots 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property 

Expended on roads, last Oscal 

Expended tor bridges, laat fls- 



IrrigatlDK dltchea—mlles, 133; 
Railroads' steam— miles. SoV.ii; 



Number of acres Irrigated 

Cereal Products and Hiy. 



Barley SO.TBO 16.750 



291, !TS 



Alfalfa hay 1.T20 

Qraln hay 8B.9T& 

Oraaa hay 3,600 



. 91,295 117,300 fl,3S8.40] 



Skimming stations 
Butter (pounds)... . 
Cream (gallons) . . . 



TIO.OW) 1248,501) 
471,000 157.000 

10,000 10,000 



creameries. 3. 



29.540 1205,730 



NumbR of Fruit Treei and Vii 



tSk 



Lemon 301,000 

Olive 33I,«00 

Orajige 107,000 



Pomelo 17,000 

Total fruit. .1,005. 
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ApHcoU 

Blackberrlea 

Cabbage" ,.'..'.'.",".'. 

Celery 

CaullHower 

Cherries 

PlgB 

Lemons (boxes)* 
LoKanberrles 

Oranges {boieBj-f. 

Vear* .'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Peaches 

Peaa 

Farsfmmons 

IrlBh potatoes ... 
bweet potatoes . 

Prunes 

Uulnces 

strawberries 

Khubarb .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Almonds 

Apricots 

Onions 

I'eaches 

HaJslnsS !. 

Walnuts 







. S,S40,000 IIS.SOO 










16,000 4S-) 
. S,000,000 30,000 

. eoo.ooo 9.000 

. . 400,272 l,«6.8g4 

10,000 400 

. 250,000 3.126 

. 62,088 33,8S7 




. 1,000,000 20,000 

: 20;000 'SOO 
. 10O.0O0 3,000 

; 'smIooO i.50(l 

. 200,000 4,000 

2,000 «0 

. 2.000,000 80,000 








. 60,000 17.800 


. 1,660,000 82.600 




30.000 1,200 
, 3,620,000 106,600 






. fast .»,. 



Live Stock Induitry. 



Cattle— Beef . . 



Dairy Cows— Graded. . 

T h oroushbreil — 



Ayrs 



Heretords 

sSTm .■.'.■.■.'.'.■.'.■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■ 
Horses — Tlio rouKhbred 
Standard-tired 



Common 






Total stock 

Wool (pounds) . ^. : . 
Mohair (pounds) . . . 



SB 


1,200;000 






100 


10,000 


























































eoo 

















Boat builders S 87,000 

BookbinderiM I 16 iG.OOO 

Paper boxes 1 3 G.OOO 

Woodboies 1 C SO.OOO 

Brtck 3 76 100,000 

Brooms 1 G 11,000 

Blue prints 1 6 12,000 

Carriages and 

wagons i 13 lO.OOO 

CiKars ana smoklnx 

tobacco 3 90 226.000 

Cider and vlnegrar... 1 4 6,000 

Coffee, spices, etc.... 2 20 190,I>00 

Confectionery 6 66 £00.000 

Concreteplle 1 10 10,000 

Chemicals 2 10 IG.OOO 

Btectrlcal suppUea . . 7 29 101.000 

Flouring mills 1 16 218.TSO 

Foundries and Iron 

works 8 192 246,000 

Furniture 1 8 23,000 

Gas and electricity.. 1 20 100,000 

Jewelry G 23 62,000 

Leather goods 2 9 8.500 

Feathers 2 24 3G,000 

Jams and jellies 1 G IG.OOO 

CurloB 2 9 12,000 

EkiKTftVlng 1 7 12.000 

Acetylene gas engine 2 S 10,000 

Ice t 23 32.500 

Meat products — 

Hides 6 21 lOS.OOO 

I^rd 8,600 

Meat packed IG 40.000 

Tallow 33.000 

Olive canneries I10.9OO 

Olive oil 4 40 IT.OOO 

Showcases 3 34 T0,OOO 

Pickles 1 4 4.500 

Cement 1 22 40,000 

Planing mills T 171 673.000 

Salt 3 70 140,000 

Soap 1 17 »,O0O 

Artfflclal stone 2 30 80,000 

Crushed rock 3 63 226,000 

Granite 3 34 40.000 

Mattresses 2 21 «6,000 

Precious gems 8 20 GO,000 

Rough gems 6 20 200.000 

Peanut butter and 

Saratoga cnlps 2 IS 7.S00 

Trunks 2 7 SO.OOO 

HanBes 2 12 16.000 

Auto tops 1 G 30.000 

Tin and galvanliod 

Iron G 60 IIO.OOO 

Citrus washing pow- 
der 1 17 68,016 

Sal soda 1.825 

Sawmills 1 100 GOO.OOO 

Onyx 1 2G 160,000 

Rubber stamps 1 2 6.000 

Fuel 1 12 tO.OOO 

Tents and awnings.. 2 IG 60.000 

Total value M.GK.OOl 

Hsnnfactnred OMpnt. q„,M<.— 

Brick (thousand) 13,^33 

Brooms (doaen) 2.B00 

Cigars I.TTO.OOO 

Flour (barrels) 43.7EO 

Hides (pounds) 640,000 

Lard (pounds) 30,000 

Meat packed (pounds) 3G0.OOO 

Tallow (barrels) 1.600 

Olive oil (gallons) 13,600 

Olives (gallDns) 146.600 

Pickles (gallons) 2,000 

Salt (tons) 12,000 

Soap (pounds) 230.000 

Smoking tobacco 10,000 

Citrus washing powder T20,OOO 

Sal soda 180,000 

Lumber cut per day (feet) <G,000 
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statistics' of SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 1M»-1I>— Continu 
Winai. BrandlM, Etc. Foccat Ptodocta. 



8weet wines ... 
Beer (barrels) . 

VlDegBT 



NumlMr ot 



ezcooo 

1SS,3G0 
G3,U4 



1175.000 

413, G92 
G.2G0 



Area of timber lands 

Cedar (acres} 

Pine (acre*) 

Oak (acres) 

C^r (acres) 

Fuel, wood (cords) . 
Eucalyptus 



i: number of breweries, ] 



AH kinds (fresh) 3.274,4: 

Salt dried 1,0S8,(K 

Pickled 246.41 



MIseslIanMnu Prodncti. 
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SAN fRANCBCO COUNTY. 



San Francisco is essentially a commercial and manufacturing city. 
It produces no agricultural products, except to a amall extent the minor 
vegetables. Its location on the bay of San Francisco, one of the finest 
and safest harbors in the world, eminently fits it for a commercial city, 
and its importance in this respect insures it a place among the chief 
shipping centers of the world. 

Within the past two years the city has expended $12,000,000 for 
public improvements which include municipal buildings, streets, sewers, 
high pressure water system for fire protection, garbage incinerators, 
hospiUls, etc. Its revenues are about $11,000,000 annually. 

Area 42.19 square miles ; value of city and town lots, $288,095,453 ; of 
improvements thereon, $145,167,790; of personal property, $81,763,921; 
total value of all property, $515,027,164 ; railroads, steam, assessed value, 
$392,925. 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY. 



San Joaquin County lies directly east'of San Francisco and San Pablo 
bays and spans the great interior valley of California from the foothills 
of the Coast Range to the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. If 
thus commands the entrance to the chief port and metropolis of the coast 
from the continent, and for both water and land traffic; hence it is 
termed the "Gateway County." It embraces most of the famous San 
Joaquin delta within its limits. The soil varies in character, but the 
surface is mostly level and weU adapted to intensive agriculture. The 
climate of this area is tempered by sea influences, by the air which 
rushes through the gap in the Coast Range. The products are wonder- 
fully diversified, and from its rank, tea years ago, as the leading grain 
county in the West, it has progressed to a system of mixed and special 
agriculture and is now distinguished as a producer of hay, barley, pota- 
toes, grapes, garden vegetables, orchard fruits, beans, onions, asparagus, 
celerj', dairy products, and poultry. 

The county has 400 lineal miles of navigable waterway, four trans- 
continental railroads, about 40 miles of interurban electric line, with 
other lines under construction, is improving 240 miles of permanent 
highways at a cost of $2,000,000, Its transportation facilities are con- 
sequently unexcelled. Stockton, its county seat, is a city of 25,000 
people, a commercial and manufacturing center, and the distributing 
point for the San Joaquin Valley. Within the past ten years the 
number of fanners in the county has increased from less than 2,000 to 
over 5,500, and the number of farms under 100 acres each in extent 
has increased from 700 to 3,500; a striking evidence of the transition 
from the pastoral and grain raising conditions to intensified agriculture. 
San Joaquin County has $747,000 invested in county buildings which 
are models in their class. About $10,000,000 has been expended in the 
county during the past two years for railroads and other large enter- 
prises. Agriculture and manufacturing are prosperous. 

STATISTICS OF SAN JOAQUIN 
General Statutici. 
Area l,3e5 square mtlea, or 873,600 



Value or country real estate,... |] 2 

Of Improvementa thereon ) 4 

Of city and town lots j 1 

Of Improvements thereon 3 5 

-Of personal property ] 

Total value of all property fi i 

Expended on roads, last flacal 

year |468,13 

Expended for bridges, last fls- 



Number of miles of public roads 

Boad levy per $100, 1910 

Value of county buUdlngH . 



tl£5,21 



11,750,000 
16,103,889 



Railroads, electric ^ miles, I 

Electric power plarits — 2; "s 

Electric power lines — ^mliea, 

7T.T&; a,aseB8ed value 

Number of acres IrrlKatod . . , 



Daitr lodiutry. 



Butter <pounds) 2,460.000 (837.000 

Cheese 3,000 

Milk sold and con- 

dansBd 380,000 

Total value Jl,02O,OO0 
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STATISTICS OF SAH JOAQUIN COUNTY, IWV-IO— ConliDucd. 
Finlti, V*(CUbl«t, Etc Lif Stock IndoMiy. 

Tab*. ttimim. Tain. 

Cattle— Beat 7,900 tlST.MKI 

Stock 26.B10 $6S,IM(I 

Dairy Cow*— Graded.. 14,180 567.1«l 

Thoroughbred 200 M.tOO 

Calves T.120 SS,«0 

Swina 15.S00 Ul.WO 

Horaes — 

Standard-bred IE. 800 I.BTE.OM 

Common fl,!00 «B,0O0 

Colts B.600 1OS.O0O 

Mules 6,800 707.W10 

Sheep 49.200 U2.SfO 

Lamfo 4,900 4,«M 

Angora and common 

Boats SGO ISO 

Total value tS.lM.GSO 

Wool fpounds) 170,000 SO.ODO 

Wines, BrandlH, Btc. 

Dry wines 900.000 »0,DWI 

Sweet wine* 4,850,000 910,000 

Beer (barrels) 1. 600.000 t75.0l>0 

Brandy 100,000 40,000 

Vinegar S,OW 

Qrape syrup 16,000 U,TEO 

Wineries, 110—1 laise, 104 small: dls- 
tnierles 6; breweries 2. 
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Sweefpotatoes 
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Asparagus ... 






Nnmbet of 

Cherry 

Nectarine 


Fruit T 

ns 

It! 
lIs! 

35,000 
BSe,S50 

"1 

136,086 
25,040 


10,200 
400 

sIboo 

Z0,000 

is 

64.016 
4,000 

19,000 
23,148 
13.750 


lis 


Orange 

Peach 


its 






QSSce:::::::_ 

Total fruit.." 

Almond 

Chestnut 

Walnut ■.'.■.■.■.'-■. 

Total nut ... 

acres 

BerHes, acres. 


a.760 
80B.91B 
181,200 

27,600 
38.790 



Art goods 3 13 

Booltblnderlos and 

printers IGl 

Canvas articles 2 IGl 

Brick 4 

Brooms L iOG 

Carriages and 

Cement S 73 

Cigars 2 ITG 

Clothing 14 SB 

Miacellansous 14 1S6 

Contectfonerr I8G 

Oas engines 6 29 

Crackers £10 

Electrical supplies . . 2 28 

Flouring mills 4 200 

Foundries and Iron 

works 8 282 

Furniture 6 29 

Jewelry 6 18 

Leather goods 4 27 

Miscellaneous 4 29 

Machinery 9 403 

Miscellaneous 4 26 

Meat products 6 110 

Olive oil S 66 

Pickled olives 2 8 

Miscellaneous 4 16 

Planing mills 11 210 

Salt 1 14 

Soap 1 10 

ArtlflcEal stone 3 64 

Granite and marble.. 2 9 326.(90 

Tanneries 1 82 466,000 

Tin and galvanized 

Iron 2 12 14,600 

Wire 2 31 18,400 

Miscellaneous 3 Se 60,800 

118 276 1,458,761) 

4 42 640,000 

3 460 895,600 

Totals 288 8,831 11,214,131) 
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SAN JOAtJXTIN CWUNTY, 
STATISTICS OF SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, 1*09-10— Contlnuad. 



Oaw ..'. 



i4.E«0 l.OBS.gOO 518,400 
T.BOO St, 250 TT,S2S 

Z.GOO 68,000 



Total cerealB. 29 9,760 

Alfalfa li«r .... 1S,400 82,800 

OnUn hay 140,000 210,000 

Grasa hay 



tt.349,48T 

tSTO.eOO 
J. 68 0,000 

ZI,0O0 



Poreit Prodncti. 

Fu«l. wood (cord*) . . . 12,000 172.000 

Power uied tor mlllB and manufactories 

ta oounty— St»Mn (number), 24: alactrlcal 

(number), TS: natural graa (number), 11; 



Bsvi^ln* 6iiinib«r), 18. 



PoultiT and Btii. 



Geeae 200 3,000 

Turitoya 1,840 3S.800 

BSKB 3.200,000 80»,000 

Total value 11,048,900 

Fiah Indaitrr. 



eellanaoiu Prodncta. 



Chicory (tons) 

Flax (acrea) 

Flowera and planta 
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SAN MATEO COUNTY. 



San Mateo Coimty is that part of the San Fraaeiseo peninsula lying 
between San Francisco County on the north and Santa Clara and 
Santa Cruz counties on the south. This county is divided lengthwise 
by the Santa Morena ridge of mountains, forming the backbone of 
the penineula. The mountain ridge is the fertile and pietHresqne 
watershed of a region peculiarly adapted for homes of beau^ an4 
comfort on its eastern slope. Along the bay shore are many miles of 
deep water, and spur tracks to this deep water are now under con- 
struction, thereby opening up vast possibilities to manufacturers who 
desire cheap sites with excellent shipping facilities. The Dumbarton 
bridge over San Francisco Bay has been completed within the year, 
and trains are now running from points in this State and the East 
directly to San Francisco without ferrying across San Francisco Bay. 

On the west the descent to the Pacific is quick and abrupt into a 
region occupied by prosperous farmers, dairymen, stock raisers, and 
lumbermen. The whole ridge is everywhere accessible, full of springs, 
and all more or less covered with oak and redwood. 

The United State census returns show that the inerease in popula- 
tion from 1900 to 1910 was 119 per cent, there being bat three coun- 
ties in the State with a greater percentage of increase in population 
in the same period. Convenience of travel, climatic and scenic sur- 
roundings, educational advantages, shipping facilities, proximity to the 
metropolis of the Pacific coast are all favorable conditions working 
toward the prosperity of this county. 

STATISTIC^ OF SAN MATEO COUNTY, 1909-lD. 
Ccn«al Statiitics. • 

mllee, or SOE.ZSO acres. 



Number ol larms . 

Number of acres asaesBea 

Value of country real OBtate 

Of IraprovementH thereon 

Of city and town lots 

Of Improvementa thereon 

Ot persona] property 

Total value of all property 

Bipended on roadB, last fiscal 

Expended for bridges, last fls- 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per flOO, 1910 

"-■— of county bulldlngrs 

-— mlTeii, 48; 



Railroads, 



d value . 



Number of Ftidt Trsn ■ 

Dntlng. Non-li 

Apple 30,000 8 

Apricot 3,000 

Olive 8.O00 2 



f87.O10 

IZ1.3SS 

«0 

&0c 

J27S.0O0 

teS0,340 

Via«L 



Berries, acres. 



9,000 ISS.OOO 



FruiU 

A^^S- 


Vetcublo. Htc. 


■Tg 






BUclcberrleB . . . 





Prunea . 

Total 1.S16, 

Dairy ladastry, 
Skimming stations 
Mlllc (gallo; 



a (gallons) , 
es, 2. 



10, 



,700 $143,000 
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SAN MATEO COUNTY. 
STATISTICS OF SAN MATEO COUNTY, 1 909-1 B—ContinHtd. 



Ctttal Producti and Hay 




Patdttr iDd 


BgEs. 




Tom of l.OM iwDDdi. 


V.1M. 


Chickens 


^00 


130,000 




10.000 


tlG,tS8 

270 [OOO 
«40 














200.000 






Eggs 


3,600 






Total cereals.. 18.104 





J306.07S 










GraJn hay 7,600 


20.000 


»24B,000 














TtlUt. 








Flowers and plants 






























Dairy CowB — Graded. . 






MuutectoiU*. 




























iiS :::::::::::::::: 














Cigara ; 


7 














2.000.000 




3,000 


3,000 
16,000 








"ffi'dr.""'".:::::: .! 

Olive oil 

Planing mllla 1; 






-126 


Z60,000 






Common groats 




Wool (pounds) 


35,448 
12,000 


1676.700 
2,400 


!«« 


FoTcit Prod 


DCtl. 


r^ 




70 
50 












200.000 




'iS 


*iMt:Zl 












Output. 














Lumber (feeO 15,000,000 

Shingles (thousand) .. 7,000 


14,000 


















12,906,500 


Lard (pounds) ... 




s.ooo.ooo 


































40,000 


ja"oo 


Salt (tons) 
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SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 



Santa Barbara County is situated in the parallelograoi formed by 
the trend in the California coast line made by Point Concepcion, the 
great continental headland. Ita coast line is thus of considerable 
extent, being in fact about 100 miles in length. A chain of mountains, 
the Santa Ynez range, divides the county into two grand divisions. 
The southern division is the most populous, and containB Santa Bar- 
bara, the county seat, which has a population of about 12,000. The 
surrounding country is agricultural, being devoted to the culture of 
walnuts, olives, lemons, and beans in large quantities. 

The northern part contains four large valleys. Lompoc Valley is a 
very prosperous and fertile agricultural section, Santa Tnez Valley 
is largely devoted to the raising of grain, as is the Los Alamos Valley. 
The Santa Maria Valley is the largest in southern California. Here 
is located the Union Sugar Company's factory at Betteravia. The 
hills on the southern side of this valley are the center of oil activity. 
Barley, beans, oats, and poultry form sources of large revenue to the 
inhabitants. 

Santa Barbara has the best harbor in the county. There are large 
areas yet uncultivated, and the county is ripe for immigration. Move- 
ments to bring colonies here are imder way. There is considerable 
activity in building, and Santa Barbara County is enjoying its full 
meed of prosperity. 



STATISTICS OF SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, IBOMl 



Number of aorea Baaessed . 
Value of country real estati 
Of Improvements thereon . 

Of city — -• ■ '— - 

Of imoi 
Of pe 






t flscBl 

tlBB.S' 

__., 1 for brtdges, last flB- 

Number of miles of public roads 

(eallmated) 

Boad levy per |100, 1»10 

Value of coanty bulldlnga 1200,000 

Railroads,-' ~" — '■'••"■ 






Bed value |3,28B,31!i 

RallroadH, electric — miles, H; 

Bed value 128,000 

c power plants — 3; as- 



Oftts 



Total cerealH. 



Total hay .... SG,600 4&.300 fGOI.OOO 



Number 


ol 


Fruit T 


&-■ 




21,450 


fe?-"?^;- 




U..Ji? 



in-1iuiln£. Taut. 



Other kinds .. GOO 

Total fruit. . ISS.SEG 



Walnut 3S.7G0 22,500 

Total nut . . 35,8G0 22,SO0 


SS,250 


Winn, BrandiM, Etc 




FlBh iBdOBlry. 


T*I». 


Dairy Indoitry. 

No. Prodnotton. 

Skimming stations 2 

Butter (^unds) 400,000 


Vil-. 

sa 
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SANTA BARBABA COUNTY. 



Apples 860,000 ""JO 

AsparaKua 40.000 )0 

Btackberrlea TG.OOO W 

Beets (tons) 86,000 1, 10 

Cherries EO.OOO W 

FigH ao.ooo )o 

Crapes 100.000 10 

Or^te fruit (boxes)... BOO .JO 

Lainons (boxes) 60,000 160,000 

Los&nberrles 100,000 3,000 

Nectarlnea 20,000 BOO 

OclOIia l.GOO.OOO 4B,00D 

Oranges (boxes) 800 1,500 

Olives 000,000 10,500 

Pears 400.000 0,000 

Peaches 100,000 3,000 

PesB 300,000 12,000 

Persimmons 300.000 12,000 

Irish potatoes 3,300,000 44.650 

Sweet potatoei - 40,000 1,D0D 

Prunes 100,000 260 

Kaspbeirlas 16,000 1,000 

Strawberries 176,000 7,000 

Rhubarb 2,000 600 

Hlscellanaoua 100.000 6,000 

Total value (1,829,000 

Deled— Paundi. Valiu. 

Apricots 136,000 tl2,240 

Beans 36,000,000 1,206,000 

Walnuts 1,910,000 230,600 

Totals 37,076,000 |1,BS7,740 



Panltrr and Eegi. 



Total value 

HlKcUsneoos Products. 

Bees (hives), number. 1.000 
Flowera and plants 

Honey 200,000 

Sugar beets (tODS) ... 86,000 

Silk (raw) 8.000,000 

Sweet peas 160.000 



O'tO — Continued. 
Liva Stock tndnitTy. 

Cattle— Beet 1.600 «6.000 

etook 25,706 860,000 

Dairy Cows— Graded . . 7,600 300,000 
Thoroughbred — 

Ayrsliire 60 3.760 

Holsteins IB 1.000 

Jersey 300 10.000 

Calves 2,660 2B.OO0 

Swine 7.200 40,000 

Horses— 

Standard-bied 40 10,000 

Common 6,360 625,000 

Total stock 119.625 *2, 241, 750 

Wool (pounds) 166,000 21,450 

Pine (acres) 2,600 

Paper pulp (pounds). .76,000,000 (600,000 
Power used for mlUs and manufactories 

In county — Steam (number), 40; electrical 
(numbert, 5. 

Manufacloriei. 



Bookblndeiles 1 3 

Brick 3 12 

Carriages and 

wagijns B £0 

Cigars 2 5 

Confectionery 6 14 

Foundries and Iron 

I/eather goods 6 10 

Lime 1 10 

Meat products 10 60 

Hides 

Meat packed 

Tallow 

Olive oil 1 20 

Iron pipe 1 3 

Planing mills 3 30 

ArtlUclal stone 1 G 

Sugar, beet 1 900 

Miscellaneous 5 30 

Diamaceous earth . . 1 10 
Manufactured Output. 

Brick (thousand) 

Cigars (thousand) 

Lime (barrels) 

Hides (pounds) 

Lard (pounds) 

Meat packed (pounds) 

Tallow (barrelB) 

Olive oil (gallons) 



120,000 
6,500 

L,500SOO 
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SANTA ClARA COUNTY. 



Santa Clara County is situated on the south arm of San Francisco 
Bay, and is separated from the Pacific Ocean by one tier of counties. 
The county seat is San Jose, and is distant 50 miles from San Francisco. 
The county is 47 miles wide from north to south, and through the center 
runs the favored Santa Clara Valley, Tvith an average width of 15 miles. 
The country from the valley slopes upward through rolling hills to the 
summit of the Mount Diablo range of mountains on the east and 
to the summit of the Santa Cruz Mountains on the weat. Its pecu- 
liar location with reference to prevailing winds and ocean currents has 
a marked effect on the climate, rendering it pleasantly cool in summer 
and not too cold in winter. The average winter temperature is about 
40° and in summer 70°. It is preeminently the horticultural county 
of California. The statistics accompanying this report shows the variety 
and quantity of its products. 

Its roads are excellent, and make all points easily accessible. More 
than 300 miles of these roads are sprinkled during the summer months. 
Three lines of railroads connect it with the outside world. Its popula- 
tion is 70,000, San Jose, the county seat has a population of 30,000. 
Many flourishing towns and valleys are within its borders. Educational 
interests are represented by the Leland Stanford Junior University, the 
Sauta Clara College, the University of the Pacific, The College of Notre 
Dame, and the State Norma! School, together with numerous private 
seminaries and institutions for special educational work. In the public 
school system there are eight high schools and 104 grammar and primary 
schools. The annual expenditure for public schools is $311,500. This is 
in addition to the municipal expenditures by cities and towns for this 
purpose. The value of school property is $910,832. 

The valley is drained by a number of streams. In summer their 
watercourses greatly diminish and the smaller ones wholly disappear. 
Having their sources in the surrounding hills and sinking as they 
approach the valley, they augment the subterranean supply of the arte- 
sian wells. These are all over the valley, usually from 60 to 100 feet in 
depth, though some find a larger and more permanent supply at a much 
greater depth. 

The extent and value of agricultural, horticultural, and industrial 
interests can be gathered from the accompanying statistics, 

STATISTICS OP SANTA CLAKA COUNTY, 1»0»-10. 

OcnertI 8«at«tic«— Conlinuei 
of miles at public roods 

_ _ farms Ks.soa tioaa i«i-' — •."!. ^nn^ 

Number of acres asBesaed .. 

Value of country real estate . .. .^., — .w^.. . 

Of improvements thereon 18,346,490 Stsam, aaaeHsed value »i,i.iT,i.i 

Of ciff Bjid town lots 117,394,550 Electric, assessed value |864,W) 

Of Improvements thereon Sll.E01,980 Electric power plants, asBessed 

Of peraonal property |6, 622,405 value $315,730 

Total value of all property $71,087,216 Electric power lines, ■■ 

Expended on roada, last fiscal — ' — 

Expended for brldgea, last fls- 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY, 

STATISTICS OP SANTA CLAKA COUNTV, 19<»-tll— Coatinagd. 
] Producti «Bd H»r, Fcuiti, VcceMbln, Etc. 



il cereals.. S.OOO 



121.600 
S6,0«a 
20.250 



17 S.OOO 
135,000 
18,000 



Nectarine . 
Olive 



Walni 

Total nut . 

Grapevines, 



Beer (barrelB) . 
Alcohol '..'.. 



38,676 

8,«n 



, Brudici, Etc. 

OiUlins. 

1,000,000 



; number ot breweries, 6. 



Cheese (pounds)., .. 450,000 

Total value 

Live Stock ladustir. 

Cattle— Beet 1.500 

Stock 12.400 

Dairy Cows — Graded. . 6.840 
Thoroughbred— 



— Thoroughbred 



Angora goats . . . 
Common goats . 



4S,3Ee tl, 2 57,935 



ApplBB l,Bt 

Apricots 40,0( 

ABparasuB 7,6{ 

Blackberries 7J 

Beets ,,. '2( 

Cabbage 4! 

Celery n 

Caullfloner I] 

Cherries bIoE 

Figs ', 

Grapes 2,31 

Lemons (boies) 

Loganberries 21 

Onions 1! 

Oranges (boxes) 

Olives sc 

Pears 9,5( 

Peaches 36,0C 

Poaa E,6C 

Irish potatoes 1,1£ 

Prunes 80,0C 

Quinces zc 

Raspberries S( 



3.960 
1,800 
20,000 



..228.493,295 J3,692,170 



Peaches . 
Prunes .. 



820,800 






16,000 














55,022,600 


12,504,050 


T500 
































505.000 


tl,06».750 



Poultry and Ekel 



80,000 1258, 



Pormt Producti. 



Fuel, wood (cords) . 
Sash and door fac- 
tories (number) .. 



U value p,610.0( 



r (number), 2. 
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STATISTICS OF SANTA CI^KA COOHTY, IVOV-IV— CoatlniMd. 



Flowerti and p 
(Kcrea) .... 


lants 


MO.OOO 
2.SWI 


flOO,000 
100,000 
120.000 
102,000 


as.K?<s,' 


DDB) ... 


i-Tptal value 




Na. 


■Ut. 

G6 
36 
JOS 
103 

■■"bo 

i 

se 

16 


191,400 


Blick 


6 


100,000 








Coffee, spice's. 
Confection sry 


13 


.l!;!!S 









Jewelry 2 G tT.OW 

leather rooda IS 40 100.080 

Meat product* — 

Slaughtered ISG.DOO 

Hides gS.MM 

Lard 2,S00 

Tallow l.iOO 

Olive oil 20,SS0 11,000 

Pickled oUves «0,00« iO.OM 

Flan Ine mills 11 «2G lEO.OOO 

Potterfte 2 20 30,0« 

Soap 1 t 34,000 

Artinclai Btone t 3G lOO.OOO 

Grajilte and marbl«.. E 61 £00,000 

Tanneries 2 120 380,000 

Tin and galvaolMd 

Iron 7 70 126,000 

Willow and wooden 

ware 1 1 1.I00 

Wood tumlnK and 

carvlnc 1 1 1,600 

MlacellaneouB 80 900 t.SOO.OOO 

Total value K,1«l.»0 
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SANTA CSUZ COUNTY. 



SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 



Santa Cruz County fronts its entire length on the Pacific Ocean. It 
lies midway between Oregon and Lower California, and is in the heart 
of Central California. It ia separated from San Mateo and Santa Clara 
counties by the Santa Cruz Mountains, and from Monterey County by 
the Pajaro River. It is one of the smallest counties, and comprises a 
narrow strip of mountainous land about 40 miles long and 18 miles 
broad, forming a vast amphitheater, mid sloping from the summits of 
the Santa Cruz range, whose highest elevation, Loma Prieta, is 4,000 
feet, southward and westward to the bay of Monterey, 

The curving line of shore and the corresponding curve of the moun- 
tain line inclose an irregular, crescent -shaped tract of country, with au 
average width of 20 miles, which for grandeur, , beauty, and variety of 
scenery equals any expanse of similar size in the world. The sides of 
the mountains are closely set with forests of pine, redwood, madrone, 
and other trees, the redwoods having, in many cases, attained gigantic 
growth. 

A number of streams rise in these hills, and bring down the rich 
alluvial loam into the valleys, which, in their normal condition, teem 
with native grasses and flowers, and when cultivated yield phenomenal 
results. These streams are, agriculturally as well as topographically, an, 
important feature, wateriug as they do every section of land. Besides 
these, natural springs are innumerable, Nearing the coast, there are 
many interesting topographical features. The leagues of wide, high, 
wind-swept grassy plateaus, which form remarkable grazing and dairy 
lands ; the succession of ehalk terraces ; the broad amphitheatrical valley 
of the Pajaro ; the salt lagunas, picturesque in conflguration and sur- 
rounded by park-lite groves of live oaks ; the high sandstone cliffs along 
the shore ; the magnificent ocean drives — all are materials for pleasant 
inveatigation. 

Along the coast line, a series of raised benches forms a strip of ele- 
vated land. This widens to the south of the city of Santa Cruz, and 
affords a large area of fruitful soil, which has been brought into a high 
state of cultivation. From Santa Cruz City south the soil consists of 
light loam, abounding in lime, potash, and phosphoric acid. 

In the Pajaro VaUey there is a great variety from the rich sedi- 
mentary alluvial wash to the light, sandy soil of the foothills. 

In the lower part of the valley a clayey loam predominates. This is 
followed by a heavy adobe higher up, and then the dark, reddish loam 
of the plains, the latter being the favorite with fruit growers, for it is 
here that flourish the best orchards. 

The average annual rainfall, taken from a record of thirty-four con- 
secutive years, is 25.26 inches, showing that this is a well watered dis- 
trict. 

The charm of Santa Cruz is her infinite variety. In lumber products 
she ranks third in the State. Her butter, cheese and cream might well 
won her a place in the dairy districts. Hay, grain, potatoes, and the 
whole range of cereals and vegetables give enormous yidds. In the 
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Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, there la a record of 
130 bushels of wheat per acre raised in the Pajaro Valley, and while 
she does not claim to wear the "citrus belt," yet oranges are raised 
for home consumption, and the cultivation of the lemon is a profitable 
business; but her deciduous fruits, large and small, her table and wine 
grapes, and her fine wines, are winning renown. From the summit of 
the range, more than 2,000 feet above the sea, down to the wide and 
fruitful valleys along the coast, grow and flourish delicious fruits. 
Prunes, pears, apricots, peaches, cherries, Japanese and native plums, 
figs, walnuts, persimmons, olives, and nectarines thrive, but the crop of 
the largest profit is that of apples, their quality and size being astonish- 
ing and their yield as much so. Prom bellflowers in September to 
Newtown pippins in December the supply is steady. 

The extent of the apple industry is shown by these statistics, and 
each years finds a large increase in the crop. During the harvesting 
of the crop in the Pajaro Valley, this industry gives employment to 
2,391 males and 698 females, drawing a daily wage of $6,308.09 and 
a monthly pay roll of $198,242.70. The average number of boxes deliv- 
ered to the packing houses per day totals 57,872 and a total weight of 
2,314,880 pounds. Horses used in hauling these number 3,193. 

The actual shipment of apples this season was 4,000 cars, shipments 
being made to Europe and other parts of the world. Independent of 
these shipments were apples used at the dryers, vinegar factories, can- 
neries, and for home consumption. 

This year during the month of October there was held in the city 
of WatsonviUe an "Apple Annual" or "show" given over entirely 
to the apple industry. As its name implies, it is intended to make 
this show an annual affair.' 

The fish hatchery at Brookdale and at Scott's Creek Station have 
produced during the past year silver salmon, steelhead, and rainbow 
eggs amounting to 2,509,000. There were shipped to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries and State Commission 68,000 steelhead eggs. 

Many acres have been set out in the last few months to eucalyptus 
trees, and many more are to be set out during the coming year. 

Of the small fruits, the strawberry is the most widely grown and fur- 
nishes a practically continuous crop. 

In the southern part of the county a large acreage is devoted to the 
profitable growth of sugar beets, potatoes, beans and onions, and the 
yield is enormous. Market gardening is profitable. 

A great deal of asparagus and rhubarb are grown for outside 
markets. 

Seeds, bulbs, plants, and cut flowers contribute largely to the supply 
for metropolitan markets. 

Dairying is a profitable industry, and thousands of acres of grazing 
land support well-selected herds of stock. 

Poultry raising is a profitable business, the climate and conditions 
being well adapted for such industry. 

Considerable capital is invested in the deep sea fisheries. The fish 
hatchery at Brookdale, on Clear Lake, has upward of 2,000,000 trout 
and salmon fry. 

During the fall and winter months 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 salmon 
eggs will be hatched and the fry liberated in the bay. Steelhead and 
rainbow trout abound in all the thirtry odd streams. 
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The forest covered mountaina are a retreat for quail and deer, and 
the many lagoons and the four beautiful lakes in the Pajaro Valley in 
fall and winter are feeding places for all varieties of wild ducks. 

At Santa Cruz the tent city, pavilion, casino and baths, representing 
an expenditure of $750,000, were opened two years ago, and this beau- 
tiful summer resort had practically the greatest concourse of pleasure 
seekers on the coast. It is estimated 100,000 people from San Fran- 
cisco and interior visited our shores during the summer. 

Capitola, four miles east of Santa Cruz, can be reached by both steam 
and electric railroad. This is another beautiful summer resort. 

There are two Carnegie libraries in the county well stocked with the 
latest works. The public schools throughout the county are of a high 
standard, as are also the private schools and colleges. The many fine 
churches represent the leading denominations. There are many fra- 
ternal societies, and a large number of them hold meetings in fine 
lodge rooms in buildings of their own. There are five banks in the 
county — all sound banking institutions. 

The supervisors have done and are doing good work in road building, 
and the most mountainous places can now be reached by easy grades. 

Many industries have developed to the profit producing point. The 
Santa Cruz Portland cement plant, located 12 miles north of the city 
of Santa Cruz, represents an expenditure of $5,000,000, and has the 
largest capacity for the manufacture of cement of any similar institu- 
tion of its kind. The power works, tannery, paper mill, soap and glue 
factory, planing and sawmills, lime kilns and the bitumen industry, are 
all in active operation, and the general air of thrift and prosperity is 
apparent. The output of lumber has been large for a great many years, 
but great tracts of forest still remain. Many of the trees are of ancient 
growth, and it is not uncommon to see 35,000 feet of clear lumber cut 
from a single tree. 

Santa Cruz, "Watsonville, Boulder Creek, Sequel, Aptos, Ben Lomond, 
Brookdale, Felton, Capitola, Davenport, and Glenwood are the prin- 
cipal towns. 

STATISTICS OP SANTA 
Omeral Statlitic*, 

Area £00 square inlleB, or 320,000 acres. 
Number or tarms 1,786 



or personal ] 
Total value o 
Expended on 



nts thereon 

nta thereon 

Toaaa, laat Oacaj 
bridgBB, last fla- 



_ „_ 1187,000 

Railroads, steam — mllea, 66.34; 

assessed value tl,083,GGl 

Railroads, electric — miles, 19; 

assessed value 

Electric power plants — 2; as- 



Electrlc power lines — miles, 98; 

aasesesd value 

Number o[ acres irrigated 



43,940 
(63,275 
124,560 



CRUZ COUNTY, 1909.10. 

Live Stock Induttty. 


Tit* 


Stock l.Bfil 

Dairy Cows— Graded . . 4,9S1 
Thoroughbred—- 

SSS ::::::::: li 


33.020 
197,S40 




cui'.""' isg 






aorses-^thordugiibred ' IE 
Standard-breJ 143 


Is 


polts 631 


26,550 



italllon . 

Mules 

Sheep 

Angora goats . 
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tTATIITICI OV lAKTA CRUZ CODaTY, IMM-IO— CootimiMd. 
CcTUi Frodncti and Har. Fnilti, VcfMiblt*, Etc 



Apples lit, 106,126 tl,a4S.G»ll 

Apricota 211, T«0 4,216 

Acpuragui 9,D00 Ho 

BlackbeiTleB &B4.EM) SO.m 

Black Mammoth B1,000 l,7Bi 

CabbB«e 79,850 4,T80 

Celery 104.880 6.244 

Cauimower 84.JS0 2,630 

Com 2»,2M B8i 

Cherries 7Bfi,490 37,834 

Figs 23.JiO 1,HS 

OropeB G.I95,«60 M,tW 

Lsmona (boie«) 120 270 

LoffanberrleB 768,800 2I.BW 

Peara 1,112,720 16,S90 

Peaches J,08!,170 27,878 

Pluma 604,285 20,176 

Irish potatoes 9,144,700 114,309 

Sulnces te,82E 2» 

aspberries 132,660 13,266 

Stranbenies 1.868,790 111-627 

Tomatoes 132,900 1,329 

Dewberries 6,060 605 

Cucumbers (hothouse) 40,000 2,000 

Totals 146,646.146 tS,81l.7H 

IMtd— Ptuds. Til» 

Almonds 1.080 J140 

Apples S,G0Z,10O MO.IM 

Apricots 787.860 47,2« 

Beans 472,644 1«,6S9 

Chestnuts 2.960 M6 

Onions 6,270 100 

Peaches 3,000 loj 

Prunes 1,017,090 40,««J 

Walnuts 49,806 «,476 

Totals 6,841,1BB t3n,72S 

Apples 16,000 140,000 

Jelly (dozen) 500 676 

Preserves (doien) ... 600 676 

Totals 17,000 (41,360 

Pouhiy and Kggt. 

Chickens «,478 U8,86S ' 

Ducks 116 690 

Geese 110 1.320 

Turtteys 200 4,800 

Sgga 719,196 n6.T68 

Total value 1*81, 436 

Wines. BrandlM, Etc. 

atOam. Talu. 

Dry wines 260,726 162,145 

Beer (barrels) 12,400 86,800 

Brandy 1,000 600 

Cider 21,632 fl,469 

Vinegar 1,206,606 180,966 

Number of wineries, 26; number of dla- 
tlllerles, 1; number of breweries, 2. 

Hiicethoeous Prodncia. 

Bees (hives), number. 466 1932 
Flowers and plants 

(acres) 34 14,000 

Honey 10,900 2,180 

Hops 70,000 10.600 

Garden seed 12.000 1,200 

Sugar beets (tons) ... 6,296 16,476 
Bituminous rock 

(tons) 40,000 120,000 

Pumpkins (tons) 1,0«7 4,801 

Melons (tons) 691 10.166 

Horse beans 31,600 630 

Felts (number) 7.620 2.«67 




aawrallls (number) . 

Qrape stakes 

Puel, wood (cords) ., 

Laths (thousand) -,."" 

Lumber (feet) 20,726,000 

Pickets (pieces) 165,000 

Ptles 229 

Posts (pieces) 262,630 

Rallroaa ties (pieces). 88,810 
Shakes (thousand) ... 1 280 
Shingles (thousand) . . 
Stave bolts (cords)... 
HlBcellaneous 



198,000 
23.141 



30,482 
949 



Total value 1684.086 

Power used tor mills and manufactories 
In county— Steam (number), 33; electrical 
(number). 14; water (number), 1. 



Butter (pounds) iSJ'lSI 

Cheese ftK.und«) 2*0,400 

Crtam (g^lons) ...... 16,000 

Creameries, 4; dairies, 28. 

Pith Induatrjr. 

All kinds 1,461.000 
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SANTA CEUZ COUNTY. 



STATISTICS OF SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, 190S- 



IfanufRCtorie*. 



Berry boxes and bas- 

keta 1 

Wood boxes 4 

Carrlas«> and 

wasons 3 

Cement 1 

ContecUonery 7 

Cooiier-^opB 2 

E^undrleB and Iron 

li^ther BoodB 5 

Lime 2 

Malt 

Mflftt products — 

Lard 1 

]luea.t packed > t 

TaJlow J 

Cement drain pipe . . 1 

Flanlnr mills 8 

SOBV 2 



^:£ 


tl2,00« 
19.626 


as 


is 


i» 


6,886 



Hanniactocie* — ContianBL 



iX^^'Sci-:::::::: 


1 

Output. 


IE. 000 
4uiitllj. 




MwrnJattuted 












„.,„. 










165,900 






J. IB) 




"■Z 
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SHASTA COUNTY. 



Shasta County lies at the head of the famous Sacramento Valley. 
One mile north of Redding, the county seat, the valley ends and the 
canyon, second only in fame to the valley, which bears the name of the 
greatest waterway in the State, begins. The area of the county covers 
90 miles from east to west and 60 miles from north to south. Because 
of its unlimited mining, timber and water resources and the prolific 
nature of its soils, Shasta County offers unequaled opportunities for the 
man of small means as well as the capitalist. 

Covering a portion of eastern Shasta are the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and on the northeastern boundary is the Coast Range. These 
are lofty, some peaks exceeding 5,000 feet in height, and are very 
ragged. On the extreme eastern border of the county is Lassen Peak, 
raising its mighty head 10,577 feet above sea level. This mountain is 
timbered two thirds of the way up. Hot and boiling springs, and others 
noted for their medicinal qualities, abound in this region. In the cen- 
tral and southern portions of the county is a semi-circular region 
embracing over a half million acres of the grand Sacramento Valley 
proper, the altitude being from 500 feet to 2,500 feet above the sea. 
The southwestern portion of this section is a succession of rounded hillB, 
varying in height from 50 to 200 feet, while the central and southern 
portions consist of table-lands, varj'ing in altitude from 500 to 700 
feet. Fertile valleys predominate. 

Shasta is noted for the number and beauty of its streams. First in 
importance is the Sacramento River, which enters the county on its 
northern boundary, traversing it throughout to its southern borders. 
For 40 miles the magnificent stream meanders through fertile lands, 
after emerging from the picturesque and rocky canyon. The Sacra- 
mento is augmented by the combined McCloud, Pitt, and Fall rivers, 
the former finding its source at Mount Shasta, on the extreme north, 
enters the county and travels in a southerly direction, emptying into 
the Pitt, which earlier has received the Pall River fiow, and continuing, 
still in a southerly course, meets and enters the Sacramento at a point a 
few miles north of Kennett. Most beautiful of all northern streams is 
Pall River, meandering for 40 miles through virgin pastures and delight- 
ful glades. Besides these main streams, there are numerous tributarieii 
of importance entering the Sacramento on both sides, among them being 
Battle Creek, the seat of the largest power propositions in the northern 
counties. Clear Creek and Cottonwood Creek. 

The soil of the valleys is an alluvium, a rich sedimentary deposit, 
largely intermixed with disintegrated rock, and in some parts with 
a gravel. The usual color is light red, or reddish brown. It is very fer- 
tile and excellent for plums, prunes, pears, figs, and small fruits. The 
mesa lands bordering the valleys are of a sandy loam, with a large per- 
centage of clay, and carrying in many districts, especially in the higher 
parts, considerable gravel and boulders. Fruit does finely on these mesa 
lands. On the foothills in a red loam or clay, productive and adapted 
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for berries. The aoil varies on the elevated plateaus of the north and 
northwest, from a black, sandy loam to a red loam or clay, while to the 
northwest the soil is generaUy adobe, productive of grain and rich 
natural grasses. 

Irrigation is unnecessary for most crops, as the rainfall is sufficient. 
The rainy season begins in September and extends, at intervals of two 
or three weeks from that time, until May. During this time the ground 
is thoroughly saturated with moisture, and the rainy period covers the 
entire growing season. At the end of the wet season grains, grasses, 
and so forth are ready for the harvest, and fruits, grapes, etc., are begin- 
ning to ripen. 

Beautiful resorts and health-giving springs abound. The mountains 
are heavily timbered with sugar pine, cedar, fir, and other valuable tim- 
bers. There are some large valleys and extensive plateaus, mostly 
devoted to general farming, stock raising and wool growing. The foot- 
hills are more or less timbered with oak and pine, and their higher por- 
tions yield all kinds of minerals and stones — gold, silver, copper, iron, 
quicksilver, platinum, lead, marble, sandstone, limestone, coal, onyx, etc. 
^affording also opportunities for lovely homes, to the small farmer, 
fruit grower, stock raiser, poultryman, and gardener. The climate is 
pleasant, not extremely hot in summer nor cold in winter. The valleys 
are capable of producing all things that grow in temperate or semi- 
tropical regions. 

Shasta orchards are a success, and produce heavy crops of the best 
quality. The prune, peach, pear, plum, apple, apricot, abnond, fig, 
lemon, orange, and olive thrive, while grapes of the wine, table, and 
raisin varieties have proven a success in the valley districts. Wheat, 
grasses, and alfalfa crops are prolific. There are good markets for 
everything produced, and home consumption is not nearly supplied, 
except in fruits. Grain, hay, butter, eggs, and vegetables are shipped 
into Shasta trade centers by the hundred car load during the year. 
Homeseekers will find the land adapted to fruit raising, grain growing, 
poultry farming, and gardening at lower prices than in the older settled 
portions of the State. 

Stock raising is an important trade factor. Mild winters in lower 
altitudes obviate the necessity of feeding, while the stimmer ranges in 
the mountains make it possible for the stockraiser to keep his herds upon 
green feed, the greater portion of the year. 

The sawmiUing industry annually distributes hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for pay rolls and supplies. The Terry Lumber Company, 
"which operates its mills in the Bella Vista and Anderson regions, makes 
its central shipping point on the main line at Anderson, its planing 
milk, yards, and dry houses being connected to the latter town by its 
own railroad. T. H. Benton also has immense timber reserves at Weng- 
ler, in the Big Bend of the Pitt, from where he ships six million feet 
of logs annually, to his mills and yards at Redding, using the Sacra- 
mento River as an economical carrier. There are other large mills in the 
Shingletown country, where traction engines do the freighting. 

At Pall River and Cottonwood there are flour mills and creameries, 
and a large area of land in Anderson and Balls Ferry, is being prepared 
for a large number of families who are immigrating from Montana and 
other states for the purpose of farming ten and twenty acre tracts. 
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Throughont the SacrHmento canyon are dotted numerous resorts, to 
which come tourists of all climes. They are ea^ of access, being for the 
most part on the main line of the Southern Pacific. 

Redding, the comity seat, is one of the most beautifully located cities 
on the Pacific Slope, commanding a superb view of both the Sierra and 
Coast ranges, and an equally peerless view of the Sacramento Hiver, 
valley, and canyon — east, south, and north, 

Anderson, twelve miles south of Bedding, the fruit and lumber center 
of the county, and Kennett, seventeen miles to the north of the count;' 
seat, are the two next moat important centers, but Coram, where the 
largest copper smelter in the State is located, and Delmar, the site of a 
big copper plant, are almost equally important. 

Shasta's preeminence in mineral production, giving her the title of 
"banner county," is largely due to her immense copper output, but in 
other metals, especially gold and iron, her past records are quickly being 
beaten through active developments in her gold and iron mines. With 
the necessity for silicious ores for a fiux, in the production of copper, 
immense activity is being shown in the gold territory west of Redding, 
and much capital is being interested in this direction as well as in the 
Old Diggings section. 

Statistics showing the productions of the county are included herein, 
the figures being compiled from reports of the last preceding twelve 



Copper production in the county has shown enormous strides since 
3896, the year of the installation of the pioneer copper smelter in the 
county. In 1908, with only two smelters running, fairly full handed, the 
output of the red metal was 30,000,000 pounds ; in 1909 it reached the 
tctal of 40,000,000 pounds, and in the current year, with the enforced 
reduction in output, owing to new installations and the low price of 
copper, the general average will be maintained, and by the end of 1911, 
with five plants in operation, an output will be attained of 100,000,000 
jiounds of copper. The gold output for 1909 exceeded $2,000,000. 

In agriculture and horticulture Shasta County has great possibilities 
for extension, and large landowners are making experiments and tests 
with a view to obtaining the best returns on their investment. A great 
increase has been noticeable during the past twelve months in the product 
from truck gardens, and especially is this so with regard to tomatoes and 
cabbage, potatoes, cucumbers, cantaloupes, and watermelons. Berries 
show an increased acreage and larger output, while many orchardists are 
putting in acreages of cherries, olives, and apples— the latter principally 
in the famed Manton country, on the Shasta Coimty side of Battle 
Creek. A new industry in the county is that of nurseries, and one enter- 
prising fiorist has established himself in a substantial way in KeddiDg. 
Two new butter factories in the eastern part of the county are thriving, 
and poultrymen are giving attention to this section. 

Irrigation is receiving active attention, as most valuable lands lie 
within easy access to the numerous streams and watercourses that line 
the fertile valleys. 

As an indication of the prosperity of the county it is noticeable that 
the tax rate has been reduced from $2.10 in 1909 to $1.87^ in 1910, with 
every prospect of a still further decrease to about $1.65 the next fiscal 
year. 
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SHaSTA COUNTY. 



Area 4.0B0 square miles, < 



Number of farms . 



Of city and town lots 

Of ImprovementB thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property % 

Expended on roads, last fiscal 



E^xpended tor brItUes, last fia- 

Nurabor of miles ot public njads 

Road levy per »100, 1»10 

Value ot county buildings 

Irrigating ditches — -miles, ZOO; 

Railroads. 



vaJu« 



EJlectrlc power plants — 2 (four 



ssessed value . . 



Wheat 3,500 

Barley 10,000 

Oats l.SSO 



346,000 
23.ZG0 
2,000 



a.S'n*hi^^. .■;.■ 


: l:g 


Total hay . , 


. 12,000 


Kumixt of 


Fruit T 


Apple 


19,000 



1340,260 

tl 08,000 

48,000 




2.000 
760 
3,000 



Le,450 211,400 



Wino, Brandies, Etc. 



Number of wineries, 1; num 
Fish Indnstry. 



Butter (pouQdB) . 



Blackberries . 

Cabbacre 

Cherries 

I>08an berries 
Nectttrinea ... 

Olives .■.■.".','.■.' 

Peaches ...'... 



Prunes 

Quinces 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Total 6,039, 



Apricots 
Pigs .'.'.'. 



Live Stock InduitiT. 

Cattle— Beet 'Taoo' 

Dairy Cows^^rad'ed.*! 'bOO 


shSS.-.- ■.■■■■■;■■: 


26 










Standard-bred 






i^'s^i^^r:^--:- 






ilS 






:lttle° yea^lng^) ".'.'.'. 


10.000 
2,000 




Wool fpound8> 

Mohair (pounds) 

Poultry snd 


'US 

Bin. 








.s 


Total value 





Vntue. 
180,000 
160,000 
20,000 



Huufscturad Output, 



Brick (thouaand) 
Cigars rtbouaand) 

Lime (barrels) 
Hides (pounds) 
"■-" — (pounds) 



Tallow 
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SanrmlUB <m 
Charcoal (sacka) . . 
Fuel, wood (cords) 



25,000 

10,000 

IdthB (thousand) 90 

Lumber (reel) 3O,O«0,ODO 

Posts (pieces) ... . "-~ 

Shakes (thousand) 



Flouring mills 2 

Foundries and Iron 



Total value . 



■?5? ;;■;;;; Meat product's-^ 

""n 8.000 Hldw 

Lard 

f4ES,000 Tallow 
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Sierra County baa an area practically all mountainous. The altitude 
ranges from 2,000 to 8,600 feet, the highest elevation being that of the 
Sierra Buttes ; but the greater portion has an elevation of from 4,000 te 
5,000 feet- 

The main ridge of the Sierra Nevadaa crosaes the eastern part from 
south to north. Several spurs traverse the county from east to west, 
forming the watersheds of the four principal streams which make the 
drainage system of the western part. These streams consist of the 
Middle Yuba River on the south, the North Yuba near the center, and 
Canyon Creek and Slate Creek on the north ; and in the eastern end the 
many streams that form the headwaters of the Feather and Truckee 
rivers. Of the peculiar topographical features are the expansive valleys 
and lakes lying among the loftiest peaks of the Sierra. The lakes vary 
from one eighth of a mile to three or four miles in lengl^, most of them 
circular, and, considering their small size, remarkable for their depth. 

The important body of agricultural land is Sierra Valley. It extends 
over the boundary line into Plumas County, and is the largest and the 
most elevated of the valleys of the Sierra, being 4,750 feet above sea 
level. It is 30 miles in length and 10 in width. This valley is particu- 
larly adapted to stock raising and dairy purposes, and a fine quality of 
timothy and alfalfa hay is raised. There are several creameries in the 
valley, and a superior quality of butter is made, of which almost all is 
shipped to the outside. Considerable beef cattle are fattened for San 
Francisco and other markets, besides large shipments of sheep. The 
soil is a deep, black loam, largely admixed with rich vegetable mold, the 
result of ages of forest growth. 

Since 1849 the principal industry has been gold mining. One hun- 
dred and ninety millions of dollars have been taken from its rivers, 
gravel deposits and quarta veins. 

The greater portion is practically covered with a virgin belt of soft 
timber. The lumber cut runs into many millions of feet. The Flor- 
iston Paper Mill Company owns timber lands, and uses a large amount 
of Sierra County lumber. 

Average temperature winter 47 degrees, summer 72 degrees, summer 
nights are pleasantly cool. Annual rainfall, about 60 inches. 

Character of agricultural soil: black loam, very rich. 

The principal towns are: DownieviUe, Forest City, Sierraville, Loy- 
alton. Sierra City. 

Natural products: white, yellow, and sugar pine, fir, spruce, and 
cedar, live stock, fruit, berries, and garden truck. 

Manufactured products: lumber, boxes, sashes, doors, etc., creamery 
butter. 

Minerals: gold, iron, copper, asbestos, and lime. 

Irrigation and power facilities are unlimited. 

Transportation facilities: The Boca and Loyalton Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railway, Western Pacific Railroad, Nevada-Califomia-Oregon 
12— AS 
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Railway, and Hobart-Milla Railroad. Communication facilities ■ Sunset 

Telephone Company, Western Union Telegraph Company, and Sierra 

Valley Telegraph Company. 
Educational facilities : firHt-class common grammar schools 
Health resorts: CampbeU's Hot Springs, Webber, Independence and 

Gold Lakes. 
Hunting and fishing : trout, mountain quail, grouse, duck, snipe deer 

and bear, ' ' 

STATISTICS OF SIERRA COUNTY, ItOR-lO. 
Area 3B7.( square mlleB. or S12.T36 acr 



Number of f) 



SXffi 



Expeoded (or bridges, last fla- 

cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 



Road levy per |100, 1910 

Value ot county building 

RaIjrOB.dB^ Bteam— mllas, £9.48; 



assessed value .' 



led value 

-Ic power lines— ml 
: assessed value . 

Cereal Products 



»T,a7i 

(12,146 



t2&0,2S2 
IB,760 
12,1)00 



Winei, Btandics, Etc. 

OlllMfc 

Number ot breweries, 1. 



Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Graded. . 



Her^rd 



»1E2,OOI> 
IOZ.350 
90,000 



1,604 16,669 



Total hay 

Number of I 



cfc 



4i'beftrtnfl- Toul. 



, Vegeubles, Etc. 



§SS-Hv.v;. 


:::: iiSi 


Si 


Pears 


::: 'US 


m 








Irish potatoes .... 


. . , 226,000 


B.6I0 








Total* 


... 6ET,9G0 


«5,390 



Total stock . 



'■'p 


2,500 
4^650 


' 70 


'310- 


17.920 
21.000 


t487.S60 
3,360 



Area of timber lands 

iwmills (number)'!!! 
. uel. wood (cords) . . . 

Laths (thousand) 

Lumber (feet} 6 

Posts (pieces) 

Railroad ties (pieces). 
Shingles (thousand) . . 



jeSO.OflO 

'"i«6!666 



Hides (number) 1,256 6,3T5 

Lard (pounds) 3,700 BBS 

Tallow (pounds) . . . 10,600 434 

There are three planing mills, eraployljir 






ued at {200, 000. 
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SISKIYOU COUNTY. 



Siskiyou is one of the northern counties of the State, adjoining Oregon 
for 80 miles on the north. Of its area of 6,01S sqnare miles, 1,500 
square miles is valley ; the remainder is mountains and forest. Among 
the mountains are many farms and stock ranches, well watered and 
wooded. It contains large areas of farming, mining, desert, swamp, 
and timber lands. Much of the agricultural land is farmed without 
irrigation, producing good crops of wheat, oata, barley, rye, and in 
some localities alfalfa and timothy. The so-cailed desert lands were 
long considered of little value save for pasturage, but are now being 
successfully farmed and require only the application of water to pro- 
duce abundant crops. The swamp lands when drained are exceedingly 
fertile. The Federal Gfovemment is at present engaged in a compre- 
hensive plan of drainage and reclamation in the northeastern portion 
of this county, and southern Oregon, which contemplates the drainage 
of the swamp lands and the use of the water in the irrigation of the 
desert lands. This will make homes for thousands of settlers. 

The mining section comprises the west half of the county, and pro- 
duces nearly one million in gold annually. A system of immense ledges 
of copper ores have recently been discovered, which, when more fully 
developed, will add much to the mineral output. There are large 
deposits of iron ore, lime stone, granite, and marble of the finest qual- 
ity, and sandstone, that owing to the absence of lime is regarded as 
the best on the coast. The only jade mine in California is in the west- 
ern portion of this county, 

The agricultural lands are chiefly comprised in Scott Valley in the 
western portion of the county, Sh^ta Valley and Little Shasta in the 
central portion, and MeCloud and Butte valleys in the eastern portion. 
At the different elevations all fruit and vegetables common to the tem- 
perate zone thrive. 

Timber is everywhere; Ihere are thousands of sections that will cut 
from ten to twenty million feet of yellow and sugar pine, besides large 
quantities of red fir and cedar. 

The Sierra Nevada and Coast Range mountains meet here. The 
altitude ranges from 2,000 feet in the valleys to 14,000 feet on the 
mountain peaks, the highest of these being Mount Shasta. There are 
localities where snow seldom falls, and regions of perpetual snow ; these 
conditions make it one of the most scenic of the counties. 

Many of the swift mountain streams and waterfalls have been har- 
nessed for electrical power. Chief among these is the Siskiyou Electric 
Power and Light Company's plant at Fail Creek, which is the third 
largest in the State, and furnishes (ihcap and abundant power to all 
parts of the county. Electrical power sufficient to run the machinery 
of the entire State can be developed from the abundant water power. 

The principal river is the Klamath, which with its tributaries drain 
almost the entire county. This stream is not navigable, and furnishes 
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a natural dumping ground for the placer mines, its swift current carry- 
ing the tailings out to the ocean. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad passes through the county from north 
to south, entering near Coles at the base of the Siskiyou Mountains and 
leaving it near Dunsmuir, where are located its roundhouse and 
machine shops. The California Northeastern Railroad, at present a 
branch of the Southern Pacific, leaves the main line at Weed, and 
traverses the county in a northeasterly direction, passing through 
Butte Valley and then extending into eastern Oregon, 

The scenic beauties and health-giving springs abounding in all por- 
tions of the county make this the mecca of the summer tourist and 
health seeker. The Marble Mountains, now but little known to tourists, 
will in time rival the Kings Eiver Canyon, and the Toeemite Valley. 
Chief among the noted resorts are the famous Shasta Springs, Neys 
Springs, Shasta Retreat, and Upper Soda Springs, all situated in the 
Sacramento River Canyon. One hundred thousand gallons of the 
waters of these springs, and the Table Rock Mineral Springs are bottled 
annually. Sisson, at the base of Mount Shasta, where the latest fish 
hatchery in the world is located, Qarretson's Springs in the Siskiyou 
Mountains, and the Klamath Hot Springs are noted health resorts. In 
all portions of the county tish and game abound, making it an ideal field 
for the sportsman. 

Some of the largest pine lumber mills on the coast are located here, 
chief among which are the McCloud River and Weed Lumber Company 
plants. Vast areas of the timber lands after the removal of the timber 
make valuable farms. 

Lumbering is the chief industry, with mining and live stock a close 
second and third. The mountain ranges furnish splendid range during 
the summer season for thousands of horses and cattle. New gold 
mines are being discovered, and old ones continue good with depth. 

Treka is the principal town, the courthouse, jail, hospital, and new 
hall of records are splendid buildings ; two electric plants furnish li^t 
and power. The city owns its water system; water is obtained from 
the adjacent mountains, and being filtered through gravel beds is as 
pure as any in the State. All this added to our present prosperity, our 
temperate climate and natural advantages, assures for Siskiyou a bright ■ 
future. Siskiyou is an inviting field for the homeseeker. By the last 
census returns there are but three inhabitants per square mile. 



Area B.04S square miles, or 

Number of farma 

Number ot acres asseesed . 
Value of country real estati 
Of improvements thereon.. 
Ot city and town lota 



STATISTICS OF SISKIYOU COUNTY, 19D9-10. 

i Fralti, Vetetablei, I 



„, „„ property 12,1B0,S35 

Total value ot all property tlE,79«,406 

SSxnended on roads, last tlscal 

year .'- 185,426 

Expended for brldses. last fis- 
cal year W,3S7 

Number o( miles of public roads 1,150 

Koad levy per tlOO, 191« 40c 



Apples S,Z 

Beets l,400i 

Cauliflower 



S,000 
4,1)00 
S,DO0 
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SISKirOU COUNTT. 



STATISTICS OF SISXIYOU 
Cue*] Product! and May. 



Alfalfa hay ... 3S,000 

Omln hay IS.OOO 

Qraas hay l&.DOO 



lOe.OOO JMO.OOO 



COUNTY, l»09-ia— Conthnud. 

LivB Stock Induitry. 

Cattle— Beet 8,000 

Stock S6,000 

Dairy Cojfb — Graded. . 4.BO0 

Swine .'.■,'.■.'.■.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.' sioOO 

HOFBes— Thoroughbred 16 

Common 4.000 

Colts l.BOO 

JackB and JennloB SO 



. 62.000 164,000 U.St 



Apricot . . . 

Nectarine , 



Natural mineral water 1.000.01 
Dairy Induitry. 



Total value 

Wool (pounds) ... 
Mohair (pounds) . 



a) 2,000.000 ; 

lie (number).. 62 

r (feet) 220.050,000 

Ulacellaneoui Producta. 



Wood boxes 6 

PlourlnK mills X , 

Jewelry 8 

Leather goods 10 



Hannfactured Oulpnt. 
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SOIANO COUNTY. 



Nestled in the foothills of the Coast Range on its western border, 
and extending acn^s broad acres of the most fertile land io bounteous 
California till its eastern confines are marked by the majestic Sacra- 
mento River, lies Solano County. It is, in part, in the Sacramento 
Valley, the great stream of northern California breaking throagh 
Solano 's hills in the onward rush of ages toward the sea, and thonsands 
of its acres being in the vast area that has been a world's granary for 
years, its products going to all lands. A quarter of a million acres, 
nearly half of Solano's area, is devoted to grain raising. The wheat 
grown here is the best milling wheat produced in the State. Thousands 
of cattle, horses, and sheep graze on the upland pastures and marsh 
lands, and great industrial establishments pay fortones in wages 
annually, but the brightest gem in the diadem of resources and indus- 
tries that marks the county's unquestioned leadership is the fruit 
produced in its sheltered valleys, a product that has made the county 
famous far and wide. The first deciduous fruit sold in the United 
States each year is grown in Solano County, where are several seques- 
tered valleys, with gently rising slopes, sheltered by ranges of high 
hills that bar the egress of moisture-laden elouds in one season and 
shut out the hot, dry winds of another. Here the trees bloom in 
February and the fruit forms rapidly, ripening beneath the genial heat 
of the spring season, which is really early summer. In early April the 
shipments begin and continue until late fall. The soil is unexcelled, 
even in California, for productiveness, and the fruit raised on the lim- 
ited area is sold for millions of dollars annually, returning fortunes to 
the orchardists of this favored section. Citrus fruits are marketed here 
a month ahead of the southern California products. 

In the eastern section of the county, where the enterprise of man 
has wrested broad acres from overflow, is another fabulously rich sec- 
tion, the delta lands of the Sacramento River being noted for their 
productiveness. In addition, many large industrial establishments are 
located within the county, a great majority of the people being pros- 
perous wage workers, whose yearly earnings, with the resources of the 
soil, the products of field, farm, and factory, make a store of wealth 
and prosperity that seems incredible, the income of the county from all 
sources exceeding the princely sum of twenty-two million dollars per 
year. 

This favored section is of a limited area. From east to west its 
extreme length is 45 miles, while from north to south the county 
measures 35 miles. The surface of the county is 911 square miles, or 
583,000 acres, of which 40,000 acres are water, included in the Sacra- 
mento River and Suisun and San Pablo bays. Besides its great nat- 
ural resources, or rather because of them, Solano County ranks as one 
of the strongest counties in California, from a financial view-point. 
There is not a dollar of county debt, either bonded or fioating. Three 
communities — VaUejo, Suisun, and Rio Vista — own their own water 
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systems and supply their inliabitaiits at rates at least fifty per cent 
lower than those paid in cities depending upon private capital for this 
essential necessity. The real property and improvements in the county 
are worth, at conservative valuation, $30,000,000, while the mortgages 
amount to the comparatively insignificant sum of $2,666,000, the major 
portion of which is represented in money invested in home building 
within the municipalities. The enormously rich agricultural and horti- 
cultural holdings are practically free of incumbrance. 

The tax rate for county purposes is from $1.00 to $1.10 on the $100.00 
outside incorporated cities and towns, and 40 cents less inside, where 
no levy is made for road purposes. The expenditure, while by no 
means extravagant, are liberal for school, road, and hospital expenses. 
The coimty salary roll, including township oflficers, is about $45,000 per 
year. The sum of $50,000 to $60,000 is annually spent on the roads, 
which are maintained in excellent condition throughout the year. Pub- 
lic schools cost over $130,000 per year, of which $37,500 is raised in the 
county tax. The sum of $17,500 is spent sprinkling the roads, and over 
$11,000 for the expense of the homeless, siek, and indigent. 

As in other respects, Solano County is greatly favored in climate. 
The rainy months are from November to March, with desultory rains 
a month or six weeks earlier and later. The dry season is from six to 
eight months. Grain and hay are kept in the field till hauled for ship- 
ment. Snow and hail are practically unknown, and frosts rarely do 
any damage to even delicate plants. The average rainfall is 16 to 
20 inches, though it is greater in the fruit growing sections. Intense 
cold is unknown, and at Mare Island Navy Yard and other industrial 
plants hundreds of men work in the open air the year round. In 
summer the heat is never oppressive, rarely going above 100 degrees 
Falirenheit. The nights are cool, a breeze from the ocean coming each 
day at simset, cooling the atmosphere, and greatly adding to the health 
and comfort of the people. 

The population in 1900 was 24,193, and is now estimated at 30,000, 
of whom nearly one half live in Vallejo and Benicia, the industrial 
centers of the county. The county could easily support double its 
present population. 

The land of Solano County varies in the purposes for which it is 
adapted, the following table having been compiled by E. N. Eager, 
when county surveyor, to show the area available for different modes 
of cultivation: 



No. 2 grain or No. 1 pasture land 75,000 at 

Pasture land __. 45,000 a< 

Mountainous grazing land 30,000a( 

Marsh or tule land 100,000 at 

Water 40,000 at 
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Genual StatUtici. 

Area ill square mllea. or 583.040 

Number o( farms 

Number of acres assessed 

Value of country real estate % 

Of Improvements thereon 

Ot Pity and town lots 

or Improvements thereon 

Of personal property 

^?ast flscai 

1 (or brtdgea, last Db- 



STATISTICS OF SOI^NO COUNTS, l»0»-ia. 

Froili, VsKttsblo. Etc. 
ProduottoiL 



VaJue of county bulldinBS 

Railroads. Bteam— miles. 7S.4B: 



Railroads, electric — assessed 
Electric power I 



6e« 

4.11c 
fZOO.OOO 

»,8I5.33S 

f2S,D39 

II40.02E 



Total cereals. 



lfi.83& 21.S80 »68,000 



Champajrne 

Beer (barrels) 

Number of wineries. 3; i 



Butter (pounds) 

Bottled milk (sallons) } 

Number ot creameries. 6: number oi 
Uln^ct - - 



Apples 2.800 

Apricots 1.148,862 

Blackberries 3,000 

Cherries 2,3T7.«20 

Figs 10,000 

Nectarines ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 'iJaOS 

PcBrs 18,000.000 

Peaches 4,391,333 

Plums 3,209,280 

Totals 31,433,003 Jl.Oi 



Almonds GD5,3G4 

Apricots 697,258 

Beans 260.000 

Cherries 1.083 

FI^ 163.989 

Nectarines 20,S77 

Pears 3.023,055 



40,594 

30O 

201,538 

52,872 

450.500 

108,783 
129.328 



. 7,670.000 
3E.OO0 
Iprlcot kernels 13,470 

Totals 13,098,608 



Dairy Cows— Graded. . 
Thoroughbred — 

Shorthorns 

Calvea 



H rses— Thoro ughbred 



Comm.,„ 

Colts 

' :ica and Jennies 



"'8' 


«nnnn 


ISO 000 














rool ( pounds) — 


. . eooiooo 


»822,K3B 
90.000 
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STANISIAUS COUNTY. 



Stanislaus County lies in the northern end of the great San Joaquin 
Valley 114 miles from San Francisco, and 30 miles from tide water 
on the San Joaquin River. It is bounded by the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the east and the Coast Range Mountains on the west. The 
county is drained by three large rivers, the Stanislaus, the Tuolumne, 
and the San Joaquin rivers. The soil ranges from a light sandy loam 
in the southerly part to a heavy sandy loam in the central part, and 
adobe and red lands in the east. The climate is marked by long, dry, 
and only moderately hot summers, and short, mild winters, the average 
summer temperature being 72°. lee rarely forms in the winter, and 
then only a thin skin. Lemon and orange trees flourish the year around 
without shelter. 

As a health resort the county is not surpassed by any county in the 
State. Malaria is practically unknown, and we are not subject to any 
contagious or other dangerous diseases. 

The county is crossed by four lines of railways, while the Sierra road 
connects Oakdale and vicinity with the mountain counties to the north. 
A short line of road connecting Modesto with the Santa Fe has been 
completed during the past year. A line connecting Modesto with tide 
water at Stockton is now in process of building, and other lines are 
projected. 

The county contains four incorporated towns — Modesto, the county 
seat, in the central part, Newman in the west, Turlock in the south, and 
Oakdale in the north. 

Education is provided for by many grammar schools and fine high 
schools. 

The two irrigation districts are being rapidly cut up into small tracts 
and planted to alfalfa, fruit, and vines. 



Area. 961.040 acme. 

Number ot farms 

Number of acres asBesaed 

Value ol country real estate . . . ! 

Ot improvementB thereon 

Ol city and town lots 

Of ImprovementH thereon 

or personal property 

Total value of all property 

EjTpended on roads, la^t I^Hcal 

Expended for bridge b, last fls- 

cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

ValuB ot county buifdlnga 

IrrlgatlnK ditches — m lies, 2«E: 



il, 406,175 
11.401,205 
11,364,440 
ia.909,E70 
:i, 184. 005 

tb&,152 

161,633 

UO.ODO 

:i,149,42E 

;3,018,3ST 

(30,660 



Cattle— Beef 

Stock 

Dairy Cows — Graded.. 

Thoroughbred— 



Holstelns 

Polled Angus . 



Wool (pounds) . 
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STATISTICS OP STANISLAD8 COUHTr, 19<W-1II— Condaued. 
Frnlti, Vtcaublii, Btc Caceal Pcodncti and Ra 



Apricow';:;:::: 

Aeparairua 

Black berrlea . . . 
Cabbase 

Cauliflower ..'.*. 
Ctierrlei 

Orape fruit ..'.'., 
Limes (boxes) . 



LoKEuiberrles .. 

Nectarines 

Onions 

OrangeB 



ji-.monras 14B, 

Apricots """ 



Peaches 800. 

RalBliis':!!!; 



Butter (pounds) 
Creameries, 4; 





R« 
















































































































180,000 


















5,000 


$250 














2,131,180 


1201. B4S 




TUut 


5,BS8 


»12,9E3 


























72,664 


tl46,B02 


uitiT. 








2,140,880 


*838,65B 



Wheat 8Z.B0O l,SG6,2BO ll.E59,250 

Barley 130,060 8,058, 7TB 1,378,449 

Oats 17,010 459, 04E 310,160 

Rve 1,630 41,520 27,988 

I.. 8,436 100,400 86,260 



Total cereals. 337,618 6,616,99 



259,814 |2,1TS,T1» 
14,000 18.000 

1,000 6,000 



Alfalfa hay . , 

Grass hay 

Total hay 79,669 284.614 13,218,719 

Humber of TruiC Ti*a and Vinea. 



tlfk' 



9' 060 


31' 000 




























B,3S0 


10,760 










































35 




05.464 


942,835 


1.049,289 


8,980 













30.873 (164,560 



Fuel, wood (cords) ... 3,000 $8,000 

Power used for mills and manufactoi 

junty — Steam (number), "' - 




Bees (hives), number. 



Flour (barrels) . 
Hides (pounds) , 

Lard (pounds) 

Tallow (pounds) ... 
Olive oil (gralloDs) . 
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SUTTER COUNTY. 



Ahuost in the center of the far-famed valley of the Sacramento is 
located the county of Sutter, the larger portion of which lies between 
the Sacramento and Feather rivera directly at their confluence. The 
remaining portion of the county lies east of the Feather River, just 
south of Bear River, Surrounded by rivera ou almost every side, it 
is evident that the soil of the county is largely river-made, the wash 
of a thousand years from the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range Moun- 
tains, and is deep and fertile, the equal of any in the whole State of 
California. 

Although fruit and grain raising is the principal industry of the 
county, dairying is rapidly becoming an important industry and can 
be carried on successfully in almost any part of the county, There 
being one of the largest creameries in the State located at Meridian, 
that of the Western Consolidated Creamery Company, afEords a mar- 
ket for the produce of the dairymen. There is also another creamery 
establishment located in Yuba City, which is doing a thriving business. 

In the town of Tuba City, which is the county seat, with a population 
of 2,000, there are located one large packing house, two canneries, flour 
mill, and other smaller manufacturing concerns, which give employ- 
ment to several hundred people during the harvest season. 

The western portion of Sutter County in particular is being rapidly 
developed. The large land holdings are being cut up and sold out in 
small tracts to the Eastern homeseeker, upon which he can make a most 
profitable living. Meridian is a prosperous little town, located in the 
western portion of the county, as well as Live Oak, in the northern part, 
and Nicoiaus in the southern division. 

Transportation facilities about the county are of the best, there 
being tlie Western Pacific, Southern Pacific, Northern Electric railway 
companies, and river boats on the Sacramento River. 

Sutter County is the home of the Thompson seedless grape, which is 
being grown so extensively in various valleys of the State. The largest 
vineyard of the Thompson variety in the world, which is owned by 
J. P. Onstott, is located but two miles west of Yuba City. 



STATISTICS OF 
Gen«a] Statistics. 
Area 601 square miles, or 384,073 acres. 

Numtier of (arniB 1,350 

Number of acres assessed 3S0.0D0 

Value of country real estate {8,870.760 

Of improvements tliereoQ $1,679,960 

Of city and town iots (413.300 

Of improvements thereon SI. 046. 700 

Of personal property (2,720.000 

Total value of ail property $14,730,730 

Expended on roads, last fiscal 

year »22,368 



Gene 



I Ststi 



Expended tor bridges, last fis- 
cal year |3,9flS 

Number of miles of public roads 76S 

Road levy per $100, 1910 40c 

Value 01 county buildings $40,000 

IrrlsatiQB ditcbes — miles, ID; 

cost 1^.500 

Railroads, steam (miles) 63.12 

Batlraads, electric (miles) 30.10 

Electric power lines — miles, 

102.10; aBseased value $80,845 

Number of acres irrigated 8,7E0 
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Apricot 



Number at Frolt Tt*ct and 1 

4.372 3,98g 



Orange . 

Pear ,.'.'.' 



Total fruit.. 



ST, 132 Z1T.986 

e,«4I 17,950 

600 S.910 

B.sie aS,S28 

59,128 S4I.13S 

20,669 95,E64 



Fcniu, VcKClabla, Etc 



AprlootB . . . 
Asparagus . 



Irish potatoes 2.265.0< 

Totals 32,043,01 



Totals 19,528,000 



Butter (pounds) 

Cheese {pounds) . , . 



{14,000 
2. BOO 
2.400 



105,000 
3,7SO 
19,386 



, 474.500 J142,360 
. 480,000 76,800 

mins stations, 1, 



Wheat 21,590 

Barley 2S.00S 

:om '.'.'.'.'.v.','.','. l!l60 


431.920 
14«;400 


»3SS,7!S 

'ill 


Total cereals.. 52,5S4 

AiraICa hay 4.890 

Gratn hay 6,186 


'S 


|S3S,49S 
J342,300 


Total hay .... 11,075 58,178 
Fl(h Indnitrr. 


(435,080 



50,000 

t Stock Induitry. 



Cattle— Beef . 



4500 


If^T^ 














































81,359 


(1,260.049 


300,000 


37,500 



Hiicelluicoas Prodnct*. 



Alfalfa seed 150,000 SJ.OOO 

Sutler county has one flour mill, that 
employs eight people, with an annual 



arth (140,001). 
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TEHAMA COUNTY. 



Tehama County occupies tlie upper or northern portion of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. It is 200 miles north of San Francisco and 120 miles 
north of Sacramento. Part of its eastern boundary follows the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and its western boundary lies along 
the summit of the Coast Bange. Its greatest length is 78 miles; its 
width from north to south, 38 miles. Of its area, speaking roughly, 
700,000 acres are agricultural lands, 800,000 grazing, and 500,000 
timber. 

Red Bluff is the county seat. It is a clean, modern little city, located 
upon an elevated plain, with superior drainage, and with the Sacra- 
mento Eiver washing the foot of the bluffs on one aide. Other towns 
are Coming, Tehama, Vina, Paskenta, and Kirkwood. 

The county ia easily reached, being on the line of the California and 
Oregon branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Two lines of this 
road converge at the town of Tehama, 12 miles below Red Bluff; one 
coming up the valley on the west side, and the other on the east side of 
the Sacramento River. North of Tehama there is but one line of track. 
The Sacramento River is navigable to Bed Bluff, and steamboats from 
San Francisco and Sacramento make weekly trips up and down during 
most of the year. 

Telegraph and telephone lines follow the railroad, and several private 
lines are in operation. 

The public school system is complete and excellent. A school is main- 
tained wherever there is need of one. 

The Sacramento River runs through the county from north to south. 
From this river there is a rise to the east and west until the summit of 
the mountain range is reached. South of Red Bluff and west of the 
river lie broad plains; beyond these rolling hills developing into the 
foothills of the mountains, and then the mountains themselves, which 
rise quite abruptly to a height of from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. 

In the alluvial land along the river the soil is mainly a dark brown, 
almost black, sandy loam, rich and deep. The table-land to the east 
is so rocky as to be of no use except for stock raising. On the west of 
the river the loamy lands merge into clayey loam second bottom.; farther 
west is the sandier soil of the plains, gray, brown, and red in color ; then 
the hills with reddish soil and gravelly loam. The creek bottoms have 
generally a yellowish soil. North of Red Bluff, in the hilly country, it 
is chiefly reddish clay and gravelly loam. 

Tehamt^ County is well watered. Numerous creeks carry streams 
from the mountain snows to the river. Wells can be dug anywhere to 
Teach water at a moderate depth. 

Experience has shown that plenty of water means an increase in 
product and variety. It is practiced to some extent, but mostly for the 
■cultivation of alfalfa. There is a great deal of water available for irri- 
-gation and the development of electric power, awaiting only the capital 
-and energy to make it return a large profit. 
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The principal industries are horticulture, agriculture, stock raising, 
and iTimbering. There is practically no mining. A large deposit of 
chrome ore to the west, valuable sulphur springs to the east, some indif- 
ferent placer claims to the north, and the story of mining is told. 

The fruit industry gives employment to a large number of people, 
who can engage in healthful outdoor work in summer. Several thou- 
sand persons are directly or indirectly engaged in some branch of the 
fruit business. 

Olives are fast coming into favor as a crop and as a food. The tree 
grows rapidly and yields abundantly. The fruit brings a good price, 
and the demand is constant and growing. The fruit is picked green 
or ripe. 

Oranges and lemons do well and bear abundantly. No attempts 
were made to plant them in quantity until within the past few years. 
There are in yards all over the county numberless trees that bear pro- 
fusely. Several small orchards have been planted within the last few 
years, but they have not yet come into bearing. The trees are healthy 
and vigorous. 

Almonds are being grown with success. 

Raisin grapes, and indeed all grapes, grow remarkably well. The 
raisins can be cured in the sun during the long summer days. 

An immense winery is located on the Stanford ranch, in the southern 
part of the county. 

Peaches are the principal fruit. They are shipped green, and are 
canned and dried. The bulk of the crop is dried. 

Prunes are readily cultivated and yield abundantly. 

The apricot is the third fruit in importance. All the apricots are 
dried. The pits are sold for fuel, or for extracting the oil, which is 
used by druggists and confectioners. 

Pears do well. The fruit is nearly all shipped green. The Bartlett 
is the favorite. 

Figs are attracting more attention since the procurement of blasto- 
phaga, the insect which fertilizes the Smyrna fig, A great many of 
these trees are now being planted, and no doubt this fruit will assume a 
larger place in the output of the county hereafter. 

Apples are grown only in the foothills. The chief apple-producing 
region of the county is at Manton, 35 miles to the nortiieast of Red 
Bluff, where very fine apples are raised. 

Berries and all small fruits do well. They come into market early 
and sell readily. 

In agriculture there has been a gradual change from the growing of 
wheat to fruit or other grains. 

Hay is made from a mixture of wild oats and wheat grown together 
and cut when just on the point of turning. It is cured on the ground 
and then stacked. . 

Alfalfa, where water can be obtained, is the best of all forage crops. 
It is a splendid feed for cattle, hogs, and horses. 

Experiments are being made looking toward the cultivation of hops 
and sugar beets. 

The stock business is carried on under conditions that differ from 
those of the Eastern states, and are differing from those of former 
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years here. The owner of cattle, sheep, and goats finds it necessary to 
own or control two ranges; one in the valley for the winter months, and 
one in the mountains for the smnmer season. Considerable land has 
been withdrawn into temporary forest reserves. The number of men 
engaged in the stock bnsiness has greatly incre^ed, and range land has 
been in greater demand as a consequence. 

Sheep raising is easily the favorite branch of the stock business. This 
is the principal wool-producing county of northern California, and 
indeed of the State. Twice each year the buyers come here, and there 
is a busy time until the wool is sold. It is sometimes bought before the 
sheep are sheared. The favorite breeds of sheep are Spanish Merino, 
French, Merino, Southdown, and Cotswold for wool, and Shropshire 
more particularly for mutton. 

The cattle business is conducted in much the same general vray as the 
sheep business, except that the animals do not require constant care 
and herding ; there is a further difference, that nearly every farmer has 
at least a few head of cattle, but few of them have any sheep. The 
favorite breeds of cattle are Holstein, Hereford, Jersey, and Durham, 

Of late years Angora goats have come into greater favor. They are 
hardy animals, readily adapting themselves to a mountainous and hilly 
country which no other animal can occupy. They will eat almost any- 
thing; can protect themselves from wild animals, and their wool or 
mohair is in demand and brings a good price. 

There is everywhere plenty of timber of various kinds for fuel, posts, 
etc., for immediate local use. Oaks are the principal trees of the vaUey, 
except along the streams, where wiUows, cottonwoods, and sycamores 
abound. Oak wood is the favorite fuel. But in the Sierra there is a 
magnificent belt of timber containing a great preponderance of sugar 
pine, which is one of the finest of timber trees. Several sawmills are 
located in this timber belt, and most of the land, if not all, is now owned 
by private individufds or corporations. 

The wool, lumber, stock, fruit, hay, grain, etc., can all be sold at Red 
Elufif. A market is always available in San Francisco; and in Bed 
Bluff, the county seat, there are local individuals and firms ready and 
willing to buy all of these products that are offered. There are large 
packing houses for fruit, warehouses for wool and grain, livery stables 
for liay, a flouring mill for wheat, and railroad and river means of 
transportation. 

The large land holdings are being broken into smaller tracts to 
encourage immigration and settlement. The outlook is most hopeful. 



STATISTICS OF TEHAHA COUNTY, 1909-10. 

M anuf aetotiea— C ont i nutd. 

Roafl levy per JIOO. 1910 

Value of county buildlnga tlo. 

Irrigating' dltclieB — miles, 355; 

cost »se, 

Railroads, steam — mllas, 57.S3; 

assessed value tl.llS, 

Electric power lines— jn Ilea; 101; 

assessed value 1B2. 

Telegraph lines— miles, 116; 





Ocoual StatisHci. 


Area 3,300 


iquars miles, or 2,048 







Of Improvements thereon (1,142,855 

Of personal property 12,339,950 

Total value of all property 112,237,926 

Expended on roads, last fiscal 

year (40,710 

Bicpended for brtdges, laat fis- 
cal year (38,92* 

Number of miles of public roads S37 



value (12.795 

Telephone lines — miles, 116; as- 
sessed value (10,930 
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STATISTICS OF TEHAMA 
Fruiti, Vigatabla. Etc. 



Apples 

AprlcOtB 

itSt^^ek: :.■.:::. 


S4Z.040 

imMs 

EO.OOO 


Beans, string 




iS;iv-;-{:;:::v 


IS 










'■'WS 


S:;:;;:;;;;:;:; 


15.060,000 
2* .000 

'I -s 


LOKOn berries 

Assorted vesetables. 

Oranees (boxes) 

Olives, pickled 


"5 
'■'1 « 


Pumpkins 


!f« 


^■"^^(■^Si^'es- :::::: 


240,000 










strawberries 

Tomatoes 


,..K!S 


Drtaa— 


30,046.ST1 

PoUDdL 


Apples 


3,000 










125,000 


Peaches 




Prunes 


t S2 ,«94 






Assorted 


70 .981 






Live Stock 


loduitry. 


Stock 

Dairy Cows— Graded. 
Thoroughbred .... 


17.2B1 


Horaea — American . . 

JB^r'-:'^:::::. 


2,84 
1.74 




101 


Common goats 

mKIS!'.;:::;:;:; 


"'1 




Wool (pounds) 

Mohair (pounds) .... 


1,878,152 
61,037 



COUNTY, 1RD9-10— Contmutd. 

Number oC Fruit TtMs and ViuH, 

Builiv. tias-twriiw. ToUl 
Apple I8.6B0 3,750 22,' 



Lemon . 
Olive ... 



230,280 1.376.710 

3aO 37.346 

3.000 



Ccrc*l Products snd Har. 
Toiu Df 1.004 pounds- 
Wheat 37,880 3.970 JllS.lOO 

Barley 43.880 7.438 163.636 

Oats 4,975 817 £4.610 

Beans 110 13 1.5G0 

Com 250 200 5.000 

Hops 175 170 34,000 

Total cereals.. 87.000 12,608 (347,806 

Alfalfa hay 6.850 10,288 (92,612 

Grain hay 33,290 9,684 96,840 

Timothy hay 145 1,450 

Total hay 39.140 20,017 (189.902 

Wloa, Bruidln, Etc. 







Brandy 135.000 


136.000 

Of diatll- 






Fish Indutn'. 




Ponudi 


VriUB. 






Diity IndustiT' 




Gatlona of creani 1S.7E7 

Number ot creameries, 2. 


(39.600 


Poultry and ElKi. 




Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys 786.262 


"s-r 










Forest Products. 





Sawmills (number) .. 2 

Fuel, wood (cords)... 9,396 (66.370 

Lumber (teet) 8,500,000 85,000 

Posts (pieces) 12,190 1.828 

Bash and door fac- 
tories (number) 1 66.000 

Shakes (thousand) ... 607 S,070 

Planing mills 1 

Total value (211,268 

Power used for mills and manufactories 

in county — Steam (number). 3; electrical 

(number). 8. 
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Bees thives) num- 
ber 200 

Plowera and pUnu 

„<a"es) 

Honey 

SSSa'";'.';::;;' 


2,500 
BO,000 

346:66^ 

.» 

'14.960 

199,889 

Mrin. 


as 






















S."f.v.r.v.-.v.v;.-.-.v 


l-Z 












VUw. 


UtavH 


Conleetioneiy .". . 


• 8H 



Flourins tnlllB 

Foundnee tad Iron 

Furniture and picture 

Leather Koods 

Heat proaucts — 
Hides (number).... 14IS.0GT 

Meat packed 72,000 

Tallow 19,»0 

Oil ve oil (gallons) .... «.500 
Pickled olives (gaUoos) 102,500 

SalM. mine 

Syrups and extracts 

Beouring mills 

llinuractured Ompul. 

Brick (thousand) 

Hides (po'undB)'!iiX'ii.i^iii.. 

Idrd (pounds) 

Meat packed (pounds) 

TalloiT (pounds) 

Olive oil (Kallons) 
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TRINIIY COUNTY. 



Trinity County is situated in the Coast Hange of mountains and is 
drained by the Trinity, Mad, Eel, and Van Duzen rivers, and is well 
watered by the numerous creeks that carry streams of water from the 
mountain snows to the rivers and their tributaries. The higher moun- 
tain ranges being covered with snow during the winter season gives 
an ample, supply for irrigation, and also provides an abundance of 
pasturage on the mountains. Trinity is bounded on the north by 
Siskiyou, on the east by Shasta and Tehama, on the south by Mendo- 
cino, and on the west by Humboldt County, thus being on the frreat 
mineral belt of the northwestern part of the State. Mining for gold 
has been the principal industry for fifty years. Hydraulic, placer, 
drift placer, dredge, and quartz mining have produced profitable 
results, and many hundreds of acres of auriferous gravel await exploita- 
tion, and also many quartz veins are as yet untouched. Many other 
valuable minerals have been found, but owing to the lack of cheap 
transportation facilities, none of them has been developed to any 
extent. With an abundance of sugar pine, yellow pine, and fir timber 
ready for the market the lumbering interests will be extensive as soon 
as railroad transportation is provided. Two proposed lines of railroad 
have been surveyed into the county with the object of reaching the 
timber belts, and also the immense deposits of copper ore known to 
exist. Indications have also been found of coal and oil. The state 
highway, now being constructed throughout the county, is attracting 
considerable attention to our different resources. The southern part of 
the county is particularly adapted for horticultural pursuits. Apples, 
pears, peaches, and grapes are now being grown there equal to any on 
the Pacific coast, and will develop into very profitable industries as 
soon as transportation facilities are provided. All kinds of fruits, ber- 
ries, vegetables, grasses, hay, and grains, thrive and produce abundant 
crops. 

Trinity can easily support four times the present population. With 
unlimited mineral wealth undeveloped, vast timber resources, good 
educational facilities in all parts of the county, with a high school at 
Weaverville, the county seat, and with wagon roads and telephone 
lines extending to nearly all parts of the county, Trinity is an inviting 
field for the prospector, tourist, investor, and homeseeker. Economic 
conditions are such that owing to the high prices of land in the more 
thickly settled portions of the State people must soon seek homes in 
our county where land is cheaper, and wc have an ample supply 
of pure water, pure air, plenty of wood for fuel purposes, and a local 
market for many more products than we now raise. The climate of 
Trinity is temperate with a moderate snow fall on the higher mountains 
and sufficient rainfall in the lower portions to insure good crops and 
grazing. Many of the streams of Trinity have been stocked with difEer- 
ent kinds of trout, and game is found in the different sections of the 
county. With many mineral and other springs, rugged and beautiful 
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scenery, and dear riuming streams of pure water, people from the 
heated valleys find Trinity an ideal camping place for a summer's 
outing. 

STATISTICS OF TRINITY COUNTY. 190«-10. 
QciMtil' SutUtica. 
Area, SMO aquare mllea, or 1.020,000 tt 
Number of farms . . 



jnta tbareon 

ail property 

rooda, laBt flacal 

r brtdgeB, i'aBl fl»- 



!2T.S90 
80.7(0 

»ai7.TH 
tZ,S84,Z5g 

114,440 

t4,821 



Road levy per flOO. 19ID . 



liininr ditches— miiei, 489; cost 
£3ectnc power idanti — 3; aa- 

■esied value 

&lQctiic power llnei — miles, 32; 



Gold mlnlnE- claims. 
Quicksilver mining claims. 



$20,000 

i 21. 500 
, 78,000 

120,000 

f«,350 

»,GB«,7I4 

n2,iso 

11,175 



iti, V«S(Ublc*, Etc. 



Apricot* 


2,000 














Cabba«e 


... lis, 000 

ilsoo 












OoosebeiTles 

SilSs^" ■■■■■ 


.'.■.* i67;o6o 


Onions 


88.700 














Irish potatoes 

Sweet potatoes ... 

Quinces '!!!!!!!!!! 


... 36,261 


Strawberries 






Apples 


"■ 43'75(l 


OnlonB 

ESS.-;-.;:;;.-;; 


... SO, 000 













Oats ... 

Com '.'.v. 

Total c 



Alfalfa hay 3,000 

Qraln hay 4.EO0 

Grass hay 7,900 



120 3.400 



33.000 
3.400 
3,000 

slooo 

48,400 »ei.B0O 

IS, 000 322, EDO 



Total bay 15.400 3S,470 (172,900 



Apple .. 
Apricot . 



Prult Trca and Vinn. 

B.300 1,«00 



Total nut ... 28 

.eras of grapevines . , 

Blackberries 

Raspberries 



Dairy 1 

Butter (pounds) 



■ Stock Induitry. 



Cattle—Beel . 



Horses — Tlioroughbred 



Jacks and Jenni 



10,000 
95,000 
2,600 

12,500 
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Beer {barrelB> 13S 

Cider 2,500 

Vlneear «,000 

Number of breweries. 1. 

Poultry ud Rggn- 



Turkey* . 



130,000 

Total value 

MUolliiuoiu Fcoducti. 
BeeB (hives), Dumber) 6G 



Pine (acre*) 



I Posts (pieces) 



30,000 
116,000 
»,000 



12.487 



._. manufactories 

In county — Steam sawmills (number), 8; 
water Bawmilla (number). 12; steam Quarts 
mills (number), 4: water quarts mlllB 
(number). 2Z; elMtrlcal quarts mills (num- 
ber). 4. 
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VENTURA COUNTY. 



Ventura Comity, one of the smallest of the group of seven southern 
counties, lies between Santa Barbara Comity on the north and west 
and Los Angeles County on the south and east, on the shores of the 
Santa Barbara Channel. The county is triangular in shape, one face of 
the triangle, full 50 miles, fronting the ocean. 

Of its area of 1,852 square miles, less than one fourth is under eulti- 
vation. Back from the coast in all directions rise rugged mountain 
ranges, whose hearts are pierced in every direction with canyons and 
valleys of varying width. The entire northern section of the county is 
mountainous, but between the ranges here and there are to be found 
little valleys, whose soil is the most productive in the world. 

The mountain watersheds supply innumerable streams which, flowing 
in different directions, form the two principal rivers of the county, from 
which is obtained a vast quantity of water for irrigation. These two 
rivers, the Santa Clara and the San Buenaventura, rise in these north- 
ern mountains, their sources being separated but a few miles. The Piru 
River, the Sespe, and the Santa Paula, each of considerable length from 
its winding through the mountain gorges and canyons, flow into and 
form the Santa Clara River, which enters the county on the south- 
eastern border, and flows in a generally western direction straight 
across to the sea. This is a stretch of nearly 40 miles, and the stream, 
with its feeders north and south, becomes the life blood, as it were, of 
a magnificent valley covering the, southern portion of the county from 
east to west. Beginning on the east with a width of 2 or 3 miles, the 
valley gradually widens until its western breadth along the seashore is 
about 20 miles. The valley is broken by detached mountain ridges, 
whose living streams not only aid in producing the inexhaustible water 
supply and enhance the fertility of the soil, but afford the finest scenery 
and most desirable health resorts. 

The San Buenaventura River rises in the mountains in the northern 
part of the county, flows south, and enters the Pacific within 6 miles of 
the mouth of the Santa Clara. 

The lower part of the Santa Clara Valley is a vast plain, 20 miles or 
more in width, extending back from the ocean in a great crescent, whose 
greatest distance is 10 miles from the shore. This plain for countless 
ages has been receiving the alluvial deposits broi^ht down by the 
streams from the hills and mountains. It is the garden spot of the 
county, one of the most fertile tracts of land in the world, producing 
annually hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth of produce. Every 
variety of plant life does well in this section, but so welt adapted is the 
soil to beans and beets that these are the staples. 

Other products of the county — products in which it ranks with the 
leading counties in the State — are apricots, walnuts, lemons, and 
oranges, the yield of each of which is enormous. Not alone does the 
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county boast the largest lima beau ranches, but also the most extensive 
walnut grove, and the largest single lemon ranch. 

Its mountain slopes are covered with verdure, and in its mountain 
valleys are many apiaries. In a good year a vast amount of honey is 
produced, netting big returns to the apiarist. 

The narrow stretch of coast from southern Santa Barbara Comity, 
through Ventura County and including the northern portion of Los 
Angeles County, is the greatest lima bean section in the world, and 
Ventura County is the greatest bean-producing section in the world. 

The sugar beet thrives in this great valley, and the percentage of 
sugar is greater here than in any other section in the world. The 
culture of sugar beets supports the Oxnard sugar factory, the second 
largest in the world, with a capacity of 2,000 tons a day. 

JIany herds of cattle and sheep are to be found in the mountain 
sections, and stock rising is an important industry. 

The county was the pioneer oil producer in this State, and its pro- 
duction of petroleum is still large. 

The mountains are rich in mineral wealth; among its productions 
may be mentioned asphalt, clay, gold, natural gas, petroleum, rubble, 
sandstone and borax. The output of oil for the year was 375,000 
barrels, worth $225,000, and 12,000 tons of borax, worth $1,200,000. 



STATISTICS OF 
Gcnerll Stlliltic*. 
»rea 1862.68 Bquare mllea, or 1.186.7(M.! 

Number of acres aBsSBBed Gt>4.Cl 

Value ol country real aetata. .. tlE,<6C,11 

Of ImprovementB th«r«on M, 330.9' 

Of city and town lotB jl,7«2,2i 

Of Improvements thereon 11,1*4, B! 

Of personal property *3,»91,T: 

Total value of all property |22,794.S' 

'— —1 roajis. last fiscal 



t344,»l 



Expended (or brldgea, last fla- 
cal year .................... 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per 1100. 1910 

Value of county buUdlngB 

Irrigating dltcbea—mltes. B9il 

Railroads, ateam — mlies. 108.33: 
asseaaed value »2, 709,6 

Electric power plants — 1; aa- 
sosaed value )10,0 

Eleptrlc power lines — miles, 60; 
asaesBed value 130.0 

Number of acres Irrigated 14,3. 

C«e.l Product! «od H»y. 



8.7EG 1304,810 
l.COO til 

13,S0O 161 



Apple ... 
Apricot . 

Cherry .. 



Total fruit.. 689, 



S,40O 
3.000 

240,500 
1,8G0 
36.OS0 

261,600 
7,700 
E,600 
3,400 



90,300 079,440 



Caltle— Beef 

Dairy coWS^-Qraded. . 



Horses— Common . 

Colts 

Jacks and Jennies... 



8,600 
1,200 
3,460 



1,800 
2g,70O 
14,350 
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STATISTICS OF VENTURA COUNTY, IBOB-lft— Continuad. 
Fruit*, Vcgetablo, Etc Winn, Brindla, Etc. 



A°T^ 


'Poun 


£:"■ 








Ai^aregUB 


3 




































Grape Iriiii".'.'.'.'.'. 
Lemons (tmxes)... 
Loganberries 


... 146 

::: .| 


120 
000 






Oranges (boxes).. 


.. HO 
















Plums 

Irish potatoes 

Sweet potatoes ... 


Bf 


SDO 
DOO 






Raapbemes 


.. IS 


nnn 


Tomatoes 

Pomegranates 

Bhubarb 


... S( 


000 
000 


T,.^ 


Pnun 


d.. 


Apricots 

Beans (Email) .... 
Onions 


.. B,180 

:: ■•3 


DOO 






Lima beads'::!!;; 


..83,200 


000 


Fith 

All kinds 


Indatlry 


s. 



Dry wines 60,000 

Number of wineries. 7, 

Paoltry .nd Egg.. 

DOHD. 


115.000 
»38,000 

<s;ooo 


Turkeys 180 

Eggs 184.000 




r8.S20 
000 acres. 


Forwt Product*. 
Area of pine tlmbef lands, G( 



Fuel, woe , , 

Power used for mms and manu 
orles — Bteam, 12; electrical, IS; wate 



Misci 



a Produtti 



Bees (hives)— Number 11,470 
Flowers and plants 

Garden seed 4!300 

Sugar beets (tons)... 187,000 



Bookblnderies 1 2 S2,S00 

Brick 3 23 18,000 

Confectionery S 8 16,000 

Foundries and Iron 

works :.... 2 S8 70.000 

Meat products — 

Hides M.OOO 

Lard 2B.O0O 

Meat packed 4. BOO 

Tallow 800 

Planing mills 4 SO BB.OOO 

Sugar, beet 1 850 2.0OO.OO0 

Tiling 1 4 8,000 

Manufacturad Output. 

Brick (thousand) : 1,200.000 

Hides (pounds) 320,000 

Lard (pounds) ITB.OOO 

Meat packed (pounds) 2B.0O0 

TaUow (barrels) SBO 
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YOLO COUNTY. 



Yolo County la situated in a delta of the Sacramento River where it 
changes from a southerly to a westerly course oa its way to the Pacific. 
About 75 per cent of the county consists of level land, the balance being 
rolling hills and mountains. The principal pursuits of its inhabitants 
are farming, stock raising, and fruit growing. 

In 1910 our barley crop alone exceeded $1,000,000 in value, while 
other cereals and hay reached a like amount. Our barley is largely of 
an export variety, and is shipped extensively to European centers, 
■where it finds a ready sale and eager purchasers, who require a first 
class cereal for brewing and other purposes. Our other cereals are dis- 
posed of generally in local markets. 

Our green fruits are shipped to Eastern markets, where they com- 
mand top prices. Growers and shippers of these fruits have found this 
avenue of disposal a very remunerative one. 

Our dried fruits and nuts occupy an envied position in the list of 
our products. They are shipped and marketed all over the world. They 
are of a superior quality and flavor. 

Our live stock interests are second to none. Here are found some of 
the world's greatest sires and dams, which are purchased here to head 
stock farms all over the Western states, Mexico, and Canada. 

Our dairy products bring in a revenue of $560,000 per annum. This 
money is distributed among dairymen semi-monthly, enabling them to 
do business upon a cash basis. This industry is becoming an important 
factor in our county, and indications point to an added increase to our 
output in the near future. 

Our streams abound with fish of many kinds, which remunerate fish- 
ermen to the extent of $325,000 per annum. 

Hops to the value of $140,000 are produced along our river bottoms. 
This industry is constantly growing in magnitude. 

Eucalyptus trees have been planted upon 1,790 acres. These trees, 
of which 320 acres are two years old, show a marvelous growth and bid 
fair to add great value to our forest products. The former value of 
land where these trees are now planted has increased fivefold. This 
industry is in its Infancy, but is receiving much attention, as an 
increased acreage will be planted in 1911. 

The manufacture of farming machinery is becoming an item of added 
importance and necessity. It gives local purchasers an opportunity 
to purchase a manufactured product they desire at reasonable prices. 
These products are in great demand throughout the Western states. 
Their foreign sales, already of importance, are increasing yearly. 

Boat building, to the extent of $75,000 in 1910, speaks well for onr 
increasing freight and river traffic. 

Yolo County boasts one of the best equipped flour mills in the State. 
Its output is shipped extensively and gives general satisfaction. 

Yolo wines have a world-wide reputation. This industry could be 
profitably increased. 
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The poultry production for 1910 reached $355,600. This indiiatiy 
is growing yearly and is. profitably followed by many. 

Two hundred thousand dollars' worth of sugar beets were grown in 
our county in 1910. This industry is yet in its infancy, this being the 
third season only of its inception. "When conditions are better under- 
stood by growers, this industry will become one of our principal produc- 
tions. 

Two railroads parallel our county north and south, while one crosses 
the southern part from east to west. An electric road is also in course 
of construction, which will also cross the southern part of the county 
and probably construct branch lines to other points. 

We have a navigable water front of 90 miles along the Sacramento 
River, which alfords at all seasons a eheap and ready means of trans- 
portation for the numerous products grown along its banks. 

The reclamation of overflowed lands (which are very fertile) grow 
apace with our other developments. Many large tracts have either 
been reclaimed, or are in course of reclamation. 

Irrigation is fast becoming a valued factor in our development. 
Every opportunity is offered for the development of water storage, 
which has been or is being taken advantage of at this time. 

Our real estate is increasing in value at a rapid rate as Eastern and 
local purchasers , continue to invest in small tracts, principally for 
homes. Eeal estate sales reached the sum of $500,000 in the past year; 
this sum does not include the purchase of rights of way purchased by 
railroads. 

Our cities and towns : Woodland, a city of 4,500 population, is situ- 
ated in about the center of the valley of which three fourths of our 
county is composed. This is our county seat. This city boasts of an 
ideal government, has eleven churches, four schools, one high school, 
which is accredited by the State University, four banks, which are con- 
sidered absolutely safe, and a chamber of commerce composed of some 
of our best business men who are advertising our county truthfully, and 
who are successfully interesting many homeseekers in our numerous 
opportunities for good investments. This is a city of homes. Our 
next city of importance is Winters, situated in the southwest part of 
the county. Winters has a population of 1,500, has six churches, two 
grammar schools, one high school, and several packing houses, and a 
cannery. This is the principal shipping point of our fruit product. 

Broderick is situated in the southeast part of the county and has a 
population of 1,500. Many of its inhabitants are employed in Sacra- 
mento, which is just across the river. At this town are now being 
constructed two railway bridges at an estimated cost of $1,250,000. 
One railway contemplates spending $1,000,000 more in the near future 
upon levees, buildings, etc. This town has one large school, several 
churches, and here is also located our principal boat building yards, also 
the principal fisheries of the county. This town promises to become 
a great railroad center as well as a manufacturing point, located, as 
it is, accessible to many railroads, as well as water transportation. 

Our other towns are Blacks, Dunnigan, Knights Landing, Madison, 
Esparto, Capay, Rumaey, and DavisviUe, which last is a railroad junc- 
tion, and where a vast amount of freight and express is handled. 
Here at DavisviUe upon 685 acres of very fertile land is located the 
State Agricultural College, which is afBIiated with the State University 
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and which is presided over by competent professors, who instruct in 
various branches of agriculture, dairying, etc. This college is becoming 
very popular and its courses are being taken advantage of by many 
local, as well as scholars from various parts of the State. 

In conclusion, our lands, in so far as fertility is concerned, are second 
to none, our climate is ideal, our rainfall sufficient, there never having 
been a failure of crops. The inducements to homeseekers are all that 
could be desired. Absolutely everything which appeals to prospective 
purchaser can be found here, where a close inspection is courted and 
where the most incredulous may be satisfied. 

STATISTICS c 



CatUe— Beet . 



Area 1.0 IT square mile*, or 

Number of famiB 

Number of acres asaeBsed. . 
Value of counlry real estate 
Of tmprovements thereon.. 
Of oHy and town lots 



Of personal property 

Total value of all property | 

Expended on roads, last fiscal 

Expended for bridges, last fls- 



ATrBbira .. 

HerefordB . 
Holstelns . 



Number of mllea ot public roads 

Boad levy per »100, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

Irrigatins dltchea — mUea, 72; 



Assessed value . 



Cereal Froduc 



1 Hay 



Standard -bred . . 

Common 

Colts 

Jacks and lennies 

Uulas 

Sheep (common) 

Lambs 

Sheep (thoroughbred)' 
iogB (thoroughbred).. 



49,050 
291.000 
33.000 



1.139,000 



Wheat l*-5?? . 

Oats ...'.''.'.'.'.'.'. 

Rye luu a.uuu 

Com 600 16,000 

Total cereals.. Ill, 300 3. T76.E83 ] 
Toni of 1.000 povhU. 
ictm. Tdis. 
Alfalfa hay.... 12.00 

Grain hay 10,90 

Grass hay 2,00 



Total stock . 



Wool (pounds) . . . 
Uohair (pounds) . 

Nirta.— tlDO.ODO DLI7 



tEOO.OOO 

109,000 

6,000 



i4,900 S3,»M t«06,000 



Number of wineries.. 
Number of - ■" 



■r of breweries 

Sweet wines 166,973 

Buer (barrels) SOOO... 90.000 

Brandy 20,600 

Vinegar 35,000 



»62,790 
18,000 
22,000 
3, GOO 



Fish Industry. 



Other kinds . 

Totals 



00,000 1226.700 



Dairy Indiutry. 



Butter (pounds) . , 
Cheese (pounds) . 
Ranch butter 



Eggs 665,000 124.300 

Total value 1366,630 



Area of timber lands 
Fuel, wood (cords)... 



1.790 (401,750 



r used for mills and manufactories 



The valuation on timber laai 
land and estimated value of tre 
years of aee. 

Uiicellansooi Prodncta. 

Bees (hives)— No. 9160. 

Beeswax 18,000 

Broomcom 8,000 

Honey 560,000 

Hops 1,154,440 

Alfalfa seed I2S,0OO 

Clover seed (Bur.).. «4.£0a 

Garden seed 20,000 

Sugar beets (tons) . . 40.000 

Mustard seed 89,000 



byGoogle 



YOLO COUNTY. 



' YOLO COUHTY, 1909-10— Continued. 



Apples 

Aprlcota 

ABparae;us . . . 
Blackberries . 

Cabbage 



11,000 
137,000 
120,000 



Curranta . 
Cherrlea 
Figs . 



Orape fruit 

Lemons (boxes) .. 

Losanbeirles 

Nectarines 

Onlona 

Orajiges (boxes) . 
OUvea 



Irish potati>es . . . 
Sweet potatoes . 

Prunes 

Quinces 

Raspberries 

Strawberries . . , 

Tomatoes 

Persimmons .... 
Wine grapes . . . 



SOO.OOO 

27,000 

900,000 

8,000 

5,000 



rigs . , 

pigs, 2. 



175,000 

6,200 

7S,000 

175 

25,050 



Appl^a , 
Cherrlea 



(37,882 
1,697 
78,717 



18,239 tl^iS: 



Fig '. 



Number of Fruit Treu ai 
Olive ... 



23^0 ™"3, 









71,000 


22,000 






























100 


2,086 


84.575 


36,660 


921,185 



19,000 J73.S0O 



Other nuts ... 50 

Total nut .. 163,290 

Number of berrtea. all k 



irrlagea and wagons 



Cigars 

Clothing 

Conleotlonery 



Hides (green) . 



8,000 
23,000 
6,000 



Pickles 

Pickled olives 

Planing rollla 

Artlflelal stone 

Granite 

Marble 

Tin and galvanized 



Tamales 

Wood turning and 
carving 



Hinufactured Output 



Cigars (thousand) 

Lime (barrels) 

Hides (pounds, green).. 



lacked (pounds) . . 



Jllve"oIl 


gallons) '. '. 
t (pounds. 


"12.060!'. 


'ii 


of tSl,000 


meats are 


shipped to the value 
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REPORT OF THE STATE AGRIClILTURAIj BOCIETT. 



YUBA COUNTY. 



Yuba Cotmty is about half valley and half mountaias. In the 
mountainous portion the industries are mining, lumbering, and stock 
raising, but considerable fruit and hay are produced. 

At Hammonton and Marigold, on the Yuba River, dredge mining 
la carried on extensively. The machines are in operation day and 
night. The Colgate power plant derives its enei^ies from the waters 
of the Yuba River. It has the longest transmission line in the State. 
Many important quartz mines are operated. The Feather River forms 
most of the western boundary. This stream is the second largest 
watercourse in the Sacramento Valley, and is navigable as far up as 
Marysville. Bear River is the southern boundary of the county. The 
Yuba River passes through the county about midway. These rivers are 
never failing in water supply. Subterranean water is available in most 
parts of the county. There are two irrigation districts that take water 
from the Yuba River. 

The county is traversed by two lines of the Southern Pacific, by the 
Western Pacific, and by the Northern Electric railroads. The Cali- 
fornia Midland Railroad has obtained rights of way and will be built. 

The county has at Wheatland the largest hop fields in the world. 

In the production of gold it ranks fourth among the counties of the 
State. 

Marysville is well represented by maniofaeturing establishments. A 
woolen mill, a wool-scouring plant, a flour mill, a eanneiy, three foun- 
dries and machine shops, and other productive plants. Electric power 
is abundant, and shipping facilities are abundant and cheap. There 
is a ready market for all the manufactured product. 

Land is very reasonable in price and very productive. Much of the 
desirable area of the county is practically undeveloped. The valley 
lands will successfully produce anything that can be grown from 
Maine to Florida. 

STATISTICS OF YUBA COUNTY. 190B-10. 

Cereal PioductB and Hay. 



Area 625 square miles, or 400.000 a 

Number of farms 

Number ot acres assessed 

Value of country real estate... 

or city and town lots 

Of Improvements thereon 

Of personal property 

Total value of all property 

Expended on roads, last E — ' 



Expended for bridges, last fis- 
cal year 

Number of miles of public roads 

Road levy per flOO, 1910 

Value of county buildings 

IrrlKatlng ditches, cost 

Railroads — steam 

Electric 



Number of acres irrigated. . 
Telegraph lines, 72 i ■■ — 



igraph 11 . 

ssed value . 
Telephone line; 



f 19, 526 
f 15, 260 



t94,(l(H) 

tics, 000 
6,500 

(5,400 



Wheat 
Barley 
3ats . 




25,000 
6,600 

giooo 


Total 


cereals. 


40,525 


Alfalfa hay ... 
Grain hay .... 


fiSO 


Total hay ... 


10,180 




Fo 


*ll Pro 


Area o 

5h^6B 


timber lands 


ood (cords).., 

<feet) 

pieces) 

(thousand) . . 


Total 


value . 





18,750 W32,50ft 



1S,S25 $124.3jO 



56.000 

4,000 

2,500,000 

25,000" 
1,000 

Power used for mills and 



rnber), 5: electrical 
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TUBA COUNTr. 



STATISTICS OF YUBA COUNTY, 1909-IO— ContlDued. 



Numbcf of 

iSoi-:::::: 
gr^.;:::::: 


Fruit T 

Is 

8,000 
3S.EE0 
SS.SGS 

"■S 

■s 

171,«0 
7.500 
3.500 

10,000 
25.000 

VegM 


r«> and Vinai. 
Moa -bautw. ToM. 

,S AS 
IS ".S 

l.OGO 5,950 
18S 686 

1,560 10,650 
3B,270 04,820 
24,000 8E,555 

'•■S "is 
'■IS '-iS 

93,030 364,670 
1,500 9,000 
750 3,260 

2,250 12,260 
25,000 

blti, Elc. 
Totol 

"Is ' 1i 

6:200 225 

■'"'i "'is 

2,000.000 4o!oOD 

2.«00,0OO 22,600 

860;000 9,050 
25,000 226 
2,400 280 

SfiioOO 8,060 


Ddty In 

Butter (pounds) 

Li»« Stock 

Cattle— Beet 

Stock 


durtrr. 

219,000 
Industry. 

4,100' 

.s 
"i 

4,500 

25 
■ M.OOO 


V.lia. 
1526,600 

V«li». 
1141.000 










Ilorses— Thoro ug-hSred 












Quince 

' Total (rult..' 


Jacks and Jennies... 

Bheep .■■.■.■;.■.'.■.■.■.■.■■.■.■ 
Common goats 


1.000 
185;000 




7«,133 
400,000 
d Kggt 

9.000 

5:000 

180.000 


1915,125 
173,000 

Tdut. 


Gcapevlnea 

(all kinds).. 
Berrtes. acres. 


Wool (pounds) 








Fruit 






al 






194.000 
Products. 

i,soo;o6o 
torie*. 

2 10 

1 35 

1 1 

: 1 

2 6 
4 so 

1 15 
d Output 




0-«o- 


Bees (hives), number. 














M45 






Lemons ' ( boxes') ".'.'.'.'. 
Oranges (boxes) ..... 


Manufac 

cisars ...!:!:::!:!:! 

Flouring mills 






US, 000 






















ii:oSK 






















3.901,940 

01,000 
1.600 

iiiooo 

860 
160,000 
136,000 


tl22,640 

"'Hi 

1:045 
8:540 

'S40 
6,800 






Leather goods 

Meat products^ 

Lar" .:::::::::::: 

Meat packed 

TalloW^. 

Planing mllla 


3,000 


























Pears 




'"f-riK 
















Awnings and tanta.. 

Soda works 

Ice plants 


260.000 








Totals 




ioiooo 


J42,520 

1234.500 
25,000 


25.000 
30,000 


















7T.0OO 
[is, Etc. 


1359,600 


Win 


;:■.»:: 


Flour (t>arrel8) 




67,200 










I^rd (pounds) ...... 

Meat packed (pounds 




102,000 
1,565.000 
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